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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The aim of the Author of this work was not from the 
first to originate and support a radically new system of 
Mental and Moral Science,*tmt to ( exhibit to the reader, 
wfthin a short compass, and at a moderate price, the 
opinions which some of our most enlightened and trust¬ 
worthy writers in both these departments of science 
have held, together with the estimate of those opinions 
.which careful and long-continued examination on the 
part of the Author has led him to form. 

“ The preceding statement will account for the free 
use which has been made, in the following pages, of the 
writings of those illustrious men to whom the friends 

of Mental Science are under such deep obligations.’ 

© 

To do this formed part of the Author’s plan. Yet fhfi 


Preface to the First Edition, page vi. 
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present work is" far from being a mere compilation. Every 
doctrine to which he has given such sanction as his 
name can bestow has passed through the crucible of 
his own mind; and his frequent differences from Br, 
Thomas Brown, even on several important points.inf 
the department of Mental Science, and his entire de : . 
parture from him in that of Ethics, will show that he 
does not “ slavishly follow any leader, nor consent to 
hold his mind in bondage to any system, or any man.” 

The Author has seen reason to modify some of the 
doctrines of Mental Science taught in the former 
edition of this work. The reader is especially referred 
to the statements of the present edition in reference to 
attention—the nature of the emotions—the distinction 
between desire and volition—the liberty of the will, 
&c.; but the most important modifications and altera¬ 
tions will be found in the department of Moral Science-. 

• 

In addition to these, so much new matter has been 
introduced into this department, that it may be 
regarded as constituting substantially a new work. 

4 

The elements of Mental Science have been somewhat, 
condensed to make way for this expansion in the 
ethical department, (as it was determined • to bring the 
price of the book down to the lowest possible point,) 
yet this condensation was found to be impracticable 
beyond a trifling extent. 
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.The writer has long been of- the opinion that 
ethical and theological systems are modified, to a 
greater degree than is frequently imagined, by the 
views which those who advocate them take of the 
' nature and laws of the mind. He has become of late 
more confirmed in his opinion. He thinks he can 
trace certain false conceptions in theology to false 

views in mental science. He has not, indeed, in many 

• 

cases—it would have been out of place to do this—• 
exhibited the practical bearing of psychological doc¬ 
trines upon theological tenets, (though, if the reader 
will turn to pp. 225 , 226 , he will find some hints of 
this kind;) yet his hope .has been that the principles 
of. Mental Science laid down in tins volume—principles 
founded on an independent examination of the mind 
—will be ’found to exert considerable influence in 
giving distinctness and precision to some views in 
reference to certain theological points, on which* a 
cloud has appeared to many to rest. Besides, certain 
statements on subjects which lie within the neutral 
or common territory between Mental and Moral 
Science, and which might, accordingly, have been 
introduced in the ethical department of the volume, 
have been admitted, into the former- on account of 
their all but indissoluble connexion with the points 
which called forth those statements. This has giveYr 
a greater disproportion to the department of Mental 
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Science than would otherwise have been the case; 
yet the Author has been enabled to give as much of 
enlargement and expansion to the department of 
Ethics, as appeared desirable, and nothing, indeed, 
which seemed to him of any great practical importance 
has been omitted. 

sense of the extreme difficulty 
which encompasses many of the subjects treated of in 
this volume, as well as of his own imperfections, forbids 
the hope that many and great defects will not be found 
in this volume: yet he ventures to hope that it will 
prove useful, especially in 'the circles for the benefit 
of which "it is more especially intended,—and that the 
present edition will be accounted" more worthy of public 
approbation than the last. 

Western Academy, 

May, 1842. 


The Author’s deep 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The somewhat rapid sale of* the last edition of this 
work—rapid for a publication of this kind—has both 
awakened' the Author’s gratitude, and prompted him 
to spare no efforts he eould put forth to give increased 
value to the present edition. He has not seen reason 
to modify any of the great principles taught in-the 
last edition; but very numerous alterations—he hopes 
improvements—have been introduced; and the work 
is enriched by a large accession of notes,—occupying, 
about forty pages—scattered throughout the volume, 
and forming a considerable Appendix, containing, for 
the most part, quotations from various writers of high 
and deserved reputation, illustrative and confirmatory 
of the doctrine of the respective parts of the text to 
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which they are appended; while the publisher gene¬ 
rously consents to diminish the price below that of 
the former edition—itself remarkably low. 

He trusts that the work, in this its enlarged and, in 
all probability, final state, will he found somewhat more 
worthy of public patronage than the former editions. 

Western College, 

October, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

“ The whole system of bodies in the universe may be called the 
material world; the whole system of mkds, fiom the infinite 
Creator, to the meanest creature endowed with thought, may be 
called the intellectual world.” 

The subject of all philosophical inquiries must, then, be either 
matter or mind. To investigate the properties of the former, 
is the office of physical science ; to develop the nature and 
operations of the latter, is the especial p rovince of metaphysics, 
or mental philosophy. 

• Tt. is true that, as the mind is not thought or feeling, but ' 
that which t hinks an d feels, all our speculations with regard to 
mind might be included under the general department of natural 
or physical science, which professes to investigate the properties 
of every existing being or tiling. Still the common division of 
general science into the philosophy of mind, and that of matter, 
is not to be regretted. It leads to a corresponding dif ision of 
literary labour, favourable to the advancement of both. 

Mind being more excellent than matter, and the mind of man 
constituting the noblest specimen of mind to be found in this 
world, deserves, of course, our closest study. It must, however, 
be admitted, that an i nvestigation of the natureand properties of 
mind is not unattended with difficulty; and that it may be con¬ 
ducted in a man ner little calculated to yield much valuable 
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fruit. To these two causes we may, perhaps, chieliy trace that 
absurd prejudice against all inquiries of this nature which pre¬ 
vails, to a considerable extent, even in the present day. Justly 
is this prejudice so designated, for Mr. Hume long ago observed, 
that “all the sciences have a relation to human nature." It is 
manifest, indeed, that the mind, being the instrument employed 
in every inquiry into which we enter, the measure of success 
which attends our application of this instrument must depend, 
in some degree, at any rate, upon the perfection of our knowledge 
of its nature. The importance, however, of mental science is 
not a subject to be thus cursorily dismissed ; the subsequent 
part of this chapter will, therefore, be devoted to its more full 
elucidation. 

A writer of powerful talent has endeavoured to depreciate 
all investigations of this kind by statements of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the substance. Matter and mind present distinct 
phenomena, of which the former may be made the subject of 
actual experiment, the latter of observation only. By experiments 
in physics, the nature of any substance may be so ascertained, as 
to enable us to manage it at pleasure. With regard to mind 
the case, it is alleged, is different. Here we can do no more than 
observe the phenomena as they occur,. Their order and succes¬ 
sion are beyond our control. We may examine them minutely; 
we may describe them accurately; but, as we cannot subject them 
to experiment, we gain no power over them. “ In metaphysics 
certainly,” he adds, “ knowledge is not power ; instead of pro¬ 
ducing new phenomena to elucidate the old, by well-contrived 
and well-conducted experiments, the most diligent inquirer can 
do no more than register and arrange the appearances, which he 
can neither account for nor control.” 

Mr. Stewart admits the premises of this writer, without 
acquiescing in his conclusion; because, as he states, “ the dif¬ 
ference between experiment and observation consists merely in 
the comparative rapidity with which they accomplish their dis¬ 
coveries ; or rather,” he adds, “ in the comparative command 
we possess over them, as instruments for the investigation of 
truth. The discoveries of both, when actually effected, are so 
precisely of the same kind, that it* may safely be affirmed, there 
is not a single proposition true of the one, which will not be 
found to hold equally with respect to the other.” 
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A little consideration may, perhaps, serve to convince us 
that .Mr. Stewart has admitted more than he needed to have 
done,—that the distinction of the objector is a distinction with¬ 
out a difference : since the business of the philosopher, in the 
first instance, is observation, and observation alone. He has to 
observe how the processes of nature (the term nature is used 
here to prevent circumlocution) are carried on, in the depart¬ 
ments both of matter and mind. It is possible, indeed, to 
secure, by a little effort on our part, a more frequent recurrence 
of some of these processes than would otherwise take place. 
Instead of waiting, for instance, for the accidental fall of a stone 
from an eminence, that we may ascertain at what rate the ve- 
Iqpity of falling bodies is accelerated, we may cause it to be 
frequently thrown from that eminence, and thus gain, in con¬ 
siderably less time, the desired information ; but still there is 
nothing more than observation here. The stone is brought to 
the ground, in each case, by the laws of nature (to adopt popular 
phraseology) ; its motion is accelerated, in each wise, by the 
same laws ; and it is by observing the irtanner of its descent, 
that wo ascertain the law of acceleration. 

Should it be said that the essence of the experiment consists 
in oivinsr the motion to the Stone, and not in the notice we bike 

O O • 

of the manner and velocity of its descent, it would be easy to 
reply, that we ‘may make experiments, in this sense, upon mind. 
We may set mind in action as well as matter; and, to every 
attempt to discover the laws of mind by originating any mental 
jfrocess, either in our own bosoms or in the bosoms of othera, the 
name of experiment may with as much propriety be given, as to 
any trial in the department of physics. 

And if mind can be thus subjected to trial, or even to observa¬ 
tion only, in the sense of the objector, so that the general laws 
which guide its oper ations may be ascertained, why should .it 
be said that knowledge, in the philosophy of mind, is not power? 
Why may not a knowledge of general laws be turned to good 
practical account in the one case as well as in the other - ? 
The assertions of the reviewer are at direct variance with the facts 
of tire case. “ What,” says Mr. Stewart, “ is the whole business 
of education, when systematically and judiciously conducted, but 
a practical application of rules, deduced from our own experi¬ 
ment?), or from those of others, on the most effectual nrodes of 
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developing and of cultivating the intellectual faculties and the 
moral principles ? ” With great truth he adds, “ that education 
would be more systematic and enlightened, if the powers and 
faculties on which it operates were more scientifically examined, 
and better understood.” These remarks may be sufficient to 
show that the objection to which reference has been made, 
ought not to prevent our entrance into the temple of mental 
science. To this entrance many considerations invite us. 

1. The important influence of mind, and a knowledge of mind^ 
upon physical science in general. Science is the comparison of 
phenomena, and the discovery of their agreement or disagree¬ 
ment, as well as of the order of their succession. All science is 
then, as Dr. Brown very justly states, in the mind ; for it is tla> 
mind which compares, classifies, judges, reasons, &c.;. and these 
comparisons, classifications, and reasonings, which are purely 
mental phenomena, constitute science. Objects of science might 
exist were there no mind, but not science itself. Now, since all 
science is in the mind, and must, consequently, derive its charac¬ 
ter .from the nature of the mind, it is manifest that the mental 
constitution could undergo no material change without effecting 
an entire alteration in the aspect of all physical science. 

But, though this should be conceded, it might still be objected 
that the admission does not prove the necessity of possessing 
any knowledge of the mind:—that men may make great progress 
in physical science, who pay no attention to intellectual philo¬ 
sophy. We reply, that, unless they conduct their investigations 
according to rules which nothing but a knowledge of mind can 
supply, the hope of a satisfactory result must be groundless. The 
history of the world establishes, beyond all question, the truth of 
the above statement. To what is it to be ascribed, that physical 
science, previous to the time of Bacon, presented so meagre and 
dwarfish an appearance ? Were there, amongst its votaries, no 
men of ardour and genius 1 This will not be pretended. The 
truth is, that some of them possessed transcendent talent; but 
their profound ignorance of the human mind impelled them to 
a blind activity more mischievous than idleness itself. “ It is 
nbt,” says Dr. Brown, “ the waste of intellect, as it lies torpid 
in the great multitude of our race, that is alone to be regretted 
in relation to science, which, in better circumstances, it might 
improve and adorn. It is, in many cases, the very industry of 
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intellect, busily exerted, but exerted in labours that must be 
profitless, because the objects to which the labour is directed 
are beyond the reach of man.” 

“ It is of. great use to the sailor,” says Mr. Locke, “ to know 
the length of his line, though he cannot with it fathom all the 
depths of the ocean.” The ante-Baconian philosophers did not 
know the length of their line. They had not properly surveyed 
the powers of their minds; and the misdirected “ industry of 
.intellect” carried them into fields of investigation, from which 
nothing that promised any benefit to mankind could possibly 
be gathered. Nor was it till Bacon had introduced jus ter prin¬ 
ciples of physical inquiry—principles which were the result of 
more correct views of the nature, faculties, and* laws of the mind 
—►that physical science commenced that splendid career of im¬ 
provement which has equally astonished and delighted mankind. 
In looking “to those rules of physical investigation which ho 
has given us, we are too apt,” says Dr. Brown, “to think^ef the 
erroneous physical opinions which preceded them, without pay¬ 
ing sufficient attention to the false theories of intellect which 

• 

had led to those very physical absurdities.”—“ We must not 
forget that the temple which he purified was not the temple of 
external nature, but the temple of the mind,—that in its inmost 
sanctuaries wpre all the idols which he overthrew,—and that it 
was not till these were removed, and the intellect prepared for 
the presence of a nobler divinity, that .Truth would deign to 
unveil herself to adoration:—as in the mysteries of those eastern 
.religions, in which the first ceremony for admission to the 
worship of the God, is the purification of the worshipper.” 

2. Consider the important aid which an intimate acquaintance 
with the nature and powers of the mind may be made to afford 
to those arts in which mind is the subject of direct operation. 
Such are the arts of education, poetry, eloquence, Briticism, 
&c., &e. The object at which they aim is to originate certain 
habits or trains of thought; and to awaken various feelings of' 
pleasure, transport, enthusiasm, anger, fear, sympathy, &c.; to 
kindle them into momentary or ^permanent existence, as the 
circumstances of the case may require. Now, if it be the fact, 
that both our thoughts and our feelings are ■united in the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect, and, consequently, follow one another 
in a certain train, how can it bQ doubted that the teacher, the 
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poet, the orator, &c., must be acquainted with the order of their 
succession, before he can cherish any rational hope of effecting 
the object he has in view? Ignorant of this, he might 
strengthen propensities and habits (as is too frequently done by 
empirics in education) which he desired to subdue ; *and rouse 
into fearful and resistless energy, passions which, as he ima¬ 
gined, he was taking the most prudent measures to allay. 

Should it be said, that the order of the successions of human 
thought and feeling is as perfectly known to the peasant as to. 
the most profound philosopher, so that the study of mental 
philosophy is unnecessary, it may be replied, first, that the 
assertion is not true; the more obvious, and ordinary, and 
every-day successions being all that are known to the great 
body of mankind ; and, secondly, that if it were true, it would 
not detract from the value of intellectual philosophy, but prove 
merely that the very men who urge the objection, possess more 
of this philosophy, and are more deeply indebted to it, than 
they have the good sqnse and gratitude to acknowledge. 

3. Consider the important bearing of the philosophy of mind 
upon moral science and theological investigations. It is the 
assertion of a very judicious writer, that “ a man might as 
reasonably entitle himself a learned physician, though he had 
never studied anatomy, as esteem himself an adept in moral 
science, without having obtained an intimate acquaintance 
with the affections, passions, and sentiments of the human 
heart.” Mental philosophy is the anatomy of the human mind. 
How is it, then, possible to exhibit the rationale of morals, if- 
we are ignorant of this species of anatomy ? The rectitude o» 
moral precepts depends, partly at least, upon the faculties of 
the beings to whom they are addressed. There must be a 
correspondence between what is required from moral agents, 
and" what is given to them ; but without an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the latter, this correspondence must be, in a consi¬ 
derable degree, at least, veiled from our view. 

One branch of mental philosophy relates to those states of 
mind which constitute what are usually, though improperly, 
called our moral affections ; such as—hatred, love, gratitude, 
anger, desire, &c. To possess an intimate acquaintance with 
the nature, causes, and results of these emotions, must be of 
incalculable importance to the Christian moralist. They are the 
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springs of human conduct. To be able to touch them requires 
obviously a knowledge of the maimer in which they arise ; and 
one of the main causes to which is to be ascribed the power 
which one jnind frequently exercises over others, bonding and 
directing them at its will, is the superior acquaintance of its 
possessor with the order of succession of human thought and 
. feeling; and his consequent higher capability of originating 
that train which will ultimately lead to the accomplishment of 
,liis own purposes. “ It is principally on this account,” says an 
excellent writer, “ that almost all the best practical writers on 
religion have been mental philosophers. They are not satisfied 
to show what is the meaning, or what the extent, of any pre¬ 
cept ; but tney endeavour to trace the avenues by which it may 
be conducted to the recesses of the heart, and to detect the 
principles of our own nature to which it has the nearest alliance, 
or from which the most obstinate hostility may be expected. 
And, on the other hand, it is, in part at least, from ignorance of 
the.mental constitution, that many persons deceive themselves 
in many things of great practical importance ; are insensible 
to the growth of the most dangerous associations ; mistake the 
real sources of tlieir errors in conduct; confound the more 
amiable natural dispositions with the evidences and fruits of 
sanctification; or remain insensible to dormant principles of sin, 
which they might have discovered and mortified, till a powerful 
temptation draws them forth to a terrible and fatal activity.” 

And who can doubt the important aid which an accurate ac¬ 
quaintance with the nature and faculties of the mind will afford 
to the theological student ? The reference here is not merely 
to the precision of thought and statement which the study of 
intellectual science is adapted to produce, though its value even 
in this point of view can scarcely be too highly appreciated ; 
but to many interesting and important questions in theology, 
in reference to which it is not too much to affirm, that no man 
who has not paid considerable attention to intellectual science," 
can form an enlightened judgment. The subjects of free agency, 
predestination, &c., will immediately occur to the mind of tlie 
reader. Their intimate connexion with mental science mustdie 
obvious to all; a necessary regard to brevity forbids anything 
moijB than this bare reference to them. 

4. Reflect upon the powerful tendency of intellectual philo- 
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sophy to discipline and strengthen the mind. The design of 
education is not so much to impart information, as to give tone 
and vigour to the mental powers—to form the understanding 
to habits of thought at once “ bold and cautious, patient and 
discursive/’ comprehensive and profound To effect this pur¬ 
pose, “ those sciences in which the evidence is only probable, 
possess manifest advantages over those in which it is demon¬ 
strative.” The evidence which the mathematician requires, 
and without which he will not, in his department of science,_ 
admit the truth of any proposition, cannot be obtained as the 
guide of our conduct, even in cases of great moment, and 
requiring prompt decision. It is on moral evidence that we 
must act in all the relations we sustain both to Goff and to each 
other. Now, if the constant habit of requiring and obtaining 
demonstrative evidence should not produce a sceptical bias in 
the'" mind of the mathematician, which Mr. Stewart denies, it 
must, we should think, infallibly render him less competent to 
judge in cases where the only evidence to direct him is that 
with which he is less conversant and familiar; it must, in a 
measure, unfit him to decide on probable evidence, and where 
probability, as is sometimes the case, opposes probability. The 
studies to which the attention of the. reader is directed, in this 
work, are the best guides here. They tend more eminently 
than any others “ to form reflective habits of mind; for reflec¬ 
tion is necessary for observing the phenomena on which we 
are to reason; it is requisite for comparing, combining, and 
separating them ; it is requisite ultimately for ascertaining thq 
laws to which they are subjected.” 

5. To all this it may be added, that while other sciences re¬ 
quire a considerable apparatus of books, &e., and opportunities 
of general information, the mental philosopher carries the 
materials of his art constantly about with him. They are 
perpetually present, and ready for his use ; “ pemoctcmt nobis¬ 
cum, peregrinantur, rusticantur ;—and the most vulgar in¬ 
cidents in life, which only distract the thoughts of other 
speculators, furnish to him not unfrequently occasions for 
examining anew the principles he has established, and supply 
hints for their enlargement, illustration, or correction.” 



CHAPTER II. 


THE OBJECT OF INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE; AND THE MODE 
IN WHICH OUR INQUIRIES SHOULD BE CONDUCTED. 

We give the name of mind to that mysterious principle 
within us, which constitutes “ the permanent Subject” of certain 
phenomena differing essentially from those which matter ex¬ 
hibits. Matter is that which is extended, divisible, impene¬ 
trable, &c.; mind is that which perceives, remembers, compares, 
judges, &c. Now the reader is especially requested to observe, ■ 
that the object of the present inquiry is to ascertain what 
arc the phenomena, or properties, and not what is the essence, 
of mind. Indeed, of the essence both of matter and of mind, J 
we are profoundly ignorant. We know that matter is ex¬ 
tended, &c., &c.;—that mind perceives, &c., &c.; i.e., we know 
the properties of each. We know, at least, some of the various 
ways in which matter affects us—some of the various states in 
which mind may exist. But this is not to know the essence 
of either; it is to know them both, not absolutely, but re¬ 
latively only. 

There is no difference of opinion among our best philosophers 
on this point. “The essence both of body and of mind,” 
says Dr. Reid, “ is unknown to us. We know certain proper¬ 
ties of the first, and certain operations of the last, and by those 
only we can define or describe them.” “ If I am asked,” adds 
Mr. Stewart, “ what I mean by matter, I can only explain^ 
myself by saying, it is that which is extended, figured, coloured, 
&c., &c.; i. e., I can define it in no other way than by enumerat¬ 
ing its sensible qualities.” The case is precisely similar with 
respect to mind. “ In this respect,” states Dr. Brown, “*the 
philosophy of matter and o'f mind completely agree—that in 
both equally our knowledge is confined to the phenomena 
which they exhibit.” 
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Our inquiries are then to be limited to the phenomena or 
properties of min d. To prevent the possibility of mistake, 
on the part of those who have not made mental science the 
subject of their inquiries, it may be well to state distinctly, 

First, that by this statement, no doubt is intimated in refe¬ 
rence to the existence of mind. The sceptical philosopher 
maintains that our successive thoughts and feelings constitute 
mind itself; and that the qualities of hardness, colour, form, 
weight, divisibility, &c., constitute matter. A greater absurdity 
than that which is involved in this statement it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. In the proper place, it will be unfolded 
at length. All that is necessary to. observe at present i s, that 
the preceding statements, while they abandon all intentioh 
of inquiring into the essence of mind, take for granted its 
existence by exhibiting it as the permanent subject of all the 
varying phenomena of which we are conscious. 

Nop secondly, is it intended to intimate that there may be 
no essential difference between the essence of matter and of 
mind; for all the speculations of intellectual science take it 
for granted that such a difference exists, and, on the supposi- 
' tion of there being none, would bo perfectly absurd. We in¬ 
quire, at one time, into the qualities <of the substance matter; 
we inquire at another time into the qualities of the substance 
mind (the term substance, in reference to the mind, is used to 
avoid circumlocution) as contra-distinguished from those of 
matter: but, if the essence of matter and mind be not essen- 

I 

tially different, the subject of our inquiries is, in both cases/ 
the same. Though it must, accordingly, be confessed to be 
unphilosophical to speculate concerning the positive essence of 
the mind, it is not unphilosophical to attempt to show that 
that essence is not material. The importance, not to say 
necessity, of doing this is greater, we conceive, than Mr. 
Stewart, or even Dr. Brown, seems disposed to allow. The 
former, indeed,, says, that “the conclusions to which we are 
led, by a careful examination of the phenomena which mind 
exhibits, have no necessary qonnexion with our opinions con- 
cerfling its nature.” This statement is surely not correct. 
Are we not in the constant habit of contending that the com¬ 
plexity, which it is impossible not to ascribe to some of the 
• mental phenomena, cannot be similar to that which is produced 
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by the union of two or more substances so as to form qpe physical 
whole, because the mind is a simple indivisible essence ? Do 
we not assume the indivisibility of the mind, in many of 
our speculations ? And have we any right to do this, without 
previously proving the immateriality of mind, i. e., that its 
essence, though unknown, is different from that of matter ? 

Into an extended argument on this subject my limits will 
not permit me to go: it must be sufficient to glance at the 
.proof which may be adduced. Two distinct classes of pheno¬ 
mena, viz., extension, divisibility, gravity, form, colour, at¬ 
traction, repulsion, &c. ; and perception, memory, reasoning, 
joy, grief, &c., become known to us in radically different 
Ways; the former, through the medium of tire external senses, 
—•the latter, by consciousness. Are these phenomena the 
qualities of the same substance ? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that properties so opposite to each other, the knowledge of which 
is obtained in so different a manner, inhere in the same per¬ 
manent subject ? Since the qualities are thus essentially dif¬ 
ferent, must not the essence be essentially different? The 
argument is, however, yet but partially developed. Some of 
these qualities are incompatible with each other, so that, like 
length and shortness, when the comparison is made with.the 
same thing, tljey cannot be the qualities of the same substance. 
Sensation and thought belong to one of the classes of properties 
which have been specified; divisibility is included in the other. 
It sensation and thought were properties of matter—of the 
matter of the brain—they would of necessity be divisible, 
because the brain is so. In other words, every separate particle 
of the thinking and feeling whole, must possess a separate por¬ 
tion of sensation and thought; and the power of thought and 
feeling possessed by the whole brain must be the sum of the 
power of thinking and feeling of its parts. But sensation and 
thought are not divisible, consciousness being judge. The 
separate atoms of the brain have not the power of thought or 
feeling. Hence, the permanent subject of these qualities, what- 
cver be its positive nature, is certainly not material. X. 

The mind, then, is to be regarded as a substance endowed with 
certain properties, susceptible* of various affections, &c., which, 
existing successively as momentary states of the mind, consti¬ 
tute all the phenomena of thought and feeling: our object is to 
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ascertain \riiat these properties, powers, and susceptibilities of the 
mind are. How, then, is this to be done? The best reply is the 
following:'—“We must inquire into the properties of the sub¬ 
stance mind, in the same way as we inquire into the properties 
Of the substance matter. As we say of gold, that; it is that 
which is of a certain specific weight, yellow, ductile, fusible at a 
certain temperature, and capable of certain combinations, because 
all these properties have been observed by ourselves or others ; 
so we say of the mind, that it is that which perceives, re¬ 
members, compares, and is susceptible of various emotions, or 
other feelings; because of all those thoughts and feelings we have 
been conscious, or have observed them indirectly in others. We 
arc not entitled to state with confidence any quality as a property 
of gold, which we do not remember to have observed ourselves, 
or to have received on the faith of the observation of others, 
whose authority we have reason to consider as indubitable; 
and as little are we entitled to assert any quality, or general 
susceptibility, as belonging to the human mind, of which we 
have not been conscious ourselves in the feelings resulting from 
it, or for which we have not the authority of the indubitable 
consciousness of others.”* 

The preceding statements exhibit the Baconian method of 
investigation, in its application to mind. It is not less melan¬ 
choly than wonderful, that so many centuries should have 
rolled away before it was distinctly perceived that the proper¬ 
ties and laws of mind can be ascertained by observation and 
induction alone. Yet in the employment of this method,- it is’ 
necessary to remember, that it affords us no light with reference 
to the rectitude of any particular affection of mind. We dis¬ 
cover by it how the constitution of the mind renders us capable 
of feeling and acting ; but not whether, thus feeling and thus 
acting in any particular case, we should feel and act rightly. 
In one respect, indeed, the knowledge of what is, is identical 
with the knowledge of what ought to be in man.-j- The phy¬ 
sical constitution of the mind is what it should be, because it 
is what God made it. When, therefore, we have ascertained, 
by .the inductive process, what are its natural susceptibilities, 
its various capabilities of feeling, We know what man should be 


Brown, Vol. I., p. 85. 
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in this point of view. But susceptibilities, or capabilities of 
feeling, &c., are to be carefully distinguished from actual 
feelings. A being who is susceptible of the angry' emotions, 
unless he be a perfect moral agent, may be improperly angry. 
When, therefore, we have ascertained that the emotion of anger 
or love (I speak not now of the capacity of loving or of being 
angry) is in the mind, we have yet to inquire what moral 
character the emotion bears. That inquiry belongs, however, 
# to the department of moral science.* 

Our present inquiry, then, regards the phenomena of ir.ind 
only ; and we are to depend, not upon hypothesis, but observa¬ 
tion, for all the knowledge that is to be obtained upon the 
subject. Now, with reference to the phenomena of mind, the 
question occurs, “What are the particular points to be examined ?” 
This is a question of great practical importance. Had preceding 
philosophers given to it more of their attention, the science of 
mind would have made more rapid progress. Dr. Brown brings 
it prominently into view ; and it is to be ascribed, partly at 
least, to the circumstance of his liaving*kepi this definite and 
proper object of inquiry so steadily before him, that his inves¬ 
tigations have been attended with such splendid success. The 
phenomena of mind consist* of certain thoughts and feelings, or, 
to use a single word, comprehending both, of certain states. 
Now the only questions which can be instituted, in reference to 
these states, are the two following:—“ What is the order in 
which they arise ?” and, “ What are the elements of which they 
consist?” Leaving out of our consideration, for the present, 
the moral character of our various states of mind (an inquiry 
which jsvill be entered upon at the proper time and place), it is 
imagined that the questions just mentioned comprise every 
topic of investigation in relation to mind. 

This two-fold object of intellectual science has been illustrated 
by its analogy to the objects of natural science. All physical 
inquiry is directed to ascertain either the composition of bodies,* 
or their powers and suscept ibilities: in other words, the elemen¬ 
tary bodies which are to be found in any aggregate before us; or 
the manner in which these aggregates affect other substances, 
and are affected by them ih return; i. e.,.the changes which 
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they produce or suffer. All the phenomena of the material 
world consist of changes. Take, for example, the phenomenon 
of the solution of glass in the fluoric acid. What is this but a 
change in the state of the glass—a change from solidity to 
fluidity 1 These changes can only be ascertained by observa¬ 
tion ; and t he ch anges which one bod y pr oduces upon all others, 
indicate its powers—the changes which it. supers. from the. 
action of others, its susceptibilities., 

If the term element were here used as equivalent with ulti¬ 
mate atom, it is manifest that this statement of Dr. Brown 
would be open to an objection brought against it by Dr. Welsh, 
viz., that it is impossible for us to discover the ultimate atoms 
of bodies, if such atoms exist; and that, even if we could, our 
knowledge of them would be only relative : we could learn 
nothing more concerning them, than the changes they would 
produce or suffer; so that the two inquiries of Dr. Brown 
“ may, in chemical science, be resolved into one : our sole object 
being, not to ascertain the original atoms that compose any 
body, but the changes which the body will undergo, or occasion, 
in new circumstances.” 

Taking the term element, however, in the manner in which 
it is ordinarily used by chemists, i iz., to denote a substance 
which appears to be simple, or uncompounded (and it is not 
certain to me that Dr. Brown did not intend it to be understood 
in this sense), it is manifestly the object of physical science to 
ascertain the elements, as well as the powers and susceptibilities, 
of bodies. But how then can the objects of physical, illustrate 
those of intellectual, science ? Do our thoughts and feelings, or 
states of mind, stand in need of analysis, like manifestly com¬ 
pound physical substances ? Do they even admit of any such 
analysis ? Do they stand in the relation of cause and effect to 
each other,—one thought introducing another thought, and one 
feeling another feeling, as a cause produces its appropriate 
effect in the material world ? If this be the case, it is manifest 
that the preceding remarks, concerning the object of physical 
science, may be transferred to our inquiries relative to mind. 
Now, of this there can be no reasonable doubt. 

r fhe phenomena of mind, like those of matter, maintain an 
order of su ccess ion, and so are capable of arrangement as causes 
and effects. It is, therefore, one great object of mental science to 
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ascertain the laws of succession, without which no such arrange- 

o 

ment'could be effected. Now, while the truth of the important 
fact just affirmed will be generally admitted, the fact itself may 
be misconceived. It becomes, therefore, necessary to observe 
that, in maintaining the existence of an order of succession in 
our mental states, it is not meant to affirm that the state B, for 
instance, invariably follows the state A. Experience disproves 
this. It will afterwards be shown that the state A may stand 
in the relation of cause to various mental states besides B, ac¬ 
cording to laws then to be explained. The great thing affirmed 
is, that the observed orders of succession are never seen to be~\ 
reversed. Thus the perception of danger invariably precedes 
the emotion of fear ; it never follows it. 

It is, agqin, important to remember, that our knowledge of the 1 
laws which regulate the successions of thought and feeling is j 
derived altogether from experience. Those who have been un- * 
accustomed to speculations of this kind may not be at once pre¬ 
pared to concede this. Some thoughts and feelings seem so 
naturally, and even necessarily, to result from other thoughts and 
feelings, that we are apt to imagine we should have been able to 
predict their sequence. This is, however, a mistake. Their ap¬ 
parent inseparable union is the consequence of our having in¬ 
variably found.them together.' The mind was doubtless so formed 
.as to secure the present order of its phenomena ; and, while its 
existing constitution remains, a different order is impossible. But 
that constitution was, to us at least, an arbitrary one. For any- 
filing we know to the contrary, a different constitution might 
have been given, in which case the present order of succession 
might have been changed, if not reversed. It is, then, manifest 
that nothing can be known of mind—of its capacities, pheno¬ 
mena—of the relation of the latter to each other as cause and 
effect, but as the result of actual observation. To supjxise the 
contrary, is as absurd as to imagine that we might have pre¬ 
dicted the properties of gold without examination ; or described 
the nature of a machine which depended, for its form, size, &e., 
on the will of the inventor, without an actual inspection of it. 

Were it possible for a doubt of the truth of the foregoiilg 
statements to remain on the minds of any, I Jrould refer them 
to tlyi case of brutes. That brutes possess mind, i. e., something 
which is not matter, all but avowed materialists must allow. 
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Yet the succession of states of feeling in the minds of brutes 
is not the same as that which is observed in men—a decided 
proof that the properties of the substance mind, and, a fortiori, 
the successions of its phenomena—being to us arbitrary—can 
only be ascertained by actual observation. 

Nor is this the case in the department of mind alone. The 
statement holds good with reference to the successions of all 
phenomena, whether they be material or mental. Allowing it 
to be true that “ better eyes ” would enable us to discover the 
composition of bodies, it is undeniable that no increased power 
or delicacy of sensual organization could apprise us of their 
powers and susceptibilities. The changes which result from 
the mutual action of bodies, and in which, as we have seen, all 
the phenomena of the natural world consist, can manifestly be 
known only by experience. Independently of experience, “ who 
by considering separately the mere sensible qualities of bodies, 
could have ascertained the changes which, in new circumstances 
of union, they might reciprocally suffer or produce ? Who could 
infer, from the similar appearance of a lump of sugar and a 
lump of calcareous spar, that the one would bo soluble in water, 
and the other remain unmelted; or from the different aspect of 
gunpowder and snow, that a spark would be extinguished, if it 
fell upon the one, and, if it fell upon the other, would excite an 
explosion that would be almost irresistible ? But for experience, 
we should be altogether incapable of predicting any such effects 
from either of the objects compared; or if we did know that 
the peculiar susceptibility belonged to one of the two, and no.L 
to the other, we might as readily suppose that calcareous spar 
would melt in water as sugar, and as readily, that snow as that 
gunpowder would detonate by the contact of a spark. It is 
experience alone which teaches us that these effects ever take 
place, and that they take place not in all substances, but only 
in some particular substances." 

There have, indeed, been philosophers who held the opinion, 
that "if we were acquainted with the intimate structure of 
bodies, we should then see, not merely what coipuscular changes 
take place in them, but why these changes take place, and should 
thus be able to predict, before experience, the effects which 
they would reciprocally produce.” Mr. Locke, for instance, 
imagined that if we knew the mechanical affections of a particle 
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of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man, we should be able to 
tell beforehand that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium 
make a man sleep. This opinion of Mr. Locke is obviously 
grounded upon the assumption, that all the changes which take 
place in the material universe, as well as in the cases he refers 
to, are the effects of contact and impulse ; and of a kind, there¬ 
fore, which may be termed, strictly, mechanical. On this senti- 
men.t, we observe, in the first place, that it is not supported 
by evidence ; and, secondly , that if it were as well as it is ill- 
founded, it. would leave the difficulty where it found it; since 
the consequences which result from mechanical influence, from 
even contact itself, are known only by experience or testimony. 
We must see, in order to ascertain the reciprocal influence of 
bodies, i. e., their susceptibilities and powers. “ That a ball in 
motion, when it meets another at rest, should force this to quit 
its place, appears now to be something which it required no 
skill or experience to predict; and yet, though oui faculties 
were, in every respect, as vigorous as now, if we could imagine 
this most common of all phenomena to be*wliolly unknown to 
us, what reason should we be ffble to discover in the circum¬ 
stances that immediately precede the shock, for inferring the 
effect that truly results, rathbr than any other effect whatever ? 
Were the laws of motion previouffy unknown, it would be in 
itself as presumable, that the moving ball should simply stop 
when it reached the other, or that it should merely rebound 
from it, as that the quiescent ball should be forced by it to quit 
iBs state of rest, and move forward in the same direction. We 
know, indeed, that the effect is different, but it is because we 
have witnessed it that we know it ; not because the laws of 
motion, or any of the mechanical affections of matter whatever, 
are qualities that might be inferred independently of obser¬ 
vation.” 

Mr. Locke’s statements, however, suppose that we do not 
know the mechanical affections of matter. Whatever, then, 
might have been the case with us had we possessed this know¬ 
ledge, it is fhanifest, since we are destitute of it, that our 
acquaintance with the sequences of* phenomena in the material 
world, i. e., with the powers and susceptibilities.of bodies, must 

Brown, pp. 120, 121. 
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be derived from experience alone. Here, then, a difficulty sug¬ 
gests itself. Experience teaches us the past only, not the future. 
But to affirm of any body that it possesses certain powers and 
susceptibilities, is to state the changes which it will occasion 
and undergo to the end of time. If, then, there is nothing in 
the structure of bodies to enable us to predict these changes, 
from what source does our confidence that they will occur arise ? 
The only satisfactory reply, we apprehend, is, that it springs 
from an original principle of our nature.* The great Former 
of the mind has so constituted it, that, on the sight of a certain 
operation of one body upon another, or of a certain change 
effected by the former, in the state or appearance of the latter, 
we are irresistibly led to believe that the same change will, in 
similar circumstances, take place in all time to come,. There is 
nothing wonderful in this; at any rate, it is not more wonderful 
than that any thought, or feeling, or state of mind, should exist 
in any circumstances whatever. Here, as Dr. Brown justly 
observes, “ nothing is wonderful, or all is wonderful! ” The 
Creator of the universe ordained a certain order of sequence 
in the phenomena of the natural world; and, by giving to us 
an original or instinctive belief in the regularity of this 
sequence, he has enabled us to 'fqresee, and provide for, the 
physical events that are to ftise, without which foresight, the 
creatures for whom he has so bountifully provided must have 
been left to perish, “ ignorant and irresolute, amid elements that 
seemed waiting to obey them, and victims of confusion in the 
veiy midst of all the harmonies of the universe.” f 

To know the order in which the phenomena of the material 
universe present themselves to our view, is to know them in 
the relation of cause and effect. If, then, there is nothing in the 
structure of bodies which can enable us to predict this relation, 
—jf our knowledge of it is the result of experience alone, it 
follows that all we know in reference to a cause is, that it is the 
immediate and invariable antecedent of a certain change, to 
which we give the name of an effect. It is not said that there 
■is nothing more in a cause than immediate and invariable 
antecedence ; for if there were not aptitude in a cause to pre¬ 
cede, and in an effect to follow ; i. e., if there were not something 

Vide, on this point, Dr. Chalmers’s Works, Vol. I., p. 121. 
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in the vei'y constitution of the ca-fse, to adapt it to stand in the 
relation of precedence, it would follow, in that case, that the 
cause and effect are only united like two nouns by a conjunction, 
and so might exchange places ; and, further, that there is no¬ 
thing to bind them together but the direct energy of the great 
first cause; so that, in fact, God is the only agent in the uni¬ 
verse—a sentiment which, by annihilating all the indications of 
still, and contrivance, of adaptation of means to ends, with 
which the universe abounds, would overturn the foundation of 
morals as well as religion, the doctrine of the Divine existence 
itself. 

On this subject I am constrained to dissent from the doctrine 
of. Dr. Brown. Admitting, as he does, that there is aptitude 
in a cause to precede, he yet denies that a cause is anything 
more than an immediate and invariable antecedent; statements 
which appear to me irreconcilably opposed to each other. Had 
Dr. Brown contented himself with affirming that no third sub¬ 
stance intervenes between the cause and. the effect, by which 
their junction is effected ; had he even merely denied that y 
can form any conception of the nature of this aptitude, J could 
have gone along with him. But to' maintain that there is 
nothing in a cause but impiediate and invariable antecedence, 
is, in my judgment, only a different mode of affirming that 
there is no aptitude in a cause to precede : since aptitude to 
precede differs as much from actual precedence, as aptitude to 
produce sensation differs from the production of sensation, or 
Jt9nn the sensation produced. It strikes me that this admirable 
writer has not sufficiently distinguished between the cause itself 
and our notion of that cause. There may be nothing more in our 
conception of a cause than that it immediately and invariably 
precedes a certain effect; but there may be something more in 
the cause itself. Our conception of fragrance in a rose ip, that 
it produces a certain sensation ; but the fragrance itself is 
something different from this. In like manner, our conception 
of a cause is that of immediate and invariable antecedence; of 
its adaptation to be an antecedent we know nothing, we can 
form no distinct conception; yet it‘necessarily differs from the 
antecedence itself, i. e., a cauSe is something 'more than an 
immediate and invariable antecedent. 

The same general principles apply to the philosophy of mind, 

c 2 
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as well as to the philosophy of matter. The phenomena of 
mind present themselves successively. The order of* their 
sequence is ascertained by experience, and experience alone; 
there being nothing in one state of mind from which it would 
have been possible for us to predict the occurrence of any other, 
by which the Creator determined that it should be followed. 
Those thoughts and feelings which immediately precede, we 
denominate causes ; those which immediately succeed, we call 
effects. God has so formed the human mind that there is an 

• r 

aptitude in certain feelings, or states of mind, to precede and 
follow one another; but of the nature of that aptitude we can 
form, as we have said, no conception. AH we know of the 
human mind, in this point of view, is confined to the hare fact, 
that there are certain laws, by which, or according to which, 
the order in the sequences of its phenomena are regulated; and 
it is one great object of intellectual science to ascertain what 
these laws are. 

But the phenomena of mind may be further regarded as 
compile and susceptible of analysis. The term analyse is of 
Greek origin, and signifies to untie or unloose. Its possible 
application to the different substances in nature assumes that 
they are not simple but compound substances. It would seem, 
therefore, to foUow, as a necessary consequence, t that no simple 
uueompounded substance can be analysed ; that, unless a body 
consist of parts—like a mechanical compound, where the jiarts 
are in juxtaposition, or in a state of aggregation ; or a chemical 
compound, where they are in a state of intimate incorporation 
—it must be manifestly impossible to resolve it into parts. 

A difficulty then occurs here in the science of mind ; for, as 
the mind is a simple indivisible essence, and as all its thoughts 
and feelings, however complex they may appear, must be, in 
reality, as simple and indivisible as the mind itself, it would 
appear as if there could be no analysis of any of the mental 
phenomena. With respect to matter, the case is essentially 
different. Here, with seeming simplicity, there is real com¬ 
plexity. A piece of glass, which appears reaHy simple, is, in 
truth, not so. It is composed of a vast number of particles of 
alkaline and silicious matter bSund together, which the art of 
the chemist can separate, and exhibit in a state of disunion. 
In this case, the simplicity and oneness is not in the body, but 
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in our conceptions; it is not one, but we think it so. Analysis 
is, accordingly, practicable here. But the most complex thought 
or feeling, whatever number of others have had influence in 
modifying it, is still only one feeling; “ for we cannot divide 
the states or affections of our minds into separate self-existing 
fractions, as we can divide a compound mass of matter into 
masses which are separate and self-existing, nor distinguish 
half, a joy or sorrow from a whole joy or sorrow.” And yet it 
is impossible not to regard some of our ideas an<f feelings as 
complex. In what sense, then, can complexity be ascribed to 
any of the mental phenomena ? How can they be analysed ? 
What is the meaning of the term ana!ysis in its application to 
them ? To these questions, the light of modern metaphysics 
alone will enable us to give anything like a satisfactory reply. 

Dr. Brown tells us that our original simple states of mind 
become so altered and modified, through the influence of the 
associating principle combining others with them, that they 
may never afterwards be found in their original state; that these 
modified states of mind, resulting from the*association ff many 
thoughts and feelings, though they are, and in the very nature 
of the case must be, as simple as the mind itself, necessarily 
appear to us as if they were Actually composed of the thoughts 
and feelings thus associated together. A complex state of mind 
is, then, one which is the result of certain previous states, “ to 
which, as if existing together, it is felt to have the virtual relar- 
tion of equality, or the relation which a whole bears to the parts 
tfiat are comprehended in it. But the conception of a golden 
mountain, for instance, is still as much one state or feeling of 
one simple mind, as either of the separate conceptions of gold,* 
and of a mountain, which preceded it.” The process of analysis, 
then, in reference to mind, is the act of distinguishing the sepa¬ 
rate sensations, or thoughts, or emotions, which appear to be 
comprehended in these complex states, or from which the states 
themselves have resulted. It is not the resolution of a sub¬ 
stance actually compound into the elements of which it con¬ 
sists, but of one which appears to be compound, into what 
appear to be its elements. It is a ftental or virtual untying of 
a certain feeling of mind, “which being considered by us as 
equivalent to the separate ideas from which it results, or as 
comprehensive of them, is truly to our conception—though to 
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our conception only, and therefore only virtually or relatively 
to us the inquirers—the same as if it were composed of the 
separate feelings co-existing, as the elements of a body co-exist 
in space.” 

In the scientific examination of mind, analysis must be em¬ 
ployed, as well as in that of matter. It is less, perhaps, a sub¬ 
ject of wonder than of regret, to those who are acquainted with 
the literary productions of Mr. Dugald Stewart, that he shpuld 
interpose tlie high authority of his name to prevent an entrance 
even into a field of investigation so important. How can it be 
doubted that in education, oratory, and poetry, there would 
exist more power in guiding the thoughts and feelings of men 
in general, if we possessed a more intimate knowledge of the 
elements of our complex sentiments and affections; i e., a know- 
ledge of the varied simpler thoughts and feelings, which the 
power of association has bound indissolubly together 1 From 
the influence of how many circumstances, adapted to modify 
injuriously our subsequent states of mind,—to pervert the 
judgment, and to cdrrupt the heart,—might we be preserved,- 
were intellectual science more generally studied and understood! 
No man, whose sentiments are guided by Divine Revelation, 
can expect that any attempted process of moral reformation, 
without higher concurring energy, will subvert the empire of 
evil in the world. But every possible corrective of a moral 
nature we ought to employ, while we look to higher instru¬ 
mentality, and higher agency, for more glorious triumphs than 
any which education alone can achieve. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE TRUE NATURE OF THE POWERS AND SUSCEPTIBILITIES 
OF THE MIND EXPLAINED. 

The phenomena of mind, or its varied thoughts and feelings, 
comprise, as we have seen, everything, in relation to it, of 
which we can obtain any knowledge. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to endeavour to ascertain what is the notion wo 
ought to form of these phenomena. 

The body possesses various members, distinct from each other, • 
•though they form unitedly one beautiful and perfect whole. 
And hence it is possible to lflse one of the bodily members 
while the others remain, or to put one in motion while the 
others continue at rest. 

From our proneness to reason analogically, we are apt to 
transfer the same mode of thinking to the mind; to conceive 
that it consists of various powers, as the body is composed of 
different members, each of which is distinct from the others, as 
Well as from the mind itself, and capable of existing apart from 
the rest, or of perishing while its associate powers remain in 
being and in vigour. 

A little reflection will, however, convince us that some at least 
of these notions are utterly inconsistent with our conceptions of 
mind as a simple indivisible essence. It will remind us that, as 
the mind does not, like the body, consist of parts, no analogy 
borrowed from the latter will apply here; that the powers of 
perceiving, feeling, judging, &c., are not to be considered as 
separate portions or members, go to speak, of the mind; but as 
capabilities of existing in various states of thought and feeling, 
which states constitute the whole phenomena of the mind, and 
as far at least as the physiology of the mind is concerned, the 
exclusive subject of inquiry and examination. 
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With reference, then, to these phenomena, let it be most care¬ 
fully, observed, that they are not to be regarded as constituting 
something distinct from the mind, but as being different states 
of the mind itself. This is one of the fundamental principles of 
Dr. Brown’s philosophy; and its importance is so great as to 
render it deserving of a little fuller elucidation. I shall view 
it, first, in its bearing upon the actual phenomena of the 
mind ; and, secondly, upon what we denominate its power's 
and susceptibilities. 

According to the doctrine of the Peripatetics, ideas are not 
merely distinct from the mind, but actual images of objects 
which, as it was supposed, are contemplated by the mind in 
perception, and which rise again to view in every act of memory. 
This doctrine is now, however, universally discarded ; and, in¬ 
deed, so manifest is its absurdity, that it is impossible to avoid 
expressing astonishment at the length of time during which it 
held dominion over the public mind. In many instances the 
• existence of such an image is altogether incredible, or rather 
impossible. “ That there should be an image of an individual- 
object in the mind, as of a rfcse, is conceivable. But what 
image can there be of honesty, of justice, or of any other similar 
quality?” It is now, accordingly,generally admitted, that an 
idea is nothing more than the conception or notion which the 
mind forms of an object. Still, this mode of expression is apt to 
foster the opinion that an idea, a notion, thought, &c., is some¬ 
thing in the mind, distinct from the mind itself, and capable of 
being actually separated from it. We talk of a notion, a thought, 
or an idea, as though it constituted a real independent entity, 
like gold, silver, &c. “ There seems;” says Dr. Welsh, “ to be a 

natural tendency in all men, when they first reflect upon the sub¬ 
jects of their consciousness, to conceive that ideas and feelings 
are something different from the mind itself. We ascribe to them 
a real Existence, shadowy and undefined it may be, but still real, 
as if they were separate entities, over which we exercise a mys¬ 
terious power, calling them into existence, and allowing them 
again to fade into nothing at gur will” All this is delusion. 
There is no notion or idea in the mind distinguishable from it. 
A thought, in the concrete state, < i. e., “ a particular thought, as 
it really exists in the mind of an individual, is the mind think¬ 
ing”—an idea is the mind conceiving. “ A cause of thought 
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we can easily conceive separate from the mind, in an outward 
object,”—“or an object we can conceive separate from the 
mind, about which our thoughts are employed ; but what notion 
is it possible to form of a thought distinguishable from the mind 
thinking,”* or of an idea from the mind conceiving ? 

Our notions, thoughts, and ideas, then, are nothing more than 
different states of the mind itself. A similar assertion may be 
made with reference to our endlessly diversified sensations. 
They are not distinct and separable from the mind. There is 
not the mind, and its sensations, as we say there is the body, and 
the limbs ; for the sensation is the mind affected in a particular 
way. When the leg, or arm, has received some injury, we do 
not say there is the arm, and its wound ; for the wound is, not 
indeed the arm itself, but the arm in a particular state In 
like manner, a sensation is not actually the mind itself, as I)r. 
Welsh properly observes ; for we employ the word mind to sig¬ 
nify the unknown substance of which the qualities only can be 
ascertained,—but this unkrfbwn substance in a particular atMe, 
or rather, a particular state of mind. • 

The same thing may be said 6f the varied affections of the 
mind. We are not to conceive of the emotions of joy, sorrow, 
hope, fear, &c., which there rS reason to think many do, as so- 
many feelings, laid up, so to speak, in the mind—feelings totally 
distinct from the mind, and capable of being separated from it; 
they are the mind itself in different states, or different affections 
of mind. They only exist, accordingly, when they are felt. 
Ifiere is no joy, no sorrow, &c., in the mind when these emotions 
are not experienced. Doubtless the mind possesses a permanent 
capability of being made to exist in the particular states of hope, 
fear, &c. ; and, for ordinary purposes, it may be sufficiently 
accurate to call this capability the affection of hope, fear, &ic. 
But, in reality, hope, or fear, is the mind affected in a 
particular manner, or existing in a particular state. * The 
capability of experiencing these emotions, stands in a simi¬ 
lar relation to the emotions themselves, with the power of per¬ 
ceiving extension, solidity, &c., to the perception of extension, 
&c., itself. 

It is not difficult to show the application of these principles to 
Memoirs of Dr. Brown, pp. 215—221. 
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what are called the powers and susceptibilities of the mind. 
They are not to be regarded as distinct from the mind itself, or 
as separate from each other. Of this the great Mr. Locke was 
well aware. “ These powers of the mind, viz., of perceiving and 
preferring,” says this writer, “are usually called by another 
name, and the ordinary way of speaking is, that the understand¬ 
ing, and the will, are two faculties of the mind; a word proper 
enough, if it be used, as all words should be, so as not to breed 
any confusion in men’s thoughts by being supposed, as I sus¬ 
pect it has been, to stand for some real beings in the soul, that 
performed those actions of understanding and volition. For 
when we say the will is the commanding or superior faculty of 
the soul; that-it is, or is not, free; that it determines the infe¬ 
rior faculties; that it follows the dictates of the understanding, 
&e.; though these, and the like expressions, by those that care¬ 
fully attend to their own ideas, and conduct their thoughts more 
by the evidence of things than the sound of words, may be un¬ 
derstood in a clear and distinct sens#; yet, I suspect, I say, that 
this way of speaking of faculties has misled many into a confused 
notion of so many distinct agehts in us, which had their several 
provinces and authorities, and did command, obey, and perform 
several actions, as so many distinct, beings; which has been no 
small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty, in 
uestions relating to them.”* 

The faculties of the mind, or its powers and susceptibilities, 
t it then be remembered, are not to be distinguished from the 
iind itself. The words denote the constitution it has received 
om its Creator, by which it is capable of existing in all those 
ifferent states which form the consciousness of life. Our 
:tual feelings d epend upon.the natiye of t he m ind, and the 
iture of the objects by which the mind js affected, _ Were a 
lange in either to take place, the phenomena, which it is the 
isiness of intellectual science to contemplate, would undergo a 
irresponding change. “ It is the object, indeed, which affects 
le mind when sentient; but it is the original susceptibility of 
ie mind itself which determines and modifies the particular 
lection, very nearly, if I‘may illustrate what is mental by so 
arse an image, as the impression which a seal leaves on melted 


* Book II., chap, xxi., section 6. 
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wax depends, not on the qualities of the wax alone, or of the 
seal alone, but on the softness of the one, and the form of the 
other.”* 

Thus the powers and susceptibilities of the mind are not to 
be identified with the actual phenomena of mind, though they 
constitute nothing different from the mind itself. They axe, in 
fact, the nature of the mind,— its capabilities of feeling, think¬ 
ing, conceiving, judging, &c. ; an actual feeling, or conception, 
or judgment, as it exists in the mind, is a particular state of 
the mind itself. 

There is not a very broad line of distinction between a power 
and a susceptibility of the mind. Both of the terms denote a 
certain constitution of the mind. The latter- exhibits what 
Locke called its passive powers, that is, its capacities of under¬ 
going certain changes ; the former intimates its faculties of pro¬ 
ducing certain changes. The odour of a rose comes in contact 
with the olfactory nerved, and a certain mental feeling, or a 
sensation, is the result; i. e., a change is produced in the sfate 
of the mind; this change indicates the existence of a mental 
susceptibility . We will to movS our limbs; the limbs are in¬ 
stantly obedient to volition ; and this motion of the limbs, pro¬ 
duced by volition, indicate^ a mental power. 

To the above distinction, though correct, no great practical 
importance is to be attached. It is of far greater consequence 
to remember, that neither the term susceptibility, nor power, de¬ 
notes anything distinct from the constitution of the mind. The 
susceptibility to which we have referred is a certain constitution 
of mind, in consequence of which, a change in its state takes place 
on the approach of a certain material object. The power to 
which we have referred is also a certain constitution of mind, in 
consequence of which a change takes place in the state of the 
body, subsequent to a certain feeling of mind. What is accusa¬ 
tion but a certain state of mind ? What is a volition but a cer¬ 
tain state of mind ? ’ They both imply a certain constitution of 
mind by which it is rendered capable of existing in these different 
states ; but whether we give to this constitution the name of sus¬ 
ceptibility, or power, or capacity, is* of no material importance. 
When the state of mind of which we at any time speak, is regarded 


Brown, Vol. I., p. 22. 
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as a consequent of something else, it maybe convenient to say, that 
it indicates a corresponding mental susceptibility ; and when it 
is regarded as the antecedent of something else, that it proves 
the existence of a mental power. But the susceptibility, and the 
power, are not different from the mind. Both may be included 
under the general term capacity of existing in certain states,— 
a capacity of which we can know nothing, but by the states of 
thought and feeling which grow out of it, and which owes its 
existence to the sovereign pleasure of the Creator of the mind. 

Nor are the states of mind which are thus indicative of what 
are called mental powers, and mental susceptibilities, so radically 
different as it is sometimes imagined. The mind has the power 
of volition ; it has also the susceptibility of sensation. Now, 
between an actual sensation, and an actual volition, what essen¬ 
tial distinction of the kind, that is, which the words susceptibi¬ 
lity and power might lead us to expect, is found to exist ? They 
are both states of mind. They are both caused by something 
else ; for volition can no more exist without a cause than sensa¬ 
tion. Each of them may be the cause of something else. The 
sensation of hunger may produce the desire of food ; a volition 
may produce a bodily movement, or a mental effort. Why, then, 
should the latter be said to indicate a mental power, and the 
former a mental susceptibility ? In fact, there is not a single state 
of mind which may not sustain the double relation of cause and 
effect—which may not be itself a change from a former state, and 
lead to a change. So that, according to the foregoing distinction 
between susceptibilities and powers, all our mental faculties may 
be regarded as constituting both ; and, if an attempt be made 
to establish any other distinction, it will, we think, be found to 
prove abortive. 

In the subsequent part of this volume, the term susceptibilities, 
or powers, will be used to denote the nature, or capacity, or 
constitution of the mind, by which it is capable of existing in 
those varied states of thought and feeling which form the con¬ 
sciousness of life. 

The whole of the preceding statement may be illustrated by 
a reference to the propertied or qualities of physical substances, 
■these properties cannot be separated from the body in which 
they inhere. There is no such thing in nature as a quality 
apart from its substance. Qualities, indeed, constitute nothing 
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distinct from substances. They are the substance formed capa¬ 
ble of undergoing and of originating certain changes ; its capa¬ 
cities of 'producing changes, we term its powers; its capacities 
of undergoing changes, we denominate its susceptibilities. 

It has been too common to conceive of the powers, properties, 
or qualities of a substance as something superadded to it, and 
capable of being withdrawn from it. This is a great mistake. 
Dr. Brown has shown, with resistless force of argument, that “ the 
substances which exist in nature, are everything that have a real 
existence in nature." The statement, however, of this writer, and 
of his able and excellent biographer, the late Rev. Dr, Welsh,* 
that the powers or qualities of a substance, are the substance 
itself considered inrelationto certain changes which it undergoes 
or occasions, seems to me liable to exception. It is in harmony 
with their doctrine with regard to causation, and must, stand or 
fall with it. If the powers, &c., of bodies, are those bodies con¬ 
sidered in different relations, it follows that if we, who observe 
the relations, did not exist, the powers of which we speak would 
not exist. Besides, as it is not, on then* system, the direct 
energy of the Deity which bindS the cause and the effect toge¬ 
ther, it leaves the important fact—how it comes to pass that 
the particular relations which we actually witness exist, and not 
opposite relations, altogether unaccounted for. I prefer, there¬ 
fore, the statement given above, viz., that the powers or qualities 
of a substance are not, indeed, to be regarded as anything dif¬ 
ferent from the substance ; but the particular nature or consti¬ 
tution which the Creator has given to it, in consequence of 
which it is capable of existing in the various relations it sustains 
to other bodies. A similar exception must, we think, be taken 
against the statement, that the powers or susceptibilities of the 
mind are the mind itself, considered in relation to certain 
changes which it occasions or undergoes. They rather denote, 
as it has been already stated, that particular nature or constitu¬ 
tion which has been given to it by its Creator ; in consequence 
of which it is capable of existing in these various relations. 
Power, or susceptibility, in short, denotes not the relations them¬ 
selves, nor the consideration of them, but a physical capacity of 
sustaining them. 


* Vide Note A. 
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THE MANNER IN WHICH OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE MENTAL 
PHENOMENA IS OBTAINED. 

Of the essence both of matter and of mind, we are, as we have 
seen, profoundly ignorant. All that can be known of either is 
comprehended in the varying phenomena they exhibit. An im¬ 
portant question then occurs here,—“ In what way do we gain 
our acquaintance with these phenomena ? How do the worlds 
of matter and of mind become known to us ? Is it necessary 
that we should be --endowed with special and separate powers 
to obtain that limited information, with reference to each, to 
which it is possible for us, in the present state, to attain ?” ’ 

1 o the latter question an answer has usually been given in 
the affirmative. Sensation or perception, it is generally said, 
is the link which unites us to the material universe,—that high 
and, in many respects, mysterious power, which reveals to us 
the phenomena of nature, or the world without us; while con¬ 
sciousness makes us acquainted with the phenomena of the 
world within. 

Now, concerning the way in which the phenomena of matter 
become known to us, there neither is, nor can there be, any 
doubt. External objects affect our organs of sense, or, as we 
are accustomed to say, (though the words convey no distinct 
meaning, being little better than a cloak for ignorance,) make an 
'impression upon them. This affection of the organ is instantly 
followed by a certain feeling, or state of mind,—a feeling, or 
state, which necessarily supposes that the mind must have been 
so constituted by its Creator as to be capable of being made to 
exist, in that particular state; that is, in other words, it supposes 
that a certain power—the power of sensation, or perception—has 
been conferred upon it by the Deity. Thus the phenomena of 
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matter become known to us, and can only become known to us, 
through the medium of a certain physical or bodily conforma¬ 
tion, in union with a certain mental susceptibility or power. 

The same mode of thinking we have been in the habit, as it 
appears to me, of transferring improperly to the phenomena of 
mind. Since the discovery of the properties of matter is made, 
and can only be made, by the power of perception,—to which 
power, the various bodies by which we are surrounded, together 
with their various properties, stand in the relation of objects,— 
we are apt to imagine that th'e phenomena of mind require for 
their recognition a peculiar power, to which a definite name must 
be attached. But, in suffering ourselves to be seduced by this 
analogy, we forget that the phenomena of the- mind are its 
varied thoughts and feelings; and that it’ may not, accordingly, 
require what we call a distinct power of mind, to give us the 
knowledge of them ; though there maybe need for a particular 
faculty to secure to us an acquaintance with bodies which are 
out of the mind, whose existence can, accordingly, only become 
known by some operation upon the mind, or*by the production 
of some change in its state, the v3ry production of which neces¬ 
sarily supposes, as we have seen, that it is possessed of a corre¬ 
sponding susceptibility of undergoing that change. 

To this supposed power, which has thus for its object, as it 
is conceived, the phenomena of mind, philosophers have given 
the name of consciousness. We shall first examine their state¬ 
ments with regard to its nature—statements in which there are 
soyie things to be commende’d, though the general doctrine they 
advocate must, it is conceived, be abandoned. 

“ Consciousness,” says Dr. Reid, “ is a word used by philoso¬ 
phers to signify that immediate knowledge which we have of 
our present thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of all the 
present operations of the mind.”* Within the compass of a few 
lines, he speaks of it as “ a power by which we have a know¬ 
ledge of the operations of our own minds.” Again, in another 
part of his generally excellent writings, he tells us that “ Con¬ 
sciousness is an operation of the understanding of its own kind, 
and cannot be logically defined.” “ ’The objects of it,” he adds,. 
“ are our present pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our 


* Vol. I., p. 32. 
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desires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind,” &e. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive that the general views of this writer 
can have been very distinct, when he could permit phraseology 
so loose and contradictory to escape from his pen. Consciousness 
is, first, the immediate knowledge we have of our thoughts, &e.; 
then, & power by which we know them ; then, again, an opera¬ 
tion of the understanding, (i. e., according to the philosophy of 
this writer, a power, or rather an act of a power,) which cannot 
be logically defined. It is surely needless to remark, that the 
first and second statements are self-contradictory, and the third 
different from both. If consciousness be knowledge, it cannot 
be a power to know. If it be an operation of the understand¬ 
ing, it can, on, his system, be neither the one nor the other. 

Passing by this inaccuracy, some of the subsequent statements 
of Dr. Reid deserve our attention. He tells us, in substance at 
least, and that very justly, that consciousness has relation only 
to things in the mind, such as our thoughts, sensations, emotions, 
&c.—that these are the only proper objects of consciousness; 
that it cannot be said correctly that we are conscious of the 
beings and things that surround us—that they are objects of 
perception, not of consciousness; that it is improper to say we 
are conscious of .things past, even of past feelings, &c.—that they 
are objects of memory, not consciousness. Dr. Reid might have 
added that, though we cannot be conscious of anything out of 
the mind, we are conscious of the perceptions and emotions they 
awaken, because they are really things in the mind, or the 
mind in particular states of thought and feeling. This power 
of consciousness, Dr. Reid affirms to be a different power from 
that by which we perceive external objects ; and a philosopher, 
he says, ought carefully to preserve this distinction. 

Regarding consciousness thus as an original power of the 
mind, distinct from all others, by which we gain the knowledge 
of things in the mind, our author proceeds to show why we put 
confidence in its testimony. The mind experiences a sensation ; 
consciousness assures us that such is the case. “ But if I am 
asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by consciousness, I 
.can find,” he says, “ no pff>of.” “ I cannot find any antecedent 
truth from which it is deduced? or upon which its evidence may 
depend.” He tells us further, that the irresistible conviction we 
have of the operations of our minds is not the effect of reason- 
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ing, but is immediate and intuitive. ‘ The existence, there¬ 
fore,” he adds, “ of these passions and operations of our minds, 
of which we are conscious, is a first principle, which nature re¬ 
quires us to believe upon her authority.” 

A simpler view of the nature of consciousness would have 
shown this excellent writer, how completely unnecessary are all 
such statements. They accord with, and are indeed required 
by, his system, which regards consciousness as an original power 
of the mind, and whose testimony, like that of perception, it 
‘might be supposed necessary to confirm and establish. But if 
consciousness be not an original power—if the consciousness of 
the moment be nothing more than the thought or feeling of the 
moment—if the consciousness of pain, for instance, be the pain 
itself, it is manifestly absurd to attempt even to prove that we 
experience it. All that can be desired or said is, that we 
actually suffer pain. No one, in a sound state of mind, will 
ask for proof that the feeling really exists* 

Mr. Stewart agrees in the general doctrine of Lis predecessor. 

“ It is,” says he, “by the immediate evidence of consciousness, 
that we are assured of the present existence of our various sen¬ 
sations, of all our affections, passions, hopes, fears, thoughts, &c.” 
He adds, very justly, that consciousness is confined to what we 
;call states of mind ; that it does not inform us of the existence 
i of the mind itself; and that “ it would not be possible to arrive 
at the knowledge of its existence, even supposing us to be 
i created in the full possession of all the intellectual capacities 
which belong to human nature, if no impression were ever to 
be made on an external sense.” He states, further, “ that the 
moment in which a sensation is produced, we learn two facts 
at once—the existence of the sensation, and our own existence 
as sentient beings; in other words, the very first exercise of 
consciousness necessarily implies a belief, not only of the present 
existence of what is felt, but of the present existence of that 
which thinks and feels, or of that being which I denote, I and 
myself.” It is, however, of the former of these facts only that 
we are conscious, •f- 

Mi - . Stewart is not free from that vagueness of statement, of. 

* See Note B., at tho end of the volume. 

t Vid* Outlines, pp. 18, 19. Philosophical Essays, Essay I., Chap. I. EIc- 
nents, Vol. II., pp. 52 — 51. 
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■which it was found necessary to complain in the case of 
Dr. Reid. In his “ Outlines,” he enumerates consciousness 
among the 'powers of the mind. And yet, in his formal 
definition of the term, he says, “ the word denotes the imme¬ 
diate knowledge which the mind has of its thoughts, &c.” He 
then directly adds, “ the belief with which it (consciousness) is 
attended,” (i. e., according to his own definition, with which 
our immediate knowledge of our thoughts, &c., is attended,) 
“has been considered as the most irresistible of any, &c.”* 
Thus, consciousness is first a power of the mind; then the 
immediate knowledge we have of our thoughts ; and, finally, 
this immediate knowledge of our thoughts is attended with an 
irresistible belief that we have them ! 

Statements thus confused and self-contradictory, proceeding 
from such men as Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, go very far to 
induce us to suspect that there must be some radical defect in 
the opinions which have been held on this important subject. 
It was left for Dr. Brown to exhibit that defect, and give 
us more correct, a\«l therefore intelligible, views of the nature 
of consciousness. His perspicacious mind could not repose upon 
the vagueness of preceding writers. Indeed, their representa¬ 
tions are at direct variance witli those fundamental parts of his 
system which have come under our review. The old system, 
built upon a falsely admitted analogy between matter and 
mind, regards individual sensations, &c., as standing in the 
relation of objects to the sentient mind—as external things 
stand in the relation of objects to the mind in perception. 
“ Now, that any particular feeling is so radically distinct and 
different from the sentient principle, as to justify us in classify¬ 
ing it in the relation of an object to this sentient principle, is 
obviously inconsistent,” says the Rev. Dr. Welsh, “with his 
.doctrine concerning the nature of our thoughts, feelings, &c., 
viz., that they are not distinct from the mind, but the mind 
itself in particular states.” 

Accordingly, Dr. Brown maintains that consciousness is not 
a distinct power of the mind—-that the word consciousness is a 
, general term, expressive of the whole variety of our feelings ; so 
that the phrase, the whole consciousness of life, denotes all the 


• Outlines, p. 18. 
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thoughts and feelings we experience luring life * He states, 
further, that to be conscious of a sensation, and to have that 
sensation, is the same thing. Referring to Dr. Reid’s state¬ 
ments, he says, “ To me I must confess that this attempt to 
double, as it were, our various feelings, by making them not to 
constitute our consciousness, but to be the objects of it, as of a 
distinct intellectual power, is not a faithful statement of the 
phenomena of the mind, but is founded, partly on a confusion of 
thought, and still more on a confusion of language. Sensation 
* is" not the object of consciousness, different from itself, but a 
particular sensation is the consciousness of the moment; as a 
particular hope, or fear, or grief, or resentment, or simple 
remembrance, may be the actual consciousness ©f the next mo¬ 
ment.” “In the mind,” he tells us, “that there is nothing 
but a certain series of feelings, or of transient successive states; 
—that the consciousness we have of them is nothing more than 
the thoughts and sensations themselves, which could not be 
thoughts and sensations if they were not feltthat "the 
evidence of. consciousness is nothing more* than the evidence 
implied in the mere existence of cftrr sensations, thoughts, desires, 
—which it is utterly impossible for us to believe to be, and not 
to be; or in other words, impossible for us to feel, and not to 
feel, at the same moment. ”-f 

With these -statements of Dr. Brown I most fully concur. 
Little more, indeed, seems to me necessary to secure their gene¬ 
ral reception than to lay them before the view of the public. 
They are accompanied by no difficulties to prevent their general 
adoption ; while, amongst many others, the two following may 
be mentioned as presenting formidable objections against the 
doctrine of Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart. 

First, it supposes the mind not merely to exist in two 
different states, but in two different states with reference to 

m 

the same thing, at the same time, which is manifestly absurd. 
Take the case, for instance, of the sensation produced by the 
odour of a rose. Here the sensation itself, according to Dr. 
Reid’s doctrine, is one thing, the consciousness of it another. 
The sensation is the feeling, or state of mind, which results 
from* the contact of the odoriferous particles and the organ of 

• * Vide Note C. 

t Vide pi>. 244—257 ; also Mill's Analysis of the Human Mind, Vol. I., p. 170. 
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sense; the consciousness is the immediate knowledge we have 
that it exists; so that the mind is in two different states—in a 
state of feeling, and in a state of consciousness of the feeling, at 
the same time, and with reference to the same object; which 
is equivalent with saying, that we remember a sensation, and 
have that very sensation at the same time. 

Secondly, Dr. Reid’s doctrine, that consciousness is a distinct 
power of the mind, by which we gain the knowledge of its 
present thoughts, sensations, &c., necessarily supposes that 
without this faculty of consciousness, an impenetrable veil' 
would hang over all the mental phenomena—that we might 
and, indeed, must remain in a state of utter and hopeless igno¬ 
rance of our infinitely diversified thoughts and feelings. In 
other words, that we should think without thinking, and feel 
without feeling;—a statement which involves in it a direct 
contradiction, for a sensation not felt is not a sensation at all. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NOTION OF SELF, AND THE IDENTITY OF 
THE THINKING PRINCIPLE AMIDST ALL THE VARIETY OF ITS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The notion of self is the conception of mind, or of something 
which constitutes the permanent subject of the ever-shifting 
and endlessly diversified phenomena, of which, in popular lan¬ 
guage, we are said to be conscious. How, then, does this notion 
.arise ? The question is not unattended with difficulty; and, as 
it might have been expected, the answer returned by different 
philosophers is by no means the same. If the existence of 
mind, or of the being denoted by the words I, and myself, were 
a subject of consciousness, it would be manifestly as absurd to 
put the inquiry,,"How do we gain the knowledge and belief of 
our existence?” as to ask in wha,t manner we know that we 
experience a certain sensation But this is not the case. “We 
are conscious,” says Mr. Stewart., “ of our sensations, thoughts, 
detires, &c., but we are not conscious of the existence of mind 
itself.” There is room, accordingly, for the question, “ In what 
manner does the notion of self, or of the existence of mind as 
distinct from our sensations (in the sense in which it can alone 
be said to be distinct), arise ?” 

The manner in which Mr. Stewart replies to the question 
has been laid before the reader. He contends that, by an 
original law of the mind, the very first sensation gives us the 
notion of our own existence as sentient beings; or, that the 
first exercise of consciousness implies a belief of the present 
existence of that which feels, i. e., of the existence of the being* 
denoted by the words I, and myself. 

This,would seem also to have been the opinion of Dr. Reid; 
for, after declaring that every man believes himself to be some- 
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thing different from his ideas and impr^sions—something which 
continues the same identical self, when all his ideas and impres¬ 
sions are changed, he tells us—when proceeding to treat of the 
origin of the notion conveyed by the word We, in such phrases 
as "We are conscious of pain,”—“that our sensations and 
thoughts give us the notion of a mind, and of a faculty to think 
and feel. The faculty of smelling,” he adds, “is something very 
different from the actual sensation of smelling; for the faculty 
may remain when we have no sensation. And the mind is no 
less different from the faculty ; for it continues 'the same indi¬ 
vidual being when that faculty is lost. Yet this sensation sug¬ 
gests to us both a faculty and a mind; and not only suggests 
a notion of them,” he adds, “but creates a belief of their 
existence.”* 

The doctrine of Dr. Brown is essentially different. The no¬ 
tion of self, or of mind, being the conception of something which 
remains unchanged, amidst changing phenomena, cannot, ho 
maintains, arise out of any one sensation, or state of mind. . 
Conceive of a sentient being brought into existence, and expe¬ 
riencing for the first time, a simple sensation: the whole con¬ 
sciousness of that being would be the sensation he felt. “There 
would be, in this first momentary state, no separation of self 
and the sensation; no little proposition formed in the mind, / 
feel, or I am conscious of a feeling,” (that cannot be the case 
till the notion of I, or myself, has arisen;) “but the feeling and 
the sentient I will, for the moment, be the same.” He after¬ 
wards states, that, “if our feelings merely succeeded each other, 
in the same manner as the moving bodies of a long procession 
are reflected from a mirror, without any vestige of them as 
past, or consequently any remembrance of their successions, we 
should be as incapable of forming a notion of the sentient sub¬ 
stance mind, abstracted from the momentary sensation, as the 
mirror itself; though we should, indeed, differ from the mirror 
in having what mind only can have, the sensations themselves, 
thus rapidly existing and perishing.”■}• 

The notion of self, according to the statements of this writer, 
can only arise on the recollection of some past feeling ; so that 
it must ultimately be traced to* memory, the revealer to us of 

* Inquiry into the Human Mind, 5th edit., pp. 61, 62. Vide Note«C. 
t Pages 293, 294. 
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our past feelings. A sensation of acute pain is experienced ; 
it is succeeded by a vivid emotion of pleasure, and the remem¬ 
brance of the former co-exists with the latter. The sensation 
and the emotion are felt by us to be radically different; yet we 
conceive of them, and cannot but conceive of them, as feelings 
of the same being; i.e., there arises the notion of something 
which is permanent, amidst the successions of feelings, and 
which constitutes the subject of these feelings : in other word s 
there arises the notion of I, or myself. It is not, however, 
'merely from a recollection of the particular kind specified, that 
this notion arises. It may exist, and we are disposed to think 
must so exist, with every instance of remembrance. “We 
remember',' says Dr. Brown, “and in that remembrance is 
involved the belief, the source cf which we seek. It is npt 
merely a past feeling that arises to us, in what is commonly 
termed memory, but a feeling that is recognised by us as cure, 
in that past time of which we think; a feeling, therefore, of 
that mind which now remembers what it before saw, perhaps, 
or heard, or enjoyed, or suffered.”* • 

On the whole, I am disposed t<3 agree with Dr. Brown, in his 
account of the actual origin of our notion of self. I cannot go 
with him, however, in tlm assertion that this notion cannot 
arise out of any one state of mind; and that the doctrine of 
Mr. Stewart must accordingly be rejected, as affirming what is 
in itself impossible. I know no reason why God should not 
have so formed the human mind, as that the notion of self 
should arise in the manner stated by Mr. Stewart; whether he 
has actually done so is another question, and to that I should 
reply in the negative. Dr. Brown has been led to the assertion, 
that memory is essential to the conception in question, by 
confounding two things which appear to me distinct; viz., the 
notion of self, and the notion of identity. The former wouljl 
seem to be the conception of mind, as the permanent subj'ect of 
our thoughts, feelings, &c. ; the latter, the conception of this 
mind, as unchanging. The two statements cannot be affirmed 
to be identical, but on the false assumption that substances 
are incapable of change. We might* possess a mind, and yefj 
that mind, though continuing to be the subject of our 


* Yol, I., p. 284, 
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sensations, thoughts, &c., might he liable to suffer change, and 
actually undergo it. Dr. Brown identifies these conceptions. 
“The knowledge of our mind as a substance, and the belief 
of our identity, during our successive feelings, may be con¬ 
sidered,” he says, “ as the same notion, expressed in different 
words.” If this were correct, his statements, with regard to 
the necessity of memory, would also be correct. For though 
I can conceive of the notion of self, i. e., the notion of mijid as 
the subject of sensation, arising out of a single sensation, in 
the manner stated by Mr. Stewart, I cannot conceive that 
the notion of the unchangeableness, i.e., the identity of this 
subject, could be originated in this manner. To the conception 
of the identity* i. e., as I regard it, the unchangeableness of the 
mind, it seems obviously necessary that a change of state should 
be experienced. 

We have, as yet, only described the circumstances in which 
the notion and belief of self arises. There remains the impor¬ 
tant inquiry, “ How it comes to pass, that the recollection of 
one feeling, and the experience of another, should originate the 
notion?” Mr. Stewart says, it is by a law of the mind. Dr. 
Welsh tells us, that “it flows from a principle of intuition, of 
which no further account can be given, than that it forms a 
part of our constitution, and operates universally, immediately, 
and irresistibly as often as we think of the past and the pre¬ 
sent.” Dr. Brown adds, “ that it is not the result of any series 
of propositions, but arises immediately, in certain circum¬ 
stances, i. e., in the circumstances which have been described, 
“ from a principle of thought, as essential to the very nature of 
the mind, as its powers of perception, or memory, or as the 
power of reasoning itself, on the essential validity of which, 
and, consequently, on the intuitive belief of some first truth, on 
which if is founded, every objection to the force of these very 
truths themselves must ultimately rest.” 

In fact, all that can be said on tins subject is, that the mind 
has been so constituted by its Creator, that the notion of self, 
in the circumstances described by Dr. Brown, arises necessarily. 
We may regard this as an instinctive belief, and we are apt to 
consider it peculiarly inexplicable ; yet it might not, perhaps, 
be difficult to show, that it does not essentially differ, in this 
respect, f'rqpi every other case of belief: and, at any rate, it is 
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not more mysterious than the phenomena of sensation, which are 
not thought by some to involve any difficulty. An impression 
is made upon an organ of sense—it is followed by a certain 
feeling or state of mind: now what can be said in this case, any 
more than in the other, but that God has so formed the mind, 
that, in certain circumstances, the sensation alluded to will be 
invariably experienced ? 

After the notion of self has arisen, the phrase, “I am con¬ 
scious of a certain sensation,” may denote more than the mere 
existence of the sensation. In that case, it /nay mean that the 
permanent being denoted by the words I and myself, and 
which is capable of existing in almost infinitely diversified 
states of feeling, is, at this moment, the subject of the particular 
state or sensation specified. Still the consciousness of the 
moment is nothing different from the feeling of the moment; 
the I merely denotes the mind as remaining, while all it: 
feelings are evanescent. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ANALYSIS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

The susceptibilities or powers of tbe mind are, as we have 
seen, capacities of existing in various states of thought and 
feeling. These capacities can only be ascertained by actual 
observation; (as is the case with regard to the properties of 
physical substances;) by a careful examination of the actual 
sensations, thoughts, emotions, &c., of which we ourselves are 
conscious, or of wh6se existence in the minds of others we have 
indubitable proof. These infinitely diversified states of mind, 
constituting the whole of the mental phenomena, are the sole 
objects of regard, in this part, at 1 least, of intellectual science. 
They are to the mental philosopher what the various substances' 
in the material universe are to the inquirer in natural science. 
They present themselves, also, for examination, in an analogous 
state of complexity and disarrangement; and they require, like 
them, to be reduced to their elementary parts, and arranged tin 
classes, on principles both obvious and unexceptionable. 

To this difficult and important work we now proceed. I have 
avoided the common phraseology, viz., division of the powers of 
the mind, because, though I admit there is an obvious distinc¬ 
tion between the susceptibilities and powers of the mind, and the 
actual phenomena of the mind,— i.e., its varied states of thought 
and feeling,—it is not less manifest, as we have intimated, that 
the only method of classifying these powers, &c., is to classify the 
phenomena.. The process to be instituted has a direct reference 
tp the actual states of mind. These are to be analysed, and 
arranged in classes as r eferab le to different corresponding 
susceptibilities or powers; so that, in fact, a classificati on of the 
mental phenomena is a classification of the mental powers, &c. 
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In entering upon this subject, it should not be forgotten, that 
the phenomena, concerning which we now inquire, are not only 
complex in their nature, in the sense in which this can be 
affirmed of any of the states of a simple indivisible essence, but 
incalculable in point of number. And, since every state of 
mind proves the existence of a corresponding susceptibility, it 
seems to follow, that the susceptibilities of the mind, by which 
only it becomes capable of existing in these different states, are 
as numerous as the states themselves. In consequence of that 
’generalising process to which the phenomena of mind have 
been subjected, we are, indeed, exceedingly apt to conceive that 
the individuals which we have arranged in the same class have 
no distinctive characters ; yet it ought never to be forgotten that 
every thought, or sensation, &c., how minute soever may be the 
shades of difference which exist between it and other thoughts 
and sensations, constitutes a distinct and separate affection of 
mind. There are no classes of sensations and thoughts in the 
mind ;—nothing is to be found there but individual thoughts 
and sensations, as every object in the material world is an indi¬ 
vidual object. We cannot alter £he nature or condition of the 
phenomena themselves ; but, possessing the faculty of recog¬ 
nising resemblances, we ca^—after deducing those which aro 
complex to the utmost degree of simplicity—arrange and group 
our individual thoughts and sensations. We can thus accom¬ 
plish, in effect, what has been done with so much benefit in 
natural science, a very considerable part of which consists in 
classification. What is natural history, but a science of arrange¬ 
ment ? What is chemistry, but a science of analysis and arrange¬ 
ment 1 —sciences which have their foundation in the constitution 
of the mind; to which, it is as impossible to avoid comparing 
things together, and observing their agreement, or the contrary, 
as to remain ignorant of the form and colour, &c., of surrounding 
objects, when we have a distinct vision of them. 

The science of mental philosophy, so far at least as it relates 
to the classification of the mental phenomena, is then built 
upon one of its own powers;—that power by which we discover 
resemblance, or relation in general Two or more object^ 
meet our view, and we not Only perceive their individual 
properties, but become sensible of their resemblance to each 
other, in a variety of respects. It is possible to conceive that 
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. the mind might have been so constituted as not to be capable 
of recognising this resemblance. Had this been the case, all 
science (if indeed anything worthy of the name of science could 
have existed) must have assumed a character differing essentially 
from that which it bears at present—everything like arrange¬ 
ment being entirely out of the question. Endowed, however, 
with this noble power, the resemblances, and relations, in ge¬ 
neral, which it discovers to us, constitute so many directors in 
classification, by the practical guidance of which, assemblages 
of objects, blended together apparently in the most hopeless 
confusion, are easily made to separate, and assume the utmost 
degree of order and regularity. Referring to this admirable 
power, and its influence in the classification of the mental 
phenomena. Dr. Brown says, “It begins by converting thou¬ 
sands, and more than thousands, into one, and reducing, in the 
same manner, the numbers thus formed, arrives at last at the 
few distinctive characters of those great comprehensive tribes, 
on which it ceases to operate, because there is nothing left to 
oppress the memory or the understanding.” 

Still it must be carefully borne in mind, that “ classification 
has reference only to our mode of considering objects.” It 
effects no alteration (as we have already said) in the phenomena 
of mind themselves. It merely places those together in our 
conceptions, which are felt to resemble each other.* These we 
regard as distinct classes of affections, by an enumeration of 
which we define the mind. “It is that, we say, which per¬ 
ceives, remembers, compares, grieves, rejoices, loves, hates, fees” 
The terms, however, it must not be forgotten, are mere inven¬ 
tions of our own; and each of them “ comprehends a variety 
of feelings, that are as truly different from each other, as the 
classes themselves are different.” The process of classification 
may be conducted on different principles, and carried to a 
greater length by some than by others; but those states of mind, 
in which even no general circumstances of agreement can be 
discovered, must be arranged in different classes ; and to these 
ultimate divisions, if we mfiy so call them, or rather to the con¬ 
stitution of the mind which they indicate, we give the name of 
jrowers or susceptibilities of the mind. 


* Vide Note E. 
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It has been just stated, that the process of classification may 
be conducted on different principles. This circumstance 
results from the variety of relations which objects bear to each 
other ; relations which strike various minds differently, in 
consequence of which they are led to adopt even opposite modes 
of arrangement. And it is an important remark of Dr. Brown, 
that the classification which actually approaches nearest to 
perfection, may not be that which seems, at first sight, most 
obvious. This observation, in its application to the phenomena 
*of *the mind, he vqry admirably illustrates by the obvious prin¬ 
ciple of arrangement which would seem to be supplied by the 
three-fold natural division of our sensations, into those which 
are agreeable, painful, and indifferent. To a common observe" 
this might appear a division as unexceptionable as it is obvious : 
it is far, however, from being such in reality. “For to take 
the pleasures and pains of sense,” says the Doctor, “ for in¬ 
stance ; to what intelligible division could we reduce those 
which are not merely fugitive in themselves, but vary, from 
pain to pleasure, and from pleasure to pain', with a change of 
their external objects, so slight often, as to be scarcely appre¬ 
ciable, and in many cases even when the external objects have 
continued exactly the same ? * How small and how variable a 
boundary separates the warmth that is pleasing from the heat 
which pains !—A certain quantity of light is grateful to the 
eye ;—increase it, it becomes not indifferent,—though that 
would be a less change,—but absolutely painful: and if the 
ey« be inflamed, even this small quantity of light, which was 
agreeable before, and which seemed, therefore, to admit of 
being very safely classed among the sources of pleasure, is now 
converted into a source of agony. Since it is impossible, 
therefore, to fix the limits of pain and pleasure ; and every 
affection, or state of mind, agreeable, disagreeable, or indif¬ 
ferent, may, by a very trifling change of circumstances, be 
converted into an opposite state ; it is evident that any classi¬ 
fication, founded on this vague and transient distinction, must 
perplex and mislead us in our attempts to systematise the almost 
infinite diversities of thought and ieeling, rather than give 115 
any aid in the arrangement.”* 


Vol. I., pp. 356 , 357 . 
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Bearing some of the preceding remarks in mind, we shall 
not be surprised that different modes of classifying the mental 
phenomena have been suggested. Dr. Reid follows that which 
was regarded by him, at the time when he wrote, as the 
most common ; and traces all the mental phenomena to the 
powers of the understanding and the will. “ Under the will,” 
he adds, “we "comprehend our active powers, and all that 
lead to action, or influence the mind to act; such as appetites, 
passions, affections, &c. The understanding comprehends our 
contemplative powers ; by which we perceive objects; by which 
we conceive or remember them ; by which we analyse or com¬ 
pound them; and by which we judge and reason concerning 
them.”* He afterwards enumerates the following as constituting 
the only ones which he thinks it necessary to explain : 

T. Tlie powers we have by means of our external senses. 

2. Memory. 

,3. Conception. 

4. The powers of resolving and analysing complex objects, 
and compounding those that are more simple. 

5. Judging. 

6 . Reasoning. 

7. Taste. 

8 . Moral perception. 

9. Consciousness. 

The foregoing enumeration, were it objectionable on no other 
grounds, appears defective in point of precision. What is meant, 
for instance, by the “ powers we have by means of our external 
senses” ? The phraseology is certainly very exceptionable. A 
mental power, in the sense in which the words have been ex¬ 
plained, and in which they were used by Dr. Reid, may be de¬ 
pendent for its development upon an organ of sense :—but the 
power resides in the mind; or rather it is the mind,—it is the 
constitution which its Creator has given to it. It is not received 
by means of the senses; and, since the dissolution of the material 
part of our frame is not necessarily connected with the extinc¬ 
tion of the mind, (unless, ihdeed, the doctrines of the materialists 
and the phrenologists should prove to be true,) it might remain 
after the body has crumbled into dust. 


* Vol. I., p. 95. 
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Mr. Stewart follows tlie division of Dr. Reid, varying his 
■ phraseology, and adding a third class :—of these, the 

1st, Comprehends the intellectual powers ; the 

2d, The active and moral powers ; and the 

3d, Those which belong to man as the member of a political 
body. But has man any powers, as the member of a political 
body, which are not comprehended in his intellectual and active 
powers ? 

It would seem as if Dr. Reid himself was not satisfied with 
*his own arrangement of the mental powers : though, forgetting, 
•partly at least, that the great business of the mental philosopher 
is to analyse and classify, he did not deem it necessary even to 
think of replacing it by another. He says, “it.may be of use 
in order to a more methodical procedure —but cold approba¬ 
tion to bestow upon a division of such antiquity, and adopted 
also by himself. 

To the perfection of any arrangement of the mental pheno¬ 
mena, there must be a strongly marked line of demarcation 
between the respective classes under which "they are arranged ; 
and all the phenomena must be fairly included under one or 
another of them. 

When we apply these rules to the arrangement adopted by 
Dr. Reid, we find that both are transgressed. There is no 
broad line of distinction, he himself being judge, between the 
powers of the understanding and those of the will. He ex¬ 
pressly guards us, indeed, against supposing, that in those 
operations which are ascribed to the understanding, there is no 
exertion of will or activity; or that the understanding is not 
employed in the operations ascribed to the will. So far is this 
from being the case, that “ there is no operation of the under¬ 
standing,” he adds, “ wherein the mind is not active in some 
degree: and no act of will which is not accompanied with some 
act of understanding.”* 

Why, then, it may be asked, is not the old distinction between 
the powers of the understanding, and those of the will, aban¬ 
doned as a distinction without a difference ? The feet is, that 
Dr. Reid is less self-inconsistent here than his own wprds would 
seem to imply. Though the understanding is involved, in his 


* Vol. I., pp. 98, 99. 
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opinion, in an act of will, and the will involved in an operation 
of the understanding, they are still, according to his doctrine, 
separately though jointly exercised. The will, which is active, 
directs the understanding which is not active: so that the mind, 
in consequence of this direction, may be said to be active in 
every such operation of the understanding. In cases, however, in 
which the understanding is not directed by the will, the mind, on 
his principles, is not active in an operation of the understanding. 
Now, if in involuntary thinking and comparing, (and that we 
do involuntarily think and compare is manifest,) the mind is not 
active, how can it be imagined to be so, when the thinking is 
induced by the will 1 Surely the act of thinking must in this 
respect be the same, whether it be voluntary or involuntary ; 
the mind cannot well be conceived to be active in the former, 
and passive in the latter, case. The activity of the mind must 
cease, according to Dr. Reid’s doctrine, even in cases where an 
operation of the understanding is directed by the will— cease 
with the volition which impelled it; so that, in an operation 
of the understanding, the mind is, in all cases, passive. In this 
way only, as it appears to me; can the consistency o'f those who 
adopt Dr. Keid’s classification be defended. 

In thus vindicating their consistency, we however involve 
them, perhaps, in greater difficulties. For, if the activity of the 
mind ceases with the volition by which the subsequent opera¬ 
tion of the understanding was directed, (and if it does not cease, 
the propriety of tneir division of the mental phenomena must 
be abandoned,) it follows that the mind is inactive in perceiving, 
comparing, judging, &c.; and active, when it exists in any of 
the states denominated appetites, passions, affections, &c., which 
are said to belong to the active powers ; i. e., (for such is the 
strange doctrine which seems to be necessarily involved in this 
statement,) the mind is passive when it thinks, and active 
when it feels ! And, if this be the case, why does Dr. Reid 
talk of an act of the understanding— operations of the under¬ 
standing ? Might he not, with equal propriety, talk of an act 
of sensation, on the ground that an individual has resorted to 
.voluntary and active means to secure its existence ? 

The doctrine of Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, of the passivity of 
the mind in its intellectual states and exercises, in contradis¬ 
tinction from its other states, is proved by Dr. Brown, with 
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resistless power of argument, to be unfounded “ In whatever 
manner we define the term active, is the mind,” he asks, “ more 
active when it merely desires good and fears evil,—when it looks 
with esteem on virtue, and with indignation, or disgust, or 
contempt, on vice, than when it pursues a continued train of 
reasoning, or fancy, or historical investigation?” “Surely,” 
he adds, “ when it records the warning lessons of the past, or 
expatiates in fields which itself creates, of fairy beauty or subli¬ 
mity, or comprehends whole moving worlds -within its glance, 
* and calculates and measures infinitude ;—the mind is active, or 
there are no moments in which it is so !”* 

In further support of this general statement, the same writer 
adds, “ It is only when some intellectual energy, co-exists with 
desire, that the mind is said to be active, even by those who arc 
unac<JUstomed to metaphysical nomenclature. Passion is active 
only when, with intellectual action, it compares means with 
ends, and deliberates, resolves, and executes. Ambition acts 
by prompting to the devising of means for gratifying its insa¬ 
tiable appetite. As a passion, it is the mere "desire of power, or 
glory. It is in the intellectual* part of the process that tlie 
mind is active ; for it is only intellectually, with the exception 
of the production of muscular motion, that the mind can act. 
To class the active powers, therefore, as distinct from the intel¬ 
lectual,” he adds, “ is to class them as opposed to that without 
which, as active powers, they cannot even exist.” -j- 

It must not be forgotten that the language of Dr. Brown 
here regards the mental phenomena, as they are in themselves; 
it does not consider them in relation to the faculties which they 
may call into action. Whatever sense be attached to the term 
active, the mind must be as active in an operation of the un¬ 
derstanding (to employ the language commonly used on this 
subject) as in an operation of the will In fact, however, it will 
be found difficult, if not impossible, to attach any definite ideas* 
.to the terms activity and passivity, when employed in reference 
to different states of mind, as they are in themselves. Much 
false conception, it is believed, or rather want of conception, 
prevails upon this subject. The mincl is usually said to be pas-, 
sive in sensation, (though this is at variance with Dr. Reid’s 
classification,) and active in admiring, loving, &c. We ask 

• Vol I., p. 359. t Vol I., pp. 359, 360. 

E 
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what is meant by passivity and activity here 1 If it be replied, 
that we are passive in sensation, because sensation is not the 
result of volition—that the inind cannot but feel, &c.; we reply, 
that admiring, loving, &c., are not invariably even indirectly the 
result of volition, and that they are never directly so ; that, in 
many cases, at least, we might perhaps say in all cases, the 
mind cannot but admire, love, &c. Where, then, is the differ¬ 
ence ? If it be alleged that admiring, loving, &c., prompt to 
action, <&c.; we answer, so does sensation. The sensation of pain, 
for instance, will awaken desire of relief, and lead to the adoption 
of measures to obtain it. Where, then, is the difference ? If it 
be alleged that there is an essential difference in the states of 
mind themselves, —that the state or affection designated by the 
word sensation, is in itself essentially passive, while the state 
or affection designated by the terms love, admiration, &c., is 
essentially active; we answer, it may be so, for anything we 
know to the contrary, but that wo do not understand the asser¬ 
tion. It will be found impossible, we believe, to attach any 
definite signification to the terms activity and passivity, in their 
application to states or affecti6ns of the mind, except this, that 
the passive states are those which are thought of as produced, 
and the active states those which are thought of as the producers 
of others, or of some bodily action. And if this be true, there 
is not a single mental affection in which the mind may not be 
both active and passive, i. e., there is not a single state which 
may not be both a cause and a IT effect. Sensation is produced ; 
it does not arise spontaneously: it produces, also, some other 
state. Admiration, belief, love, volition, &c., are produced; they 
can no more arise spontaneously, i. e., exist without a cause, than 
sensation, and like it they produce some other state. 

The term activity, then, has no meaning when applied to any 
state; of mind, but in reference to its results. But, though it 
should be admitted that all the mental phenomena may be active 
—inasmuch as they may become the antecedents of certain, 
changes—are not some of them, it may be asked, more especially 
entitled to the name of active powers, on the ground that to 
• them must be ultimately traced all the bustle, and vigour, and 
animation, which we see around us ? This is denied by Dr. 
Brown. “ In what sense/’ says ho, “ can it be said, that joy 
and grief lead to action, even indirectly, more than any other 
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feelings, or states, in which the mind is capable of existing? 
We may, -indeed, act when we are joyful or sorrowful, as we may 
act when we perceive a present object, or remember the past; but 
we may also remain at rest, and remain equally at rest, in the 
one case as in the other. Our intellectual energies, indeed, even 
in this sense, as indirectly leading to action, are, in most cases, 
far more active than sorrow, even in its very excesses of agony 
and despair; and in those cases in which sorrow does truly lead 
to action, as when we strive to remedy the past, the mere regret 
‘that constitutes the sorrow is not so closely connected with the 
conduct which we pursue, as the intellectual states of mind that 
intervened—the successive judgments by which we have com- 
pared projects with projects, and chosen at last the plan which, 
in relation to the object in view, has seemed to us, upon the 
whole, the most expedient.” * 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether Dr. Brown’s reasoning 
does full justice to this argument in support of Dr. Reid’s 
classification. Conceding to Dr. Brown, that our intellectual 
states of mind are the more immediate, or mofe proximate, causes 
of action, it might be contended, that those affections which 
belong to the order of feeling constitute the radical and ulti¬ 
mate cause. Is it not apparent, indeed, that what Dr. Reid 
classes with our active powers—our appetites, passions, desires, 
&c., are the springs, so to speak, which keep the whole machi¬ 
nery of the mind in motion? There would be no intellectual 
activity were there no curiosity, no desire, no susceptibility of 
pleasure or of pain. It may be true, that sorrow was not so 
directly connected with the conduct which we pursued, as the 
intellectual states that intervened ; but then, without this 
sorrow, these intellectual states themselves would not have 
intervened. There would have been no comparison of project 
with project—no prosecution of the plan of which he speaks. 
Possessed of nothing but intellect, life would be a dull, mono¬ 
tonous, insipid, and wearisome calm. In fact, it is the best 
argument in defence of this old division of the mental powers, 
that those states of mind which are classed with the active 
powers are, in cases in which action is the result, generally 
speaking, the radical and ultimate cause of it. 

• YoL I., p. 361. - 
E 2 
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Still, however, this division is imperfect, because some of the 
phenomena which are classed with the active powers, and which 
must be classed with them, do not always lead to action. They 
are accordingly destitute, in this case, of the essential charac¬ 
teristic of their class. 

The classification of Dr. Reid transgresses also the other 
canon with reference to arrangement; it does not include all 
the mental phenomena. There are some states of mind which 
cannot well be said to belong either to the understanding, or 
the will—to the intellectual, or active powers. To which 
department shall we assign the feelings of acquiescence, satis¬ 
faction, and a variety of others of a similar kind ? 

It may, also-, be further objected against any such division of 
the powers of the mind, that it is adapted to perpetuate those 
false views of the nature of those powers, to which such frequent 
reference has been made. “ No sooner,” says Dr. Brown, “were 
certain affections of the mind classed together, as belonging to 
the will, and certain others as belonging to the understanding, 
than the understanding and the will ceased to be considered as 
the same individual substance, and became immediately, as it 
were, two opposite and contending powers in the empire of 
mind, as distinct as any two sovereigns with their separate 
nations under their control; and it became an object of as fierce 
contention to determine, whether certain affections of the mind 
belonged to the understanding or the will, as, in the manage¬ 
ment of political affairs, to determine whether a disputed 
province belonged to one potentate or to another. Every ribw 
diversity of the faculties of the mind, indeed, converted each 
faculty into a little independent mind.” * 

Dissatisfied with all previous arrangements, Dr. Brown pre¬ 
sents us with one entirely original. The reader will observe 
that it is in harmony -with the leading principles of his system, 
viz., that the business of the intellectual philosopher is to ana¬ 
lyse and classify the phenomena of mind; which phenomena 
are to be no otherwise regarded than as the mind itself in 
various states of thought and feeling. 

. The following statement of the classes and orders in which 
he arranges the mental phenomena is taken from his Physiology: 


* Vol. I., pp. 385, 366. 
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“ Of these states or affections of mind, when we consider them 
1 all their variety, there is one physical distinction that cannot 
ill to strike ua Some of them arise in consequence of the 
peration of external things—the others in consequence of mere 
revious feelings of the mind itself In this difference, then, of 
leir antecedents, (i. e., as being external or internal,) we have 
ground of primary division. The phenomena may be arranged 

3 Of two classes,- THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND ; 

HE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND. 

*“ The former of these classes admits of very easy subdivision, 
ccording to the bodily organs affected. 

“ The latter may be divided into two orders; Intellectual 
bates of mind, and Emotiona These orders, which are sufli- 
iently distinct of themselves, exhaust, as it appears to me, the 
rhole phenomena of the class.”* 

The following is a more full and methodical statement of this 
rrangement: 


DIVISION I. 

The External Affections of the Mind. 


ORDER I. 

THE LESS DEFINITE EXTERNAL 
AFFECTIONS. 

Class I. 

Appetites; such as Hunger, &c. 
Class II. 

• Muscular Pains and Pleasures. 


ORDER II. 

THE MORE DEFINITE. EXTERNAL 
AFFECTIONS. 

Cl-ASS I. 

Sensations of Smell. 

Class II. 

Sensations of Taste. 

Class III. 

Sensations of Hearing. 

Class IV. 

Sensations of Toueli. 
Class V. 

Sensations of Sight. 


DIVISION II. 

The Internal Affections of the Mind. 


ORDER I. 

INTELLECTUAL STATES OF MIND. 

Class I. 

Simple Suggestions. 
Suggestions of Resemblance, 
Contrast, Contiguity. 


ORDER II. 

EMOTIONS ; SUCH AS LOVE, &C. 

Class I. . 
Immediate Emotions. 


* Pages 41—43. 
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Class II. 

Relative Suggestions, or Notions 
of Relation. 

Species 1. 

Relations of Co-existence, 
Position, Resemblance, Degree, Propor¬ 
tion, Comprehensiveness. 

Species 2. 

Relations of Succession. 


Class II. 

Retrospective Emotions. 

Species I. 

Retrospective Emotions, having rela¬ 
tion to others. 

Species 2. 

Retrospective Emotions, having refer¬ 
ence to ourselves. 

Class III. 

Prospective Emotions. 


With reference to this classification of the mental pheno¬ 
mena, I perfectly concur in opinion with the biographer of 
Dr. Brown, that it is " original, simple, distinct, and complete. 
The division into external and internal affections is natural and 
obvious. Not less so is the distinction he makes with reference 
to the internal affections; for intellectual states and emotions 
are felt by us as gsnerically different, and must always thus 
be felt by us.” The arrangement is also, in its leading parti¬ 
culars, complete ; for to know all our sensitive states or affec¬ 
tions—all our intellectual states—and all our emotions, is “ to 
know all the states or phenomena of'the mind.”* In the minor 
subdivisions. Dr. Brown’s classification may be susceptible of 
improvement; but the leading division seems so much in 
accordance to nature, that, with the Rev. Dr. Welsh, I cannot 
anticipate the time when another shall be suggested so worthy 
of adoption. 

I would not, however, be understood as expressing full 
approbation of the phraseology of the first general division, viz., 
“ the external affections of the mind.” I am well aware that 
the concluding words will sufficiently indicate to those who are 
accustomed to think on such subjects, that the adjective “ ex¬ 
ternal,” is merely intended to suggest, that the cause of these 

* The threefold division snggested above has strong recommendations. It 
has been adopted, I believe, by spine eminent men, yet it has the great fault of 
stopping short before it reaches the point at which no general features of resem¬ 
blance can be detected in the classes formed. Intellectual states and emotions 
resemble one another in not requiring a bodily affection as their proirimate cause. 
They should, accordingly, be first placed in one largo class, and then the class 
should be subdivided. 
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affections is out of the mind. It may, however, be misunder¬ 
stood. It may lead some to imagine, that there are affections 
which are not in the mind—that sensation is in the organ, &c.; 
and on that account I am disposed to regret that some other 
mode of designation was not employed by this writer; yet as 
the matter is of subordinate importance—and as a uniform 
nomenclature, in intellectual science as well as in physical, is 
very desirable, it is not my intention to deviate from it in the 
subsequent discussions. 


DIVISION I. 

Including the External Affections of the Mi nd. 

This division of the mental phenomena comprehends, it must 
be recollected, all those affections of mind which are immediately 
subsequent upon certain states of the body, especially of the 
organs of sense, and which are never founct but in connexion 
with those states of the body to which we have referred. Such 
is the" constitution of the mind that, when certain states of the 
material fabric with which it is connected exist, certain affec¬ 
tions of mind are experienced: to these states of mind we give 
the name of external affections, because the direct cause of 
their existence is something without the mind. 

Of external affections there are, according to Dr. Brown's 
arfangement, which we propose to follow, two orders ; viz., 

Order I. 

THE LESS DEFINITE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS. 

This order of the external affections comprehends all those 
mental affections which result from certain states of awJj part 
of the material fabric, with the exception of the organs of sense. 
By the aid of this exception, we are enabled to distinguish them 
from sensations, properly so called, which, as we shall shortly 
see, are states of mind originated by impressions upon the organs 
of sense. Dr. Brown, indeed, says that the less definite external 
affections are sensations, as well as the more definite affections 
of this division, because they arise from a certain state of the 
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body. In using this language, however, he. speaks incau¬ 
tiously. It is at variance with his own statements. An organ 
of sense is the external termination of a nerve which proceeds 
from the brain, and is, indeed, an elongation of it. A sensation, 
as the word imports, is a mental affection arising from an 
affection of an organ of sense. A state of mind originated by 
an affection of any part of the body, which does not constitute 
an organ of sense, cannot, then, be a sensation ; though, (ft its 
cause is ah extra, it must be an external affection of mind.’ In 
this order of our feelings are to be classed, 

1. Our various appetites, such as hunger, thirst, &c.; or 
rather, that “ elementary uneasiness," which constitutes a part 
of them ; for it. must surely be apparent that these appetites are 
complex feelings: that the appetite of hunger, for instance, 
consists of an uneasy feeling, and a desire to obtain relief from 
it. The elementary uneasiness is, doubtless, the result of a 
certain state of the body; and the accompanying desire of 
relief arises by a law of the mind, which would certainly ori¬ 
ginate a similar deSire in any other case of want or suffering. 
There is nothing peculiar in *the pain which constitutes one 
element of the appetite; there is nothing peculiar in the desire 
which constitutes the other ; that is, there is nothing so peculiar 
in either as to take it out of the great class of pains or of 
desires. Why, then, should the pain and desire co-existing be 
thought in this case, and not in others, to require a particular 
designation, and to constitute what is called a power of mind ? 
A man falls into a pit; his situation is painful; it originates 
the desire of relief. Why should we not say he has the appetite 
of ascending, as well as that we have the appetite of hunger ? 
It will be replied, perhaps, that the complex feeling, denomi¬ 
nated hunger, recurs at regular intervals, and that, on this 
account, it ought to be regarded as being specifically distinct 
from any accidental case in which there is the union of pain 
and desire. But what is the reason of this regular recurrence 
of the appetite? Is it not that God has so formed the body, that 
at these intervals it is in that state which is necessary to the 
existence of the elementary uneasiness involved in appetite ? 
This, we suppose, will be admitted. And should it be so, how 
can it be thought that that circumstance can impress a peculiar 
character upon the mental feeling itself? Suppose the indivi- 
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[dual, referred to a short time ago, should fall into the pit at 
■I regular intervals; that the result should invariably be bodily 
pain, and desire of relief; would the circumstance of the accident 
happening habitually, and regularly, convert this complex men¬ 
tal feeling into an appetite ? This will not be pretended. And 
yet the reply of our opponents ought to be in the affirmative. 

Dr. Reid has admitted the correctness of the preceding ana¬ 
lysis of appetite. “ Every appetite,” he says, “ is accompanied 
with an uneasy sensation proper to it: in the appetite of hun¬ 
ger, for instance, there are two ingredients—an uneasy sensation, 
and a desire to eat, which arise and perish together.” Surely, 
then, as there is nothing peculiar, either in the sensation or the 
desire, the former should be classed with our other sensations, 
(that is, on his principles,) and the latter with our other desires. 
Their habitual union produces no change in their nature, and, 
if it render it expedient to attach a new name to the complex 
feeling, it cannot entitle it to be considered as the result of a 
distinct and original power of the mind—the light in which "it 
is represented by Dr. Reid. * 

The circumstance which has operated, more than any other, 
to prevent the reception of the foregoing statements, is, that 
the desire is invariably aiyi immediately successive to the 
uneasiness. We are apt, accordingly, to conceive of them as 
constituting but one feeling, or affection of mind ; and this 
tendency^ is strengthened by the fact of their having received 
but one name. In themselves they are, however, as different 
“ as*if no such succession took place ; as different as the pleasure 
of music is ; from the mere desire of hearing it again ; or as the 
pain of excessive heat, in burning, from the subsequent desire 
of coolness.” 

It is not wished to discontinue the use of the word appetite. 
As the feelings which the term denotes recur at regular iqter, 
vals, and are distinguished by that circumstance from other 
co-existing pains and desires, it is convenient to have a distinct 
name by which to designate them ; but we must guard against 
supposing that the term denotes an original power of mind. 

I must not pass from this subject without noticing the vague . 
statements of Dr. Reid with regal’d to our appetites. “ Every 
appetite,” he says, “ is accompanied with an uneasy sensation 
proper to itthat is, the uneasy sensation is not the appetite ; 
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for the companion of a thing cannot be the thing itself. He 
immediately adds, however, “ If we attend to the appetite of 
hunger, we shall find in it two ingredients, an uneasy sensation, 
and a desire to eatthat is, the uneasy sensation is the appe¬ 
tite, or a constituent part of it, and not its companion merely. 
An appetite, then, consists of two parts; and yet he immediately 
adds, “ that appetite in an infant is only one of these parts 
for in them, he says, “ there is no desire.” And he concludes the 
whole with the words, “ That the appetite of hunger includes 
the two ingredients I have mentioned, will not, I apprehend, 
he questioned!” though he had himself denied it but the 
moment before! * 

Mr. Stewart, in treating of appetites, says, “they take their 
rise from the body; they are occasional; they are accompanied, 
with an uneasy sensation,” &c. He does not directly state what 
they are ; but his language necessarily implies that the uneasy 
sensation is not one of their ingredients. It would seem as if 
he considered the desire, of which Dr. Reid speaks, as consti¬ 
tuting exclusively the appetite,—a sentiment which involves, 
unless there be a difference*'of judgment between him and 
Dr. Reid on the case of infants, the opinion that infants are 
destitute of appetite altogether.-}- , 

There is no doubt that the want of precision, which the state¬ 
ments of these writers occasionally display, results from their 
opinion of the comparative unimportance of mental analysis. 
Having specified several benevolent affections, Mr. Stewart 
says, “ he does not state them as ultimate facts in our corfsti- 
tution—that several may be analysed into the same general 
principles—but that this (notwithstanding the stress which 
has been sometimes laid upon it) is chiefly a question of 
arrangement.”X This language argues, it is humbly conceived, 
an erroneous conception of the object of intellectual science. 
In physical science “we endeavour to resolve the particular 
properties of bodies into the general qualities of matter.” In 
like manner we should aim, in intellectual science, to resolve 
particular states or affectjons of mind, into those “simple and 
.primitive laws, by which term we denote the most general cir¬ 
cumstances in which the phenomena are felt by. us to agree.” 


* Vol. III., pp. 145, 146. f Yide Outlines, pp. 82, 88. J Ibid., p. 89. 
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tn other words, we should endeavour to discover what are 
• ultimate facts,” as Mr. Stewart calls them, in the mental con- 
titution; what are the “ingredients,” if we may use that 
inguage, of individual states of mind; what portions of these 
Ingredients are common to other states, and what are peculiar 
to the individuals ; that we may thus arrive at the knowledge 
pf the elements of mind, as the chemist aims to discover the 
^elements of the bodies by which he is surrounded in the world of 
jmatter. Mental science will remain comparatively uninteresting 
land profitless, till more is attempted generally in the way of 
analysis,—a field of investigation into which, it is hoped, the 
pplendid success of Dr. Brown, notwithstanding occasional 
pailures; will induce many to enter. What can be more barren 
Ihan the statements of Mr. Stewart himself on the subject of 
appetite?—a barrenness which is solely to be ascribed to the 
^absence of all attempt to analyse. Appetites, he tells us, rise 
from the body—are occasional-r^are accompanied with an un¬ 
easy sensation—are three in number, &c.—are not selfish—are 
both natural and acquired! This is actually the amount of 
*Mr. Stewart’s section on this subject. It comprises all that 
can be said upon it, by any one who writes upon Mr. Stewart’s 
principles ; that is, he tells up what we, and all men, most per¬ 
fectly know. How different the statements even of Dr. Reid, 
and especially of Dr. Brown ! What we call an appetite is a 
complex feeling; but its particular “ ingredients,” or parts, re¬ 
solve themselves into the general properties of mind, as the 
weight of gold resolves itself into the general quality of gravity. 
An appetite may be analysed into an uneasy feeliug, and a desire 
to be delivered from it; but there is nothing peculiar either in 
the pain or the desire. An appetite is not then an element— 
not a simple and original power of the mind—and has no title 
to be ranked amongst the number of its distinct susceptibilities 
The wisdom and goodness of the great Author of our frame 
are especially apparent in the provision he has made for the 
regular recurrence of that complex state of mind, to which we 
give the name of appetite. We can^ illustrate this statement 
in reference to one of them only. The waste of'strength,. 
to which the animal frame is necessarily exposed, can only be 
repaired’by a regular supply of nourishment adapted to its 
state and wants. Some means must, accordingly, be resorted 
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to by the Creator, to secure the taking of this nourishment. 
Now, if the appetites of hunger and of thirst did not exist, 
wliat security could there be that the fruits of his bounty would 
not be neglected ? What rule should we have to direct us what 
quantity of food to take, and how frequently ? “ Though a 

man knew,” says Dr. Reid, “that his life must be supported 
by eating, reason could not direct him when to eat, or what; 
how much, or how often. In all these things, appetite is a' 
much better guide than reason.” Or, if it be admitted that 
experience might, in process of time, furnish a rule, would it 
not, in all probability, without the spur and impulse of appetite, 
be in danger of constant violation? “Were reason only to 
direct us in 1 this matter, its calmer voice would often be 
drowned in the hurry of business, or the charms of amusement. 
But the voice of appetite rises gradually, and at last becomes 
loud enough to call off our attention from any other employ¬ 
ment.” “If, indeed,” adds Dr.-Brown, “the necessary supply 
were long neglected, the morbid state of the body which would 
ensue, though no pain of actual hunger were to be felt, would 
convince, at last, the sufferer ‘of his folly. But the providence 
of our gracious Creator has not trusted the existence of man to 
the dangerous admonition of so rough a monitor, which might, 
perhaps, bring his folly before him only when it was too late to 
be wise. The pain of hunger—that short disease, which it is 
in our power so speedily to cure, prevents diseases that more 
truly deserve the name.”* 

But eating is not the mere removal of pain or “disease;” 
it is the source of pleasure: a circumstance most properly re¬ 
ferred to by Archdeacon Paley, as an unequivocal manifestation 
of the goodness of God. “Assuming,” says this luminous 
writer, “ the necessity of food for the support of animal life, it 
is necessary that the animal be provided with organs fitted for 
the procuring, receiving, and digesting of ite prey. It may be 
necessary also that the animal be impelled by its sensations to 
exert its organs. But the pain of hunger would do all this. 
Why add pleasure to the act of eating, sweetness and relish to 
food ? Why a new and appropriate sense for the perception of 
pleasure? Why should the juice of a peach, applied to the 


* Vol. 1., p. 394. 
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slate, affect the part so differently from what it does when 
abbed upon the palm of the hand ? This is a constitution 
r hich, as it appears to me, can be resolved into nothing but 
he pure benevolence of the Creator. Eating is necessary ; but 
be pleasure attending it is not necessary; it is superadded to 
rhat is strictly essential, and can only have flowed from the 
foodness of God.”* * * § 

Should it be objected that this accompanying pleasure exposes 
Is to the danger of excess, it may be replied, that the Creator 
las provided against this, by rendering it painful to continue 
jhe supply of food, in any great proportion, after the demands 
If nature have been adequately satisfied. No better barrier pf 
L moral nature (and moral agents must be ruled by moral 
Ineans) could have been set up; and, in most cases, it is suf- 
ieiently strong: so that, to adopt the beautiful illustration of 
Dr. Brown, “ between satiety on the one hand, and want on 
ihe other, the stream of health flows tranquilly along, which, 
but for these boundaries, would speedily waste itself and dis¬ 
appear ; as the most magnificent river, which* if dispersed over 
ii boundless plain, would flow almost into nothing, owes its 
abundance and majestic beauty to the very banks which seem 
to confine its waters within too narrow a channel. ”+ 

In the order of less definite external affections, we place, 

| 2dly, Those affections of mind which result from certain con- 
jditions of any of the muscles of the body \\ for though we find 
| it difficult to ascribe them to any local organ, (on which account 
( they ought not to be called sensations), § yet they require for 
their immediate antecedents certain states of some part or parts 
of the animal frame, and therefore are external affections, that 
is, states of mind produced by certain states of the body. To 
this class belong 

Muscular pleasures. In early life, the constant and rapid 
action of the muscles is a source of high gratification ; it forms, 
indeed, a chief part of the delight which is experienced by the 
young of all species of living beings. “ They seem to me,” says 

* Vide Nat. Theol., pp. 618, 519. t Page 394. 

J “ The muscles are bundles of fibres, which, by their contraction and relaxation, 

produce all the motions of the body. The nerves, with which they are supplied, 
seem to be the immediat instruments of the muscular action.” 

§ Vide p. 66. 
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Paley, “ to receive pleasure simply from the exercise of their 
• limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to be answered by the exertion.”* In 
middle age, it is from less violent muscular action that pleasure 
can be derived ; and in advanced life, repose becomes to us, 
bending under the weight of years, what alacrity and action are 
to us in childhood. 

Muscular pains, also, belong to this clasa The motion of^ 
any limb, to which the action of many muscles is necessary, 
cannot be continued for a considerable length of time without 
great uneasiness : and few feelings are more distressing than 
t^at which is occasioned by muscular relaxation, after the parts 
have been long kept in a state of tension. The acute pain 
accompanying our return to an upright position, after long- 
continued stooping, has been experienced by all.J 

To the same class, also. Dr. Brown refers the various organic 
feelings which constitute the animal pleasure of good health, 
when every corporeal function is exercised in just degree. 
“ This pleasure,” he justly observes, “ is certainly more, even at 
all times, than mere freedom from pain, though it is experienced 
with the greatest zest, after the habit of enjoyment has been 
long broken by disease.” 


Order II. 

THE MOKE DEFINITE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OR SENSATIONS. 

It is impossible to suggest a better definition of the word 
sensations, than that which is given us by Dr. Brown. “ Sen¬ 
sations,” says he, “are those states of mind, however various 
they may be, which immediately succeed the changes of state 
produced in any of our organs of sense, by the presence of ex¬ 
ternal objects.” The definition takes it for granted, it will be 
observed, that we have a body, and bodily organs, and that 
there are external objects to act upon them ; that is, it takes 
for granted the existence of an external world. In what manner 

e 

* Nat. Theol., pp. 492, 493. 

t “ One of the eases in which the Reeling of muscular action seems the most 
capable of being attended to, is the pleasure accompanying the act of stretching, 
which most animals perform iD drowsiness, or after sleep.”—Mill, p. 34. 

t Vide Note F. 
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our knowledge and belief of something external to our own 
minds arise, will be shown afterwards. It is merely necessary 
to observe at present, that the term sensation includes only that 
class of our feelings which is conceived by us to result from 
the action of something ab extra, upon an organ of sense. 

Assuming then, as we do for the present, the existence of the 
body, and the organs of sense, the best mode of classifying our 
sensations is, to arrange those together which are received 
through the medium of the same organ ; for though there may, 
perhaps, be sensations of the same sense which differ from each 
other as widely as from others which are received through 
different channels, “ if we quit,” as Dr. Brown says, “ that ob¬ 
vious line of distinction, which the difference of organs affords, 
we shall not find it easy to define them by other lines as 
precise.” 

It will, therefore, be necessary to consider separately the 
sensations of smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight; before we 
proceed to do this, however, it may be expedient to lay before 
the reader some general remarks with reference to the nature 
and process of sensation. * 

I. Our first observation then is, that all sensation is in the 
'mind. Were not this the. case, it would not belong to the 
department .of intellectual science ; it is, accordingly, affirmed 
in the definition adopted from Dr. Brown, viz., that sensations 
are those states of mind, &c., &c. This remark is opposed, 
in the • 

First place, to the sentiments of those who imagine, or appear 
to imagine, that sensation is in the organ of sense ;—that it is 
the tooth that aches, and the toe that suffers pain when trodden 
upon, and not the mind. The common argument:, however, 
by which the immateriality of the mind is proved, render it 
manifest that feeling cannot reside in the organ, which i% ma¬ 
terial. If that were the case, a sensation must necessarily be 
divisible, since the organ is so ; but to conceive of the half or 
the quarter of a sensation, is a manifest absurdity. The power 
of thinking is universally admitted (ajwayj excepting the mate¬ 
rialists) to reside in the mind : while (as it is conceived by some)- 
the susceptibility of sensation Aay have its seat in the body. 
There is, however, no difference in this respect. It is as easy 
to conceive that matter can think, as that it can feel In either 
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case the notion is absurd. The organs of sense are, indeed, 
necessary to sensation. God has so formed the mind, that it 
never can exist in any of those states to which we give the 
general name of sensations, except when what we call an im¬ 
pression is made upon one or other of those organs: but the 
feeling itself can have its seat nowhere but in mind. 

The general statement now made is very ably illustrated by 
Dr. Reid. He, indeed, uses the term perception ; but there is 
no difference in this respect between perception and sensation. 
“ We must not confound,” says he, “ the organs of perception 
wittf the being that perceives.”—“ The eye is not that which 
sees, it is only the organ by which we see. The ear is not that 
which hears, but the organ by which we hear ; and so of the 
rest.”—“A man cannot see the satellites of Jupiter, but by a 
telescope. Does he conclude from this, that it is the telescope 
that sees those stars ? By no means ; such a conclusion would 
be absurd. It is no less absurd to conclude, that it is the eye 
that sees, or the ear that hears. The telescope is an artificial 
organ of sight, but it sees* not. The eye is a natural organ of 
sight by which we see ; but ‘the natural organ sees as little as 
the artificial”* 

The sentiment, thus opposed by Dr. Reid, has been already 
proved to be inconsistent with the immateriality qf the mind ; 
it is not less at variance, as he proceeds to show, with its 
identity. If it be the eye that sees, the ear that hears, and so 
on, and not the mind, the sentient principle is not one, but 
many. “ When I say, I see, 7 hear, I feel, I remember,” says 
Dr. R., “ this implies that it is one and the same self that per¬ 
forms all these operations. And, as it would be absurd to say 
that my memory, another man’s imagination, and a third man’s 
reason, may make one individual intelligent being, it would be 
equally absurd to say, that one piece of matter seeing, another 
hearing, and a third feeling, may make one and the same per¬ 
cipient being. ”-f* 

But is not this doctrine, it will be objected, in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the commo| sense of men 1 Have we not the evidence 
.of consciousness that sensation is in the organ, and not in the 
mind ? Is not the pa"n of a wound felt to be in the limb which 


* Vide Vol. I., i*. 115. 
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is injured ? so that, unless the limb be the seat of the mind, 
which no one imagines, this doctrine of Reid cannot be true. 

To this objection, which I have stated as strongly as possible, 
it has been usual to reply, in substance at least, “ that we do 
not really feel the pain to be in the organ ; that our knowledge 
of the locality of a wound is not gained from the mere sensa¬ 
tion, since children cannot distinguish the precise place of their 
bodies which is affected by the touch of any external object; 
nay, that even an adult, pricked with a pin on any part of his 
tiody which he has seldom handled, and never seen, will not 
readily put his finger upon the wound, nor even at "first come 
very near to it; that, consequently, our knowledge of the 
locality of any impression made upon the body is the mere 
result of experience ; so that we can no more be said to feel 
the place of a wound, than to hear the distance, or nearness, or 
direction, of a sound: knowledge which none but the vulgar 
now conceive of as being derived from any source but experi¬ 
ence.” The sentiments just expressed have, long been held 
by the most judicious metaphysicians. Dr. Brown maintains 
that the painful sensations resulting from puncture, and lacera¬ 
tion, would not even have given us the knowledge of our 
corporeal frame, far less the. knowledge of the particular part 
affected; that they are to be regarded, in this point of view, 
only as equivalent to our sensations of heat and cold, which, 
without the experience of other sensations, would no more 
have been conceived to arise directly from a corporeal cause, 
tliad our feelings of joy or sorrow. 

But, though the objector should concede that originally, or 
antecedently to experience, the sensation produced by puncture 
would not be referred to the particular part affected, he might 
still urge, that it is so referred at present,—that at any rate the 
pain appears now to be in the limb, or rather, that the limb* 
appears to be the subject of the pain; so that, unless conscious¬ 
ness deceive us, the sensation is not in the mind. It may be 
replied, that the seat of the pain must surely be now what it 
always has been. It is easy to concave that experience may 
have added something to the original sensation, but-not that it 
has transferred it from the mind,*whicb was its primitive seat, 
to the ljmb, which was confessedly not so. Further, it is 
admitted that we do feel now as if the pain were in the limb ; 

F 
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just as in adult age we seem to hear the soundto be on the right 
or left, above or below us. But it is a mistake to say, “ We are 
conscious that the pain is in the tooth or the toe.” ' We are, 
indeed, conscious of the pain, but not of the seat of the injury 
which occasions it. If any one should doubt this, I would refer 
him to two or three facts which place the truth of the preceding 
statement beyond all doubt. By the art of the ventriloquist, 
we are made to feel as if the sound, which really proceeds from 
his mouth, issued from our own pocket. After the amputation 
of a limb, we feel as if we experienced pain in the amputated 
member; jet the pain is not there—no one believes it to be 
there. We are not, therefore, nor can we be, conscious that it 
is there. Consciousness, as we have said, recognises the pain, 
but not the locality of the injury. The latter case renders it 
especially apparent that the actual seat of a sensation may not 
ber where it seems to us to be; and therefore, though we should 
concede—which, however, we do not—that we always know the 
exact spot where a puncture or laceration is made, it would not 
follow that the pain it produces is not in the mind 

Our knowledge of the part affected is derived from experience, 
in the same way as we gain our information of the distance of 
a visual, and the direction of a sonorous, object. The mental 
feeling, was originally different, when different parts of the body 
are affected. The knowledge of this difference is speedily 
gained ; and when we say the pain is in the hand or the foot, 
we do no more in fact than express a rapid judgment, the result 
of experience, that the sensation of which we speak proceeds 
from an injury sustained in one or other of those members. 
Still the sensation is in the mind, and can .be nowhere else; 
and the provision which the Creator has made, to secure the 
certain existence of this judgment, displays his goodness. Did 
not £liat provision exist, we should be exposed to the greatest 
danger. In some cases, a whole limb might be consumed, ere 
we discovered the external cause of the agony we endured. 
God has, therefore, so constituted the mind, that the feeling is 
originally different when the parte of the body which sustain 
. the injury are different; so that the pain appears to us as if it 
were in the hand, or the toe, which, in regard to its practical 
use, is the same thing precisely as if it were actually there. 

Secondly, I oppose the observation that all sensation is in the 
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mind, to those who refer it to what they call the animal, in 
contradistinction from the rational, soul It is not an unusual 
opinion that there are three distinct principles in man—the 
material principle, which connects him with the inanimate 
world,—the animal principle, which is common to him with the 
brutes,—and the immaterial ox spiritual principle, which, being 
' of a higher order, allies him to the Deity. It is to the second 
of these principles, which is not regarded as immaterial, that 
sensation is ascribed by those who maintain the opinion to 
which reference is now made; so that, on their hypothesis, 
sensation is not in the mind, properly so called, bat in that 
part of our nature which supports the functions of animal life. 

It appears to me that true philosophy knows nothing of this 
supposed intermediate principle,—a principle which is neither 
matter nor mind, but an unnatural and monstrous mixture 
both. In support of its existence, it is vain to plead the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, because the phraseology of the apostle, 

“ body, soul, and spirit,” was employed, in cqpsequence of its 
accordance with the reigning philosophy; and, if it be re-, 
garded as authority on this point, we must, for a similar reason, 
discard the Newtonian system of astronomy, and adopt the 
clumsy hypothesis of the Btolemaics, that the sun revolves 
round this little speck of earth. There are, it is imagined, only 
two principles in our nature—matter and mind; the latter 
being the seat of all sensation and thought; and the former, as 
essentially incapable of either, as the earth on which we tread. 
The*aidition of what is called a principle of animal,life, to ex¬ 
plain the vital phenomena, is, I apprehend, the introduction of 
a cause to account for certain appearances, which appearances 
are as inexplicable after the introduction of the supposed cause, 
as they were before it. To me it has long appeared, that the 
only conceivable principle of animal life is the mysterious utfkm* 
of mind with a certain organized bodily frame. Life commences 
with the formation of this union ; it is extinguished on its dis¬ 
solution. It certainly follows, from this statement, that brute 
animals, as well as men, possess mind «or an immaterial princi¬ 
ple ; a sentiment which cannot be rejected without embracing 
the dogmas of materialism. It is true that the mind of irra¬ 
tional creatures is of a nature inferior 1 to that of man, and 
not destined, like the latter, to immortality. But that brutes 
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possess mind, and that mind is the seat of sensation, is as true 
of them as it is of man himself.* 

II. The second general observation concerning sensations, 
strictly so called, is, that they constitute those states of mind, 
and those states of mind only, which directly result from 
certain changes of state in the ofgans of sense, or, to express 
the same sentiment in different words, that they consist of 
those mental states which require for their immediate ante¬ 
cedent the action of some external and material cause upon 
some one or other of the organs of sense. 

The mind is susceptible of innumerable feelings which are 
not sensations, because their immediate antecedents are certain 
previous states of the mind itself. Hence it is unphilosophical 
to talk of the sensations of joy or sorrow, though of these 
feelings we have a very distinct consciousness. 

"There is a want of precision, in the manner in which this term 
is sometimes employed, that tends to confound things which 
essentially differ from each other. Dr. Reid sometimes uses it 
to denote all the varieties of our feelings, without any reference 
to their causes, as either external or internal “Although,” 
says he, “the present subject leads us to consider only the 
sensations which we have by means of our external senses,"f 
&c.—language which implies that there may be sensations 
which are not by means of the external senses. And again, 
" Everything we call happiness, pleasure, or enjoyment, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, everything we call misery, pain, or 
uneasiness, is sensation or feeling.” + From these examples, 
especially the last, it is manifest that Dr. Reid did not suffi¬ 
ciently discriminate the class of feelings which the term properly 
designates; for “ it is not applicable to all the varieties of our 
consciousness,” says Dr. Brown, “ but to those particular varieties 
whiqh are immediately successive to certain affections of our 
organs of sense. Feeling is a more comprehensive word; we 
are said to feel indignation, love, surprise, as readily as we are 
said to feel the warmth of a fire, or the coldness of snow the 
latter feelings only, howeyer, are sensations. § . 

It must be particularly observed, as it is stated in the defini¬ 
tion given a short time ago, that sensations are those states of 

^ C 
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mind which immediately succeed certain changes of state in the 
bodily organs. It very frequently happens that a long train of 
rapidly successive feelings is awakened by a single impression 
upon an organ of sense. It is, however, only to the first in the 
series—to that which is directly consequent upon the bodily 
affection—that the term sensation is properly applied. 

It is not possible, by any effort, when no material cause is 
present, to bring the mind into that state which is produced by 
the action of any external object upon an organ of sense. We 
may remember a sensation, or conceive of one: but the remem¬ 
brance or the conception, however vivid, is a totally different 
state of mind from the sensation itself. It is uniformly, in our 
waking hours at least, of a less powerful and stimulating nature. 

I say in our waking hours, because, if the consciousness of 
others resembles my own at least, we sometimes have, during 
sleep, sensations (if we may so call them) of sight and touch as 
vivid as any that occur to us while awake. The phenomena yf 
sleep, however, involved, as they must be adnjitted to be, in so 
much perplexity, are not to be taken into the account here. 

III. The next general observation in reference to sensations 
is, that we must be careful not to regard the term as restricted 
in its application to those states of mind which are decidedly 
pleasing or painful in their nature. There is some danger that 
a young inquirer may do this. A sensation, he is apt to ima¬ 
gine, is something that is very distinctly felt; and no sensation 
can be thus felt which is, in its own nature, indifferent. The 
terrS., however, should be regarded as comprehending every 
mental affection that is immediately subsequent to ap impres¬ 
sion upon any organ of sense. All such impressions are followed 
by sensations ; but, while many are agreeable or disagreeable, 
the far greater number are indifferent. “ To these we give so 
little attention that they have no name, and are immediately 
forgot, as if they had never been ; and it requires attention to 
the operations of our minds, to be convinced of their existence. 
For this end we may observe that, to a good ear, every human 
voice is distinguishable from all others* Some voices are plea¬ 
sant, some disagreeable ; but the far greater part can neither 
be said to be one nor the other, 'the same thing may be said of 
other sounds, and-no less of tastes, smells, and colours; and if 
we consider that our senses are in continual exercise while we 
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are awake, that some sensation attends every object they present 
to us, and that familiar objects seldom raise any emotion, plea¬ 
surable or painful,—we shall see reason, besides the agreeable 
and disagreeable, to admit a third class of sensations, that may 
be called indifferent.”* 

Of what use, then, it may be asked, is this large class of indif¬ 
ferent sensations ? The question, we answer, can only occasion 
difficulty to those who forget that a sensation may possess the 
highest value, and prove ultimately the spring of veiy exalted 
enjoyment, which is not itself attended with delight. “ If a man 
had no ear to receive pleasure from the harmony or melody of 
sounds, he would still find the sense of hearing of great utility. 
Though sounds give him neither pleasure nor pain of them¬ 
selves, they would give him much useful information.” “ Think 
of the innumerable sensations produced by the words and 
letters of a volume lying open before us. They are indifferent 
in themselves, yet are they more precious, even in relation to 
happiness itself, from the intellectual and moral benefit they 
are the means of Imparting, than other sensations of which it is 
the very essence to be delightful" 

IY. Another important general remark in reference to sen¬ 
sation is, that we are utterly ignorant of the nature of that 
change of state, in the bodily organ, which has been affirmed to 
be essential to it. The affection of the sentient mind is the re¬ 
sult of the presence of an external object, or rather of the exist¬ 
ence of a certain state of the organ produced by the presence 
and influence of the object; for that when rays of light,' for 
instance, come into contact with the optic nerve, they effect some 
change in‘its state before sensation can exist in the mind, there 
can be no doubt, though what this change is we are unable 
even to conjecture. Were there any encouragement to make an 
attempt to ascertain its nature, it would be the province of the 
anatomist to do it; but there is none. Dr. Reid expressly 
states, that we know nothing of it; and he gives the name of 
impression to this change in the state of the organ, in preference 
to several others to which he refers, on the ground that it 
better comports with our ignorance. Even this term, however, 
is not unexceptionable. It "conveys, as it has been justly 


* Vide Reid, Essay II., chap, xvi., p. 237. 
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observed, too much of the notion of a peculiar well-known 
sj)ecies of action—that which consists in producing an image 
of the external object upon the organ,—a notion which lias 
had a most pernicious effect in the theory of perception. All 
we know upon the subject is, that some change is produced 
in the state of the organ; and, therefore, “ a phrase, which 
expresses the least possible knowledge, must be allowed to be 
the best suited to human ignorance.” Nothing can be safely 
affirmed, but that sensation is preceded by a variation of or¬ 
ganic state. 

V. The next important general observation in reference to 
sensation is, that we know nothing of the nature of the con¬ 
nexion between external objects, or the impressions made by 
them upon the organs of sense, and the percipient mind. It is 
vei-y important, in all cases, to perceive distinctly the limits 
within which our course is circumscribed. Here it is bdtinded 
by the fact itself. We state the entire amount of our information 
when we say, that, if the bodily organ exist in a particular state 
(of the nature of which we are ignorant), the mental affection im¬ 
mediately follows. It is true that attempts have been made to 
trace the progress of the impression, as it is called, upon the organ, 
from the extremity of the nerve, to tho*mind, supposed to reside 
in the brain. But, even if there be any such progress, it is ma¬ 
nifestly a material or bodily change, whose course we attempt 
to mark;—the very last of the series of changes is a material 
change—an alteration of state of the central mass of nervous 
matter called the brain. So that, if the whole of the conceived 
process were before us, we should be left as much in the dark as 
ever. The grand question would remain to be solved, “ How 
does it happen that sensation should be the immediate result 
of a certain state of the brain ?” 

The intellectual philosopher might then, we conceive, nefufte 
to concern himself about the corporeal part of the process in 
sensation—if there be such a process—on the ground that it 
does not belong to his science. It may not, however, be useless 
to lay the substance of what has bee» stated upon this subject 
before the reader. * 

^ The brain, we are tc^d—for it seems necessary to give here 
some account of that organ—is of a half fibrous, but soft and 
pulpy texture, consisting of many convolutions, adapted j>erhap.s 
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to answer particular purposes in the economy of life, though it 
•is impossible for us to ascertain what those purposes are. From 
the brain, or the spinal marrow—an elongation of the brain— 
proceed a vast number of fine cords, called nerves, which make 
their way into all parts of the body, separating into smaller 
branches as they proceed, until they become invisible to the 
naked eye. They are, it should be especially observed, of the 
same substance with the brain itself, “ and in perfect con¬ 
tinuity with that substance, forming, therefore, with it what may 
be considered as one mass, as much as the whole brain itself 
may be considered as one mass.” The extremities of these 
nerves constitute what we call organs of sense, with which the 
causes of sensation come into contact; and all, in fact, which is 
certainly known concerning sensation is, that when the organ, 
the nerve, and the brain are in a sound state, or not materially 
diseased, a change of state in the organ, produced by some 
external cause, is followed by that mental feeling to which we 
give the name of sensation.* 

With reference to the corporeal process just alluded to, it is 
generally thought that this change in the state of the organ 
is succeeded by some change in the state of the nerve, and this 
again by some change in the state of the brain, previous to 
actual sensation. “ There is sufficient reason to conclude,” says 
Dr. Reid, “ that the object produces some change in the organ 
(rather in its state); that the organ produces some change 
upon the nerve; and that the nerve produces some change upon 
the brain.” To these changes he gives the name of “im¬ 
pression and he explicitly says that the organ and the nerve 
are to be regarded as media merely, for making the ultimate 
impression upon the brain, which he regards as the last step 
in the material part of the process. “Here,” says he, “the 
material part ends; at least, we can trace it no further,—the 
rest is all intellectual.” 

Previous to the time of Dr. Reid, many speculations had arisen 

* “Though it appears to he ascertained that the nerves are necessary to sensa¬ 
tion, it is by no means ascertained in what way they become necessary. It is a 
mystery how the nerves, similar in all parts of the body, afford us, in one place, 
the sensation of sound ; in another, fhe sensa^bns of colours; in another^ 
those of odours; in another, those of flavours, tSd tastes, and so on.”—Mill’s 
Analysis, p. 5. 
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amongst philosophers, respecting the manner in which this 
impression is conveyed from the organ to the brain. The 
celebrated Des Cartes adopted the following hypothesis. A *■ 
certain fluid, to which he gave the name of animal spirits, (of 
whose existence even we have no proof,) is secreted, as he sup¬ 
posed, by the brain. This fluid is conveyed through the nerves, 
which he considered tubular, to the organs of sense; and when 
an impression is made upon the organ, it is communicated by 
the animal spirits to the brain, in the pineal gland of which, 
feeing, of all the parts of that member, the only one which is 
single, he imagined the soul takes up its abode. The relic 
of this dream of a great mind yet remains, in the phraseology 
which describes great constitutional vivacity as an exuberance 
of animal spirits. The hypothesis itself has long since sunk 
into deserved contempt. It is a mere hypothesis. 

The tubular structure of the nerves was denied by Dr. Briggs, 
Sir Isaac Newton’s master in astronopiy. He affirmed them 
to be solid filaments of great tenuity; and this opinion, as it 
accords better with observation, seems to Tiave been more 
generally received since his time, flde appeals to have supposed 
that they are capable of vibration, though their want of tenacity, 
moisture, &c., renders such opinion highly improbable; and 
that the impression is transmitted, by vibration of the nerve, 
from the organ to the brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton records it as a conjecture, whether there 
may not be a subtile fluid, immensely rarer than air, called 
ether, pervading all bodies ; and whether sensation may not lie 
produced by the vibrations of this medium, excited by the 
external object, and propagated along the nerves. 

On this hint, the celebrated Hartley appears to have founded 
his doctrine concerning the manner in which impressions are 
conveyed from the organ to the brain; an opinion whiclj, in 
this country at least, entirely supplanted the notion of Des 
Cartes. He himself explains it in the following manner:— 
“External objects, impressed on the senses, occasion, first in 
the nerves, on which they are impressed, and then in the brain, 
vibrations of the small, and, as one may say, infinitesimal 
medullary particles. And thesd vibrations,” he adds, “are 
excited, .propagated, and^ept up, partly by the ether, partly 
by the uniformity, continuity, softness, and active powers of 
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.%e medullary substance of the brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves," This hypothesis, as it has been more than once 
replied, involves two gratuitous suppositions—the existence of 
the ether, and the existence of the vibrations of which' it 
speaks; for nothing like proof has been given, that the words 
are not symbols of things which have no being. It is unworthy 
the dignity of philosophy to contend against such mere as- 
sumptiona* 

Granting, then, that in sensation, some impression is trans¬ 
mitted from the organ to the central brain, we ought still to 
reject the theories of Des Cartes and Hartley, and to acknow¬ 
ledge, with Dr. Reid, that we are utterly ignorant of its nature. 
But are we sure that any impression is thus transmitted ? The 
reasons for this supposition are thus stated by Dr. Reid: 
“ When the organ of any sense is perfectly sound, and has the 
impression made upon it by the object ever so strongly ; yet, if 
the nerve that serves tlyit organ be cut, or tied hard, there is 
no perception; and it is well knoEfci, that disorders in the brain 
deprive us of the*power of perception, when both the organ and 
its nerve are sound/’-f* Dr. Brown, on the other hand, conceives 
it possible, and indeed probable, thtit sensation is the immediate 
consequent of the change produced upon the organ. There is 
no reason to be assigned, d priori, he thinks,—and very justly 
as it appears to me,—that a certain state of the organ cannot be 
the cause of the sensation, as well as a certain state of the 
brain, especially when it is recollected that the brain, nerve, 
and organ are of the same substance, and perfectly continuous. 
The causes to which Dr. Reid refers, as preventing sensation, 
may operate by destroying that sound state of the organ which 
has been rendered necessary to sensation. The nerve, organ, 
and brain, forming one great organ, “a sound state of the 
whole organ, even from the analogy of other grosser organs, 
may well be supposed to be necessary for the healthy state, 
and perfect function, of each separate p®rt.”J 

Whatever be thought of this conjecture of Dr. Brown, it 
can scarcely be doubted^that, in the Words just quoted, be 
pushes his statements too far, and involves himself in contra- 

e 

* j 

/ . ' 

* Vide Reid, Vol. I., pp. 122—1881 Brown, Vol. II./ pp. 424—*432. 
t Pagenie. % Page 481. 
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diction. If the brain and the nerves be one organ, as he 
affirms; and if a sound state of the whole organ be necessary 
for the healthy state and perfect functions of each separate 
•part, as he further affirms; is it not manifest that disease in 
the nerves, connected with the organs of sight for instance, 
would paralyse the nerves connected with all the other senses, 
yea, the whole brain itself?—in opposition to fact, and to his 
own admissions, that the blind are still sensible of sound, &c. 

Nor does this writer appear to me to have given a satisfactory 
reply to Dr. Reid’s statements on this point. The argument 
of Dr. Reid is, that when a nerve is bound, or cut, there is no 
sensation, because that circumstance prevents the necessary 
transmission of the impression to the Inrain. -The argument 
is invalid, replies Dr. Brown, because the application of the 
ligature or the knife prevents that sound state of the nerve 
(that is, as he means, the organ) which is necessary to sensa¬ 
tion. Now, this reply might'be regarded as sufficient, if*tb« 
ligature, &c., defrayed the sound state of the nerve above tlie 
seat of the injury as well as below it. Thil, however, is not 
the case. The sensibility of thd neive above the ligature, dr 
the division, remains unimpaired; and as no reason can be 
assigned why the injury should extend downwards, an$ not 
upwards, the natural conclusion seems to be, that there is no 
sensation below the seat of the injury, because that injury cuts 
off the necessary communication with tine brain. There are 
other reasons, also, which a regard to brevity will not allow 
me' to mention, that concur with the above statement in 
leading me to prefer the old views upon this subject. 

But, though we should concede to Dr. Reid that the changes 
of which he speaks are actual steps in the process of sensation, 
the reader is again requested to bear in mind, that they are 
merely corporeal changes. The only difference between these 
writers is, that the one regards sensation as the immediate 
result of a certain change in the state of the organ, while the 
other considers it as flowing directly from some change in the 
state of the brain. Both sentiments have to encounter the 
same difficulty:—“ how a change in what is mere lflbtter, should 
be followed by a change in a substance so radically different 
from it, as mind.” The hypotheses of Dee Cartes and Hartley, 
so far from removing the difficulty, do not tend, in the 
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smallest degree, to diminish it. For, with reference to that 
of Hartley, the least fanciful perhaps of the two, it may be 
observed, that it is as difficult t6 conceive how vibrations of 
the particles of the brain should be followed by sensation, aN 
how it should spring directly from an organic ehange. Under 
the influence of these considerations, an excellent writer has 
said, “ All attempts to explain the principle on which depends 
the connexion between the body and the soul have been unsuc¬ 
cessful We can advance only a few steps in the process, find 
there the inquiry of the philosopher terminates, as well as the 
observations of the vulgar and the unreflecting.” TtWI the 
assertion been, “ we cannot advance a single step,” it would, 
indeed, have been more correct; for the mere tracing of the 
corporeal changes does nothing towards explaining the con¬ 
nexion between matter and mind. Were it possible, indeed, 
to trace them with certainty, we should do no more than is 
effected when we trace the progress of the rays of light, from 
the object from which they are reflected, to fl>e optic nerve— 
which leaves the' mystery of perception entirely unravelled 
There is, accordingly, no late writer on mental science, 
who does not admit that all speculations on the point must 
be entirely fruitless. “ Of the nature of the connexion of the 
great Sensorial organ with the sentient mind,” says one of 
the most enlightened, “we shall never be able to understand 
more than is involved in the simple fact, that a certain affection 
of the nervous system precedes immediately-a certain affection 
of the mind.” 

Now there is one circumstance to which the reader’s atten¬ 
tion is especially directed, viz., to that feeling of mysteriousness 
with which we are apt to think of this connexion. It carries 
along with it something peculiarly inexplicable in our apprehen¬ 
sion. , The nature of the union winch exists between physical 
causes, and their effects, is not, we admit; unattended with 
difficulty; but the mutual influence and operation of matter and 
mind present, we are ready to imagine, difficulties which are 
entirely sui generis ,—^difficulties especially incapable of solution. 

For this feflhngjfowever, Dr. Brown has succeeded in proving 
that there existe/ho cause whatever in the nature of the cnee 
This distinguished writer has shbwn that the influent of mat¬ 
ter upon mind, or of mind upon matter, is not more inexplicable 
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than the influence which matter everts upon matter, in the 
innumerable physical changes which we are every day called to 
witness. That a certain state of any organ of sense should be 
directly succeeded by sensation, is wonderful, and we feel it to 
be so ; but that the odour of a rose, coming in contact with the 
olfactory nerve, should be immediately succeeded by that 
change in the state of the organ which is necessary to sensation, 
is equally unintelligible—equally wonderful, and yet we do not 
conceive it to bejBO. How is this ? 

* Hr. Brown supposes, that in the facts just referred to we 
may trace the influence of the false notion, that physical causes 
and effects are united by some secret link, or vinculum, which 
link, though it resides in the cause, is totally distinct from it, 
or something superadded to it. Consistently with this notion, 
it is easy to conceive of matter being jointed to matter;—a 
vinculum may be found, or imagined, to unite them. But 
what fetters can be forged, capable of holding in bondage two 
such radically different substances as matter and mind ? 

The notion, however, to which I have just referred, is now 
universally abandoned. Mr. Sttfwart admits "that we are" 
unable to perceive the necessary connexion between two suc¬ 
cessive events; that this connexion may, in no instance, ^e a 
necessary connexion; that, in natural philosophy, when we 
speak of one thing being the cause of another, all that we mean 
is, that the two are constantly conjoined, so that when we see 
the one we may expect the other.”* 

Now when philosophers abandoned the notion of a secret link 
between cause and effect, which, though distinct from both, 
binds them together, they should have ceased to regard the. 
connexion between matter and mind as involving in it anything 
peculiarly inexplicable ; I mean, that they should have ceased to 
do this, whatever were the sentiments they held with reference 
to causation. Fot, if the amount of what we know with regard 
to physical causes and effects be, that one event invariably pre-- 
cedes, and another event invariably follows, we are surely not 
left more entirely in the dark with jespect to the union of 
matter and mind. Or, if the physical cause and effective supposed 
to be united by a direct exertion of divine power, it is mani- 

* I state the opinion of Mr. Stewart without subscribing to its truth. 
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festly just as competent to that power to join, in invariable 
sequence, a certain bodily change with a certain mental affection. 
Or, if it be imagined that there 16 aptitude in the cause to pre¬ 
cede, and in the effect to follow—something, that is, in their con¬ 
stitution, of the nature of which, however, we can form no con¬ 
ception, to adapt them to stand in that mutual relation;—how 
■ can we doubt that it is as easy for the Creator to impart this 
aptitude to a physical substance, to stand in the relation of im¬ 
mediate antecedent to a certain mental change, as to a certain 
physical change ? One might imagine, from the language of some 
individuals, that it is not difficult to explain how matter acts 
upon matter ; and we are apt to imagine that we fully compre¬ 
hend the subject. But we delude ourselves. We knQW that the 
effect is linked, in invariable sequence, with the cause : and this 
is all we do know—all we ever shall or ever can know. How 
it is so, we can form no conception. Why is it so ? admits of 
no other answer than that God has ordained it to be so, and 
given the cause an aptitude to precede, and the effect an apti¬ 
tude to follow; but of the nature of that aptitude we are pro¬ 
foundly ignorant. That matter should act upon mind, and mind 
upon matter, is, indeed, wonderful; but not more wonderful 
than that matter should act upon piatter; “ since all we know 
in either case is, that a certain change of one substance has 
followed a certain change of another substance, a change which, 
in all cases exactly similar, is expected by us to follow again.” 

VI. With reference to sensation, it is especially necessary to 
observe, that we must carefully guard against supposing that, 
by the influence of external objects upon the organs of sense, 
yre gain any other knowledge of these objects than of what they 
are relatively to our feelings. Persons unaccustomed to reflect 
upon subjects of this kind are prone to imagine, that we obtain, 
by sensation, a knowledge of what surrounding bodies are in 
themselves; in other words, to suppose that there must be 
something in the objects which act upon our Senses, similar to 
the sensations they produce—that there is sweetness in the 
sugar, fragrance in the ipse, heat in the Are, and so bn. On 
the same ground, they might have conceived of pain, as residing 
in the knife, or sword," which* wounded them ; for sweetness, 
fragrance, heat, and pain, are all equally sensations. Which can 
exist nowhere but in the mind: “and to suppose that any 
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property of matter can resemble them, is not less absurd 
the mistake of the blind man, who conceived that the colour 
called scarlet resembled the sound of a trumpet.” It is not 
intended, of course, to deny that there are qualities, or, as it has 
been explained, Aptitudes in bodies to produce these feelings; 
nor that to the aptitude of sugar, for instance, to cause the 
sensation of sweetness, we may properly apply the term sweet¬ 
ness ; and so of the other qualities. All that it is intended to 
affirm is, th'at the quality, or aptitude, and the resulting sensa¬ 
tion, are not the same thing; and, indeed, that they are not 
less unlike than the sharp point of a needle, and the pain of the 
puncture produced by it. Yet we are apt to forget this ; and, 
in consequence of a bias contracted in. infancy, are ready, as it 
has been observed, to transport our sensations out of ourselves, 
and to spread them, as it were, over external substances to which 
they cannot possibly belong. Especially is this the cose with 
regard to colour. How difficult do we find it to divest ourselves 
of the belief that something analogous to our sensations cff 
colour is inherent in bodies ! Whereas it is probable that co¬ 
lour, as a quality in bodies, is nothing more than the properties" 
of attraction and repulsion: in consequence of which they 
reflect the rays of one colour only, absorbing the rest; i^iat is, 
they attract the latter and repel the former, and so appear 
coloured. And that colour, as a quality of. the raya themselves, 
is nothing more than an aptitude, of the nature of which 
we can know nothing, to excite certain sensations in our minds. 

All this, with reference to the secondary projwrties-of matter', 
as they are called, philosophers are now ready to admit. Even 
Dr. Reid contends, not merely that there is nothing like our 
feelings of fragrance, &c., in surrounding objects, but that the 
qualities which produce these feelings are only known as the 
causes of the sensations; that is, that our knowledge of tbetq 
is relative not absolute. ♦ * 

Besides the secondary qualities of bodies, as sound, taste, 
colour, smell, heat, and cold, there axe, however, as every one 
knows, certain others, which Mr. Locke denominated primary 
qualities, such as extension, divisibility, figure, motion, <solidity, 
hardness, softness, and fluidity; and to these qualities the fore¬ 
going remarks have been thought not to apply. “ Our senses,” 
Dr. Reid states, “ give us only a relative and obscure notion of 
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• the secondary qualities ; they merely inform us that they are 
qualities which produce in us certain sensations; but as to what 
they are in themselves, our senses leave us in the dark.” On 
the other hand, he affirms, “ that of the primary qualities they 
give us a direct and a distinct notion, and inform us of what 
they a/re in themselves.” “ Every one,” he adds, “ capable of 
reflection, may easily satisfy himself that he has a perfectly clear 
and distinct notion of extension, divisibility, figure, motion.” 
Of fluidity, softness, and hardness, he says, “ they are different 
degrees of cohesion in the parts of a bodyand he adds, “ Of 
the cause of this cohesion we are ignorant, but the thing itself 
we understand perfectly, being immediately informed of it by 
the sense of touch. It is. evident, therefore, that of the primary 
qualities we have a clear and distinct notion; we know what 
they are, though we may be ignorant of the causes.” * 

To the same effect is the language of Mr. Stewart: “ The 
qualities perceived by smelling, tasting, hearing, &c., are known 
■ to us only as the causes of certain sensations; and Have, there¬ 
fore, been contradistinguished, by the name of secondary 
qualities, from those of whibh we learn the nature ■ directly 
and immediately from the sensations .with which they are 
connected. ”f c . 

According, then, to the statements„of Dr. Beid, and his illus¬ 
trious disciple, the remark made a short time ago, viz.,. “ that 
the influence of external objects upon the organs of sense, can 
give us no other knowledge of those objects than of wbat they 
are relatively to our feelings,” must be understood with limita¬ 
tions. Of the primary qualities of matter, these writers affirm 
that we know what they are in themselves, and not merely what 
they are in relation to us.. On these statements, the following 
remarks are submitted to the reader. 

. First, They appear io Oppose Mr. Stewart's own admission, 
that our knowledge of matter is only relative.}: I do not, how¬ 
ever, dwell on this, because Mr. Stewart perhaps meant, with 
Dr. Reid, that our knowledge does not reach to the essence of 
w, ***^-that it only extqpds. to what matter is relatively to its 
P r 6 per»m. I may, however, suggest, that this appears to be very 

* ?id VoL I., pp. 882—888, f Vide Outlines, pp. 21? 22. 

t Hide V$. I., p. 8. 
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anomalous phraseology. We speak of the relations which one 
body bears to another; we speak also of the relation which one 
property of matter bears to another property, and one state of 
mind to another state; but surely it is language unwarranted 
by general usage, to talk of the relations of a substance to its 
qualities. 

Secondly, The direct and distinct notions which, as both these 
writers affirm, we form of the primary qualities of matter, are 
mental states, and mental states alone; and can, accordingly, 
bear no more resemblance to anything external, than the sen¬ 
sations which result from the secondary qualities of matter. 
Let it be granted, for the present, that there is a difference in 
our notions or ideas of the primary and secondary qualities; 
that the former are more distinct than the latter: still they are 
only notions. The qualities of extension, and hardness, <fcc., are 
no more to be identified with the notions we form of them, than 
the quality of fragrance is to be identified with the sensation 
of fragrance. The qualities and the notions, it is to be further 
observed, do not, and cannot, resemble each other. Hardness 
and extension are the causes, or, aS some would say, the occa¬ 
sions of our ideas, or notions; but, as they are properties of 
matter, they can no more reseyible these notions, or ideas, which 
are states of mind, than the unknown quality of the rose resem¬ 
bles the well-known sensation of fragrance. All our ideas, 
notions, perceptions, &c., are states of riiind, to which nothing 
external can bear the least resemblance. We know these states^ 
diredtly; we know what they are in themselves. But we know 
hardness and extension, as qualities of matter, only relatively; 
that i% we know them only as the antecedents, or causes, or 
occasions, of those mental states. To say we know what the 
qualities are in themselves, is to identify the hardness and ex¬ 
tension, which are without us, with the notions of hardness and • 
extension, which are Within us. And this, incredible as it may 
appear, is the mistake into which Dr. Reid has fallen. 

Thirdly, Let it be considered, whether more has not been 
said with respect to the superior distinctness of our notions of 
the primary qualities, than the case justifies. Take the primary 
quality of hardness, and the secondary quality of colour, for 
instance.. “Hardness,” says Dr. Reid, “is cohesion in the 
parts of bodies. Of the cause of this cohesion we are ignorant; 
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but the thing itself we perfectly understand, being immediately 
informed of it by the sense of touch.” Now, might it not be 
said, “ Colour, in a body, is its tendency to reflect certain rays 
of light only, in consequence of which it appears coloured ? The 
cause of this tendency we know not ;* but the thing itself we 
perfectly understand, being immediately informed of it by the 
sense of sight.” Nay, might we not pursue the parallel to the 
other secondary qualities ? Might it not be said, “ Fragrance in 
a rose is its tendency to throw off certain particles, which excite 
an agreeable sensation in us, as the cohesion of the parts of 
bodies excites the notion of hardness in us ? Of the cause of 
this tendency we are ignorant; but the thing itself we perfectly 
understand, being immediately informed of it by the sense of 
smell” “ Fragrance is something unknown, that, in a certain 
relation to our olfactory nerves, excites a well-known agree¬ 
able sensation ; and hardness in the table is, in like manner, 
something unknown, that, in a certain relation to our tactual 
organs, excites the notion of hardness. But the notion of hard¬ 
ness is in us, and not in the table, in the same way that the 
agreeable sensation is in us and not in the rose. Mr. Stewart 
states it as a fact, that we have notions of external qualities 
which have no resemblance to our sensations, or to anything of 
which the mdnd is conscious. But surely we are conscious of 
nothing but our own feelings and notions. We are conscious, 
not of the qualities, but of our notions of them ; and what these 
qualities are but the unknown causes of these notions, we can¬ 
not, according to the present constitution of our nature, «ever 
know.”-f* 

The truth of the preceding statements will become more ap¬ 
parent, after we have examined Dr. Jteid’s account of the dif¬ 
ference which, as he conceives, exists between sensation and 
4>erfeption ; and when we have ascertained what it is that 
really takes place in the mind, when we are said to perceive an 
external object. Taking this philosopher for our guide, the 
term sensation denotes merely that change in the state of the 
mind, which results froja an impression upon any one of the 
organs of sense. Perception expresses the knowledge which 


• Unless it be, as was formerly intimated, that the body repels those rays, 
t Welsh’s Memoirs of Dr. Brown, pp. 265, 256. 
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we obtain of tbe qualities of matter, by m eans of o ur sensations. 
As a mental faculty, or power, it is supposed, further, to be sim¬ 
ple and original, like sensation: to be the faculty by which this 
knowledge is gained; as sensation is the ]>ower which renders us 
susceptible, or rather, which is the susceptibility of feeling, when 
an external object acts upon an organ of sense. “ Sensation 
supposes a sentient being, and a certain maimer in which that 
being is affected ; but it supposes no more. Perception implies 
an immediate conviction and belief of something external, some¬ 
thing different both from the mind which perceives, and from 
the act of perception/’* “ When I say, I smell a rose, there is, 
in this operation, both sensation and perception. The agreeable 
odour I feel, considered by itself, without relation to any ex¬ 
ternal object, is merely a sensation. This sensation can be 
nothing else than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists in 
its being felt; and when it is not felt, it is not. There is no 
difference between the sensation, and the feeling of it; they are 
one and the same. It is for this reason, we before observed, 
that in sensation there is no object distinct from the act of the 
mind by which it is felt; and this holds true with regard to all 
sensations. ”•}• The incorrectness of the phraseology here is 
manifest, though regard to brevity forbids more to be done 
than to inquire, “ What is nleant by an act of the mind by 
which the sensation is felt ?” 

“ Let us next attend,” adds Dr. Reid, “ to the perception we 
have in smelling a rose. Perception has always an external 
object; and the object of my perception, in this case, is that 
quality in the rose which I discern by the sense of smelL Ob¬ 
serving that the agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is 
near, and ceases when it is removed, I am lgd, by my nature, to 
conclude some quality to be in the rose, which is the cause of 
this sensation. This quality in the rose is the object perceived ;• 
and that act of my mind by which I have the conviction and 
belief of this quality, (what can be the meaning of these words?) 
is what, in this case, I call Perception.’’^ 

My first remark on this statement#relates to some.of the 
minor inaccuracies which it exhibits. 


# Vol. J., p. 829. 


f Vol. I., p. 821. 

a 2 


t Vol. I., pp. 321, 822. 
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“ Sensation,” says Dr. Reid, “ is nothing else than it is felt to 
be.” Now, as these words occur in a passage in which sensation 
and perception are contradistinguished from one another, they 
must necessarily imply that perception is something more than 
it is felt to be. Yet, as no affection of the mind can be any¬ 
thing more than it is felt to be, it is impossible to maintain the 
truth of this implied assertion, without identifying perception 
with the thing perceived. 

“ The very essence of sensation consists in its being felt; and 
when it is not felt, it is not.” Can perception then exist, whicli 
the language implies, when we are not conscious of it i 

“ In sensation there is no object distinct from the act of the 
mind by which it is felt.” Now, if a sensation and the feeling of 
it are the same, as we are assured, what need is there for an act 
of mind to feel it ? And what can that act of mind be by which 
a sensation is felt ? What the reader is now, however, particu¬ 
larly requested to observe, is the statement of Dr. R, that per¬ 
ception has an object, while sensation, as he alleges, has none. 
There is a sense in which this assertion is true, as it will be 
afterwards seen ; but it is ‘hot true in the sense which he 
attaches to the worda By the declaration that perception has 
an object, he probably intended th^t when we perceive, we per¬ 
ceive something. But may it nofbe replied, that when we feel, 
we also feel somethvng ? in other words, are sensible that there 
is some cause of our sensation ? Whether the mere circumstance 
that the cause was known in one case and not in the other, if 
such were the fact, would warrant us in considering the two 
feelings as the result of two radically different powers of mind, 
will be seen afterwards. 

Secondly, the statement which Dr. Reid has here given of per¬ 
ception, appears to be at direct variance with what he states, in 
his t “ Inquiry,” concerning the information which the mind 
obtains through the medium of the external senses. He here 
talks of discerning qualities by the senses. He tells us that 
“ the external senses have a double province;—to make us feel, 
and to make us perceivp. They furnish us with a variety of 
sensations, some pleasant, others painful, and others indifferent; 
at the same time, they give us a conception, and an invincible 
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belief, of the existence of external objects.”* Now, in the work 
to which I have just referred, he states, in direct opposition to 
this assertion, that the senses of smell, taste, hearing, and sight, 
give us no knowledge even of the existence of external bodies; 
—that we might experience all the sensations which these 
senses can transmit to the mind, and yet have no conception, 
and no belief, that there is anything external to the mind. 
How, then, can he here maintain, as he' does, that it is the 
business of these senses to make us perceive, as well as feel ? 
And, even with regard to the remaining sense of touch, he 
shows, at great length, that there is nothing in the peculiar 
sensations of which it is the inlet, from which the existence of 
anything external can be inferred; that is, in other words, that 
the sense of touch does not, any more than the other senses, 
teach us to perceive. His object, doubtless, is to show that the 
sensations of touch, by an original law of our nature, suggest 
the notion of something external. But, granting the correctness 
of this statement, it is manifest that the notion itself—or the 
conception of something without us—is not properly by means 
of the sensations of touch, though *t accompanies them ; but by 
means of that particular form of intuition, that law of our 
nature, of which Dr. Reid speaks, and which is roused into 
operation when the sensations of touch are experienced. Now, 
no such law of our nature is called into action when the sensa¬ 
tions of smell, taste, sight, &c., are produced; so that, if we 
were constrained to admit his doctrine with reference to the 
sense of touch,—and to say it is the office of that sense to make 
us feel, and to make us perceive—there would be no pretence 
whatever for extending the same doctrine to the other senses. 

Thirdly, I* observe that, taking Dr. Reid's account of the 
matter, it is obvious that the conclusion to which he comes, in 
the case supposed, does not require, for arriving at it, any dis¬ 
tinct and original faculty. “ Observing that the agreeable sen¬ 
sation is raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is 
removed, I am led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to 
be in the rose, which is the cause of thi* sensation. This quality 
is the object perceived ; and that act of the mind, by which I 

* Pages 349, 850. Vide also Stewart’s Elements, Vol. I., 8vo. edition, pages 
92 and 100. 
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have the conviction and belief of this quality, is what, in this 
case, I call perception” 'Now, in remarking upon this state¬ 
ment, it would be perfectly fair to say, that, if the sensations of 
touch had not been previously experienced, and so the know¬ 
ledge of things external already obtained, the Doctor, so far 
from being led by his nature to conclude some quality in the 
rose which is the cause of the sensation, could gain by what he 
felt, according to his own statements, no notion of the existence 
of the rose. Not to insist upon this, however, I would ask, 
whether the conclusion of which he speaks is not a mere act of 
judgment or memory, founded on an intuitive belief? A sen¬ 
sation of fragrance is experienced ; we believe intuitively that 
it must have" a cause ; experience teaches us to class it with that 
order of feelings which are originated by external objects of 
which we have learned the existence; we judge, accordingly, 
in the circumstances described by Dr. Reid, that the rose is the 
cause of it. What necessity is there for supposing that the 
belief in this case is the result of a power of mind distinct from 
judgment, to which a peculiar name should be given? A 
farmer beholds the mangled" remains of a flock of sheep,—he 
sees the wolf, in the distance, making his escape,—he judges 
that the wolf has been the destroyer. Dr. Reid would not say 
he perceives it; and yet the conclusion is the result of the 
exercise of the same mental power which pronounced upon the 
cause of the sensation. Dr. Reid does not venture to say here 
that he perceives the quality. He is only led to conclude some 
quality to he in the rose, which is the cause of the sensation ; 
that is, he concludes that the rose is its cause, and is some¬ 
how adapted to be so. And when we judge the wolf to be the 
destroyer, do we not conclude that he is adapted to be so ? 
And should we not draw the same conclusion if the animal, 
‘making his escape with the marks of slaughter upon him, were 
one with whose nature and existence we had been previously 
unacquainted ? 

The foregoing remarks prepare the way for the following 
statement, viz., that what we call perception is the reference we 
make of our sensations to something external as the cause oj 
them. In the case supposed by Dr. Reid, we refer the agree¬ 
able feeling to the rose as its cause. The reference is different 
from the feeling itself;—it is different from the object, or the 
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rose ; but it results, not from a particular faculty of the mind 
given to it for that express purpose, but from the general prin¬ 
ciple, whatever that principle may be, by which we are enabled 
to draw conclusions in other cases. When Dr. Reid says, as he 
appears to do in other parts of his works, that we perceive the 
quality itself, if he intends more than that we conclude there 
is something in the rose adapted to excite the sensation, his 
statement is at variance with all he has said with regard to 
secondary qualities; viz., that our notions of them are only 
relative—that they are conceived of only as the unknown 
causes of well-known feelings—that, correctly speaking, we 
have no conception of them, because “a relative notion of a 
thing is no notion of the thing at all, but only of some relation 
which it bears to something else.”* 

But do we not perceive the rose, it will be asked, though it 
should be conceded that we cannot be said to perceive the 
quality ? The answer is, that we do not wish to abandon the 
phraseology, but to determine its meaning—to ascertain, in 
short, what it is that takes place in the mind when the rose is 
said to be perceived. This flowef, then,, when present, let it be 
observed, produces sensations of smell and of sight. Now these 
sensations are not adapted,to excite the notion, and therefore 
do not originally excite the notion of anything external; that 
is, they give us no perceptions. It is admitted, on all hands, 
that originally there was nothing in the mind, when a rose was 
present, but the sensations. Now, however, there certainly is 
something more than the sensations ; and the question is, 
“ What is it V’ To that question I answer, “It is the reference 
which the mind makes of the sensations to something external, 
at a certain distance^ from us, of a certain form, texture, &c., as 
their cause;—a reference which experience, when we' have 
gained the knowledge of things external in the manner ^o be 
afterwards described, enables us to make. It is to be observed, 
however, that this reference neither involves nor is accompanied 
by any knowledge of the rose, but as the unknown cause of 
these sensations of smell and sight. .Perception of the rose is, 
then, this reference, or the belief that these visual and nasal 
feelings are produced by a certain external body, to which we 
give thg name of rose. 


* Vol. I., p. 834. 
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I am aware that individuals, unaccustomed to such specula¬ 
tions, will yet inquire, “ But do we not see the rose ? ” I 
answer, that this perception of the rose, of which they imagine 
themselves the subjects, is either the particular sensation of 
sight which the rose produces, or the reference of this sensation 
to something external as its cause, which is known to be 
present by the existence of the sensation, and which is only 
known as the cause of the sensation. 

The child, it is admitted, before he has gained more know¬ 
ledge than can be derived from the sense of sight, does not see 
the rose in the sense which we now attach to the words. Were 
it not for the sense of touch, it is further admitted, we should 
never see the'rose, in our present sense of the terms. The result 
of the presence of a rose would be a mere sensation, the cause 
of which would never be imagined to be anything external. 
Such is not the perception of a rose now; because the sense of 
touch, or muscular sensation, has given us the knowledge of 
something without us; and experience has taught us that, when 
certain sensations exist, certain external bodies are present to 
the organs, and therefore We refer the sensations to these 
bodies as their causes. 

With the sensations of touch, lipwever, or with the muscular 
sensations, which for the present I do not distinguish from each 
other, I admit that there is connected an intuitive belief in the 
existence of things external. It will, accordingly, be perhaps 
contended, that we have here perception in the sense which Dr. 
Reid attached to the term. Let us examine this subject a little 
more fully. 

An external body is brought, we shall suppose, for the first 
time, into contact with the organ of touch. It produces its 
appropriate sensation. That sensation suggests the notion of 
something out of the mind. It is not only believed to have 
a cause, but it is referred intuitively to something external as 
its cause. What can perception, in this case, be more than 
this intuitive reference ? 

It will be replied, -perhaps, that, along with this intuitive 
reference, there arises, by a law of the mind, the notion of 
extension, figure, hardness, &c.;—that this notion is the per¬ 
ception of these qualities, and presupposes an original power of 
mind, to which the same name (perception) is given, by which 
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it is rendered capable of forming the notion. Now, if it be 
granted that such notions do arise, (though it may be doubted 
whether our conceptions of hardness, roundness, &c., &c., include 
anything more than a notion, in each case, that there is some¬ 
thing external which produces the sensations we experience 
when we touch a hard and a round body ;* so that our concep¬ 
tions of the primary qualities may not he essentially different 
from the notions we have of the secondary qualities of matter;) 
it is maintained that they arise in the same way with our belief, 
that the whole is greater than its part—or that the order of 
nature will remain the same ; and that we might with as much 
propriety ascribe our belief, in the cases just mentioned, to the 
power of perception, as our notions of extension, figure, &c. It 
may be further observed, also, that, if the term perception be 
regarded as denoting these notions, there can be no perception 
by the other senses ; for, according to Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart’s 
own account of the matter, we have no notion, in this sense, 
of the secondary qualities; we only know them as causes of 
peculiar sensations ; that is, we have no notioh of them,, but of 
their relations. Let it be also recollected, in addition to what 
has been said, that whatever be the nature of our notions of 
hardness, extension, form, &c., they are not the qualities them¬ 
selves—that there can be nothing in the mind but conceptions 
or notions of the qualities—that the qualities cannot, in the 
nature of things, bear any resemblance whatever to the notions, 
&c. ; from all which it follows, that the primary qualities 
are'mnly known as the antecedents or causes of certain sensa¬ 
tions and notions; that is, they are not known absolutely, but 
relatively only. 

In thus stating the opinion, however, that perception is not a 
simple and original power of the mind—that the word denotes 
merely the reference we make of our sensations to sometjiing 
external as their cause, I agree with Dr. Brown, to whom we 
are indebted for the most enlightened views upon this subject, 
in tliinking, that it is not desirable to erase the word from our 
metaphysical vocabulary. “ On the. contrary,” he adds, “ I 
conceive it to be a very convenient one, if the meaning attached 

• 4 * The idea of resistance,” says Mill, “is the thought or idea of the feelings 
we have when we will to contract certain muscles, and feel the contraction 
impeded. ”—P. 47. 
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to it be sufficiently explained, by an analysis of the complex 
state of mind which it denotes ; and the use of it confined 
rigidly to cases in which it has this meaning. " Sensation may 
exist without any reference to an external cause, in the same 
manner as we may look at a book without thinking of the 
author;—or it may exist with reference to an external cause; 
and it is convenient, then, to confine the term sensation to the 
former of these cases, and perception to the latter.”* There is, 
accordingly, no object in sensation, in this sense of the word ; 
that is, no reference is made to the cause of the feeling. In 
perception there is an object ; that is, in perception such a 
reference is made ; and by this, and this alone, it is distin¬ 
guished froift sensation. 

Before proceeding to the last general remark concerning sen¬ 
sation, it may be proper to give an account of some of the diffi¬ 
culties in which the more ancient writers on the subject of 
perception were involved—difficulties with which they could not 
have been perplexed, had they entertained juster and simpler 
views of its natiire. It is not easy, indeed, to state the precise 
'ideas they entertained in reference to perception ; the probabi¬ 
lity is, that there was nothing very definite in their conceptions. 
The language they employ is analogical, and grossly material. 
One thing, however, is tolerably certain, viz., that they imagined 
that, in perception, matter acts in some way upon mind, or 
mind upon matter, or that there is a mutual and reciprocal 
operation of matter and mind. Out of this opinion arose, as it 
appears to me, the absurd doctrine of perception by imdgcs. 
Of this doctrine, I shall first give a brief account; secondly, 
exhibit its connexion with the assumed axiom on which it was 
made to rest; and, thirdly, present the reader with a few of 
those remarks upon it, which the present advanced state of the 
science of mental philosophy enables us to make. ^ 

The doctrine itself may be stated in a very few words. The 
objects by which we are surrounded are continually throwing 
off certain shadowy films, or resemblances of themselves, called 
anciently species, fonjis,^phantasms, &&, and, in more modem 
times, ideas, or, by Mr. Hume, impressions. These species, or 
phantasms, coming in contact ‘with the organs of sense, are by 


• Vi le Vol. II., p. 47. 
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them received and transmitted to the brain, on which, as it 
seems to have been imagined, they impress an image of them¬ 
selves, or of external objects. I have said, it seems to have been 
imagined, because it is in some measure doubtful whether they 
conceive the image to be impressed upon the mind, or the 
brain, or upon both. It is certain, however, that these species, 
or the impressions made by them, were regarded by ancient 
writers as the immediate, that is, real objects in perception ; and 
that, when they talked of perceiving external objects, they in¬ 
tended their language to be understood metaphorically, as we 
may be said to perceive an absent friend when we look on his 
picture. “ Plato,” says Dr. Reit^, “ illustrates our manner, of 
perceiving the objects of sense in this manner. He supposes a 
dark subterraneous cave, in which men lie bound in such a 
manner, that they can direct their eyes only to one part of the 
cave. Far behind them is a light, some rays of which come over 
a wall to that part of the cave which is before the eyes of our 
prisoners. A number of persons, variously employed, pass 
between them and the light, whose sliadowS are seen by the 
prisoners, but not the persons thdnselves.” 

This statement abundantly confirms the assertion made a 
short time ago, that the language of the ancient philosophers on 
this subject is analogical, and grossly material. It is impossible 
to reflect upon it without feeling that they must have conceived 
of the mind as possessing eyes like the body ; and, further, that 
the mind perceives an object by looking at it. And there is 
strtng ground to think that some modern philosophers, of 
great name, opposed, as they imagine themselves to be, to the 
old Peripatetics, have not entirely delivered themselves from 
the influence of this false analogy. 

The connexion of this view of perception with the assumed 
axiom, that nothing can act where it is not, is manifest. # The 
invention of these phantasms was intended to destroy, not so 
much the distance between the senses and the object, which 
Dr. Brown alleges, as the distance between the object and the 
percipient mind; that there might fye dihat mutual action of 
matter and mind which they deemed essential to perfejption. 
The following statements will show this. “ I suppose,” says 
Malebr#nehe, “ that every one will grant, that we perceive not 
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. the objects that are without us immediately and of themselves. 
We see the sun, the stars, and an infinity of objects without us; 
and it is not at all likely that the soul sallies out of the body, 
and, as it were, takes a walk through the heavens to contem¬ 
plate all those objects. She sees them not, therefore, by them¬ 
selves ; and the immediate object of the mind, when it sees 
the sun, for example, is not the sun, but something which is 
intimately united to the soul; and it is that which I call an 
idea. So that, by the word idea, I understand nothing els^ 
here but that which is the immediate object, or nearest to the 
mind, when we perceive any object. It ought to be carefully 
observed, that, in order to the mind’s perceiving any object, it 
is absolutely necessary that the idea of that object be actually 
present to it. Of this it is not possible to doubt. The things 
which the soul perceives are of two kinds. They are either in 
the soul, or without the soul Those that are in the soul are 
its own thoughts; that is to say, all its different modifications. 
The soul has no need of ideas for perceiving them. But with 
regard to things* without the mind, we cannot perceive them 
but by means of ideas." ° 

“ How body acts upon mind, or mind upon body,” says Dr. 
Porterfield, “ I know not; but this I am very certain of, that 
nothing can act, or be acted upon, where it is not; and, there¬ 
fore, our mind can never perceive anything but its own proper 
modifications, and the various states of the sensorium to which 
it is present. So that it is not the external sun and moon 
which are in the heavens, which our mind perceives ; but only 
their images or representations impressed upon the sensorium. 
How the soul of a seeing man sees these images, or how it 
receives those ideas from such agitations in the sensorium, I 
know not; but I am sure it can never perceive the external 
bodies themselves, to which it is not present.”* 

These extracts sufficiently explain the notions concerning 
perception, which were formerly entertained by philosophers, 
and the reasons which led to their adoption. “ Whatever 
difficulties the hypothesis-of species involved,” says Dr. Brown, 

“ it at least seemed to remove the supposed difficulty of per- 

• Vide Reid's Essays, Vol. I., pj>. 289, 29C. 
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ception at a distance, and, by the half-spiritual tenuity of the 
sensible images, seemed also to afford a sort of intermediate 
link for the connexion of matter with mind.” * 

This theory of perception by images, together with all its 
connected absurdities, it ought to be observed, had partly given 
place to more rational conceptions before the time of Dr. Reid, 
whose writings demolished the crazy fabric altogether. Dr. 
Brown indeed affirms, that, from the time of the decay of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, the opinions of the very men whom 
fir. Reid considered himself opposing, were precisely the same 
with his own; that he has been misled, by understanding in a 
literal sense what they understood in a figurative sense, and so 
has maintained a sort of “windmill contest" with metaphors 
only: and, beyond all question, he does produce passages from 
the writings of Des Cartes, Locke, and others, which seem to 
bear him out in his assertions. It is necessary, however, to 
put one statement in the balance against another; and any 
one who does this carefully will be disposed, I apprehend, to 
think that sufficient justice has scarcely behn done to Dr. 
Reid; that more darkness hung t>ver the minds of men, on’ 
this subject, than Dr. Brown is disposed to allow. Dr. Welsh 
conceives it quite indisputable, that the language of Locke 
is merely metaphorical. The statements, however, of the 
former, seem only to prove that they were occasionally so ; 
and the following extract from Dr. Price’s Review proves, 
Ixjyond all question, that the old theory of images had by no 
mentis entirely disappeared. “External objects themselves not 
being present, if perceived, they must be perceived by idea# of 
them. Nor will it follow from hence, that we can have no 
assurance of the existence of external objects. All ideas imply 
the possibility of the existence of corresponding objects; and 
our belief of the actual existence of the objects of sense, .wo 
may resolve (as Dr. Reid does) into impressions on our senses, 
forcing belief at the moment of the impression in a manner we 
cannot explain. And this may be done to more advantage on 
the supposition of ideas, than without & .For scepticism seems 
to be less favoured by supposing, that in perception by our 
senses there is something distinct from the mind, and inde- 


• Vide Vol. II., p. 107. 
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pendent of it, really perceived, than by supposing that there is 
nothing then perceived.’'* 

Upon the whole doctrine of perception by images, the follow¬ 
ing remarks are submitted :— 

First, that; in relation to many objects of perception, it* 
implies a manifest absurdity. “ If vision had been our only 
sense, we might, perhaps, have understood, at least, what was 
meant by the species that directly produce our visual images. 
But what is the phantasm of a sound or an odour ?” We per¬ 
ceive, according to this doctrine, by means of all the senses; 
and yet by none of the senses is it possible to perceive, in the 
sense of the Peripatetics, but by the sense of sight. 

Secondly, that, in relation to visual objects, it is a mere hypo¬ 
thesis. What proof have we that an image of such objects even 
as will admit of an image, is formed in the brain ? “ The 

brain,” says Dr. Reid, “ has been dissected, times innumerable, 
by the nicest anatomists—every part of it examined by the 
naked eye, and with the help of microscopes ; but no vestige of 
an image of any external object was ever found. The brain 
Seems to be the most improper subject that can well be ima¬ 
gined for receiving or retaining images, being a soft, moist, 
medullary substance.” 

And, further, it may be asked, What proof have we even of 
the existence of the species themselves, by which the images in 
the brain are supposed to be formed 1 Has any man ever seen 
them t Has any one ever been conscious of them ? This is not 
pretended. The only thing like argument in the support* of 
their existence is derived from the assumption, that nothing can 
act where it is not; and that this assumption is a false one will, 
it Is hoped, speedily appear. The whole doctrine of perception 
by images is, therefore, nothing but a fiction, or an hypothesis ; 
and men, says Dr. Reid, “then only begin to have a true 
taste in philosophy, when they have learned to hold hypotheses 
in just contempt, and to consider them as the reveries of specu¬ 
lative men, which will never have any similitude to the works 
of God.” . „ 

. ' Thirdly, that, as an hypothesis, it is useless in relation to the 
great purpose for which it was invented. It leaves any sup- 

* Vide Price on Morals, Note C, pp. 481, 482. 
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posed difficulty on the subject of perception just where it 
found it For, supposing the monstrous absurdity, that there 
are images of sounds, smells^ fee., as well as of colour and form,' 
could be disposed of; and that we were to allow -that, by some 
mysterious process, (a process which, on their own principles, 
must be as mysterious as perception itself,) -they make their way 
to the brain, and impress the likeness of themselves upon that 
member; what real progress should we have made in ex¬ 
plaining the phenomena of perception? It was to destroy the 
efistahee between the object of perception and the mind, that 
the expedient of species, or images, was resorted to. But if 
the brain, on which the image is supposed to be formed, and the 
mind, are not in contact with each other, it is manifest that the 
distance is not destroyed after all. The image is not where the 
mind is; and therefore Malebranche and others have still the 
main difficulty to solve, how the image in the brain acts upon 
the mind (or the mind upon the image, for it is difficult to say 
which was regarded as the agent in perception) where it is not? 
We cannot wonder that Dr. Porterfield should* say, “ How the 
soul of a seeing" man sees these images, I know notfor if it * 
be true that nothing can act where it is not,—and if it be 
further true, that in perception there is an action of matter 
upon mind, or of mind uport matter, it is obviously as impos¬ 
sible for the soul of a seeing man to £ee an image of the sun in 
the brain, as to perceive the sun itself, at the distance of nearly 
a hundred millions of miles. 

Should it be said, with a view to obviate this difficulty, that 
the soul resides in the brain, so that the image of an external 
object in the brain is present to the soul; I would ask what 
is meant by this language. We know what we are to under¬ 
stand by the assertion, that one portion of matter is present to 
another; the phrase imports that the two are, according to ordi-, 
nary conception, in contact; but how can these ideas be applied 
to such opposite existences as the soul and the bod/? How can 
a material substance be present to, or in contact with, an im¬ 
material one ? Besides, if any notion copld be formed, of the 
contact of mind and matter, how would this diminish the sup¬ 
posed difficulty of perception ? “ Two things may be in contact, 
without feeling or"perception?’’ “This power of perceiving 
ideas,” says Dr. Beid, " is as inexplicable as any of the powers 
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. explained by it. And the contiguity of the object contributes 
nothing at all to make it better understood; because there 
appears no connexion between contiguity and perception, but 
what is grounded on prejudices drawn from some imagined 
similitude between aiind and body.”* 

The only way of apparent escape from the pressure of this 
difficulty, is to contend that these phantasms, or species, produce 
directly upon the mind, and not upon the brain, images of them¬ 
selves. But to do this is to plunge still deeper into the regions 
of mystery and nonsense. For how can an image of that which 
has parts exist in an indivisible essence like the mind 1 Surely 
the notion of an image in the mind must have appeared to the 
Peripatetics themselves as great an absurdity as that anything 
should act where it is not, had their attention been fairly di¬ 
rected towards it. 

Fourthly, that the assertion just referred to, viz., “Nothing can 
act where it is not," so far from deserving to be regarded as an 
axiom, is a mere assumption, for which there is no proof what¬ 
ever. It has been too long the custom of philosophers to regard 
it as a self-evident propositidh. Dr. Reid himself declares his 
conviction that its truth must be admitted; and for a reason 
which does not appear to possess rpuch weight, even on his own 
notions of power. “ That nothing,” says he, “ can act where it 
is not, must, I think, be admitted: for I agree with Sir Isaac 
Newton, that power without substance is inconceivable. ”f 
But power residing in a substance, though it should operate 
beyond the boundaries of that substance, is not, it is obviotfs to 
reply, power without substance. 

Conceding, hpwever, what he does, to the old philosophers, 
Dr. Reid is constrained to deny that in perception there is any 
action of matter upon mind, or of mind upon matter,—a denial 
on which some very powerful animadversions are made by a 
writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, though they do not 
apj>ear to be grounded on the most enlightened principles ; for 
the action of one body upon another can mean no more 
that it is the immediate antecedent of some change in that 
other body; and that there is, in this sense, a mutual action 
of matter and mind, is undoubted. A certain change, for 


* Vol I., pp. 80S, 806. 
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instance, in the external organ, or the central brain, is imme¬ 
diately followed by a change in the state of the mind ; that is, in 
the only intelligible sense of the words, matter acts upon mind. 
Again, a certain volition of the mind is instantly followed by 
an action of some part of the muscular fame; that is, mind 
acts upon matter. 

Dr. Reid, however, is driven to the necessity of denying 
either that the mind, in perception, acts upon the object, or the 
object upon the mind, as the only way of escape from all the ab¬ 
surdities of the ideal philosophy. He is driven to it, as we have 
seen, by his unnecessary admission of the truth of the pretended 
axiom to which we now refer. And I call it an unnecessary 
admission, since it is as impossible to conceive how two bodies, in 
a state of junction, act upon each other, (whatever sense we attach 
to the term action—even if we use it in Dr. Reid’s sense, which 
seems to include something more than immediate antecedence,) 
ns to explain the fact when they are in a state of separation; and, 
therefore, we have no more right to pronounce the latter to be 
impossible than the former. In fact, all the’evidence of ex¬ 
perience goes to prove that, in ordd): to action, it is not necessary 
that two bodies be in a state of junction or contact. The sun 
attracts the earth—the earth jhe sun ; the moon raises the tides, 
and alters the relative position of every atom upon the face of 
<mr globe ; and yet the sun is not where the earth is—the earth 
is not where the moon is. In fiict, there is not, as wo have good 
reason to think, one single atom of matter in the whole uni¬ 
verse in contact with another atom ; and yet the principle of 
attraction pervades all: that is, matter acts where it is not. 

There is no possible way, then, of supporting the credit of 
this pretended axiom, but to deny that any portion of matter 
can be properly said to act upon another,—to maintain that all 
the motions and changes in the material world are, in fact,- 
effected by spirit, not matter,—that God, in other words, is the 
only agent in the physical universe. Nor is it certain that even 
this will answer the purpose ; for it is as difficult, as we have 
seen, to say the least of it, to conceive how spirit can be-present 
with matter, as how one particle of matter can be present 
to another. That the gretff Beiri^ who formed the universe is 
so far puesent everywhere, as that his knowledge and power 
pervade all times and all places, is a truth of which we can form 

H 
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a tolerably clear conception; but to talk of his being present 
in the sense of the metaphysicians, when they say that matter 
can neither act, nor be acted upon, where it is not, is to get far 
beyond our depth, and to utter words which, while they reach 
the ear, convey no idea to the understanding. - 

The preceding reasoning is valid, whatever sense we attach to 
the term action; but if when we employ the phrase “ one body 
acts upon another,” the meaning is merely that it produces a 
change in the state of that other body, I can see, for my part, I 
acknowledge, no plausible reason for supposing that the junction 
of the two bodies is necessary for the production of such an effect. 
It is just as easy to Divine power so to constitute the sun and 
the earth, as that a change should take place in the latter, when 
brought into a certain relative position with reference to the 
former, though at the distance from it of 95,000,000 of miles, as 
if the two were in actual contact. Our feelings are apt to de¬ 
ceive us on this subject, in consequence of the circumstance that 
most of the changes which we witness are produced among 
bodies in seeming contact with each other. Let it be remem¬ 
bered, however, that this coittact is only a seeming contact, (in 
fact, if it were real, the change would be equally unaccount¬ 
able ;) and that there are cases of influence in which even ap¬ 
parent contact does not exist,—such, for instance, as the mutual 
attraction of the earth and«the heavenly bodies ;—a fact which 
nonplusses the followers of the old philosophy, (the supposition 
of anything intervening between the earth fcnd moon does not 
destroy the difficulty, for still there is no contact,) and fairly 
compels them to acknowledge their ignorance, or draws from 
them a more than ordinary portion of nonsense and absurdity. 
The time is not far distant, let us hope, when this nostrum of 
the dark ages will descend to the grave of all the Capulets, 
wlijther it should have gone long ago. 

Fifthly, that the whole doctrine of perception by images is 
built on a radically mistaken conception of the nature of percep¬ 
tion, giving existence to difficulties, as we have seen, which 
could not have been fancied even to exist, with more correct 
views of its nature. For, if perception be neither more nor less 
than the reference, either iilstinctive or otherwise, which we 
make of our sensations to something external, as the pauses to 
which they owe their existence, it is manifestly attended with 
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no more difficulty to refer them to something distant, than to 
something near. When the finger approaches a candle, and we 
feel its heat, we refer the sensation of warmth to the candle. In 
like manner, when basking in the heat of the sun, we refer the 
sensation we feel to the solar rays as its cause. There is ns 
much difficulty in the one case as in the other, and no more; 
that is, there is, in either case, no difficulty at all. 

VII. The seventh and Lust general observation with reference 
to sensation is, that it is that power which connects us with the 
external world ; and that to it may be ultimately traced all the 
knowledge of which we are possessed. 

“ The philosophers,” says Mr. Stewart, “ who endeavoured to 
explain the oj>erations of the human mind by the theory of ideas, 
and who took it for granted, that in every exertion of thought 
there exists in the mind some object distinct from the thinking 
substance, were naturally led to inquire whence these ideas de¬ 
rive their origin ; in particular, whether they are conveyed to tho 
mind from without, by means o£ the senses, or form part of its 
original furniture.”* 

While ideas continued to be regarded as little images in the 
mind, distinct both from the mind and the object, it is not won¬ 
derful that, with regard to yutvy of them at least, the latter 
opinion was generally held. It must have l>een so difficult to 
show in what manner a very considerable number could have 
entered by the senses, or have been produced by reflection, that 
it was, at any rate, the easiest mode to say, with Des Cartes, that 
the^are innate. 

Mr. Locke first raised his voice against the doctrine of innate 
ideas, maintaining that all may be traced to sensation, or reflec¬ 
tion. He insists that the mind lias no original furniture of this 
description,—that all our ideas of external objects enter by 
means of the senses,—and that the rest are obtained from what 
he calls the perception of the operations of our own minds em¬ 
ployed about the ideas it has got. The.se ideas thus acquired, 
“ the understanding,” he says, “ has the power to compare, 
unite, &c., so as to make at pleasure new eomplex ideas ^ but it 
has hot the power to invent or frame one new simple idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the way before mentioned. ”f 

t Vide Book II., Chap, i., ii. 

H 2 
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• These notions of Locke, after prevailing for a time, were 
assailed by Leibnitz and Shaftesbury, who insist that many 
things are innate to the mind, particularly the intellectual 
powers themselves, and the simple ideas which are necessarily 
unfolded by their exercise. On this statement, it has been well 
. observed, that “ a part of it is doubtless true, though the truth 
is so obvious that it may perhaps be safely affirmed that Mr. 
Locke never dreamed of denying it. That our faculties, as*con¬ 
ception, memory, and the like, are not ideas acquired by sen¬ 
sation or reflection, is just as plain as that the powers of per¬ 
ceiving and reflecting are not so acquired It is mere trifling 
to say that Mr. Locke has not marked the distinction. He was 
not bound to "mark it. It is involved of necessity in the state¬ 
ment of his theory. For the rest, by what sort of logic is it 
that ideas, unfolded by the exercise of the faculties, can be 
shown to be innate ?” y 

. The views of Mr. Stewart differ materially from those of 
Locke. He supposes that sensation and consciousness, or re¬ 
flection, furnish what he calls the occasions on which the mind 
is first led to form those simple notions into which our thoughts, 
as he imagines, may be analysed, and which may be considered 
as the principles or elements of human knowledge;—that the 
sensations, received by means of the external senses, furnish the 
occasions, for instance, on which the intellectual faculty forms 
the notion of sounds, smells, flavours, colours, &c., (since the 
notions are confined to those who are possessed of these senses,)— 
that the exercise of the mental faculties furnishes the occasions, 
in like manner, on which the ideas of reflection, (according to 
Locke’s classification,) such, for example, as those of time, motion, 
personal identity, &c., are formed, to the existence of which 
notions, or ideas, the exercise of the respective faculty is indis¬ 
pensable ;—and that, since sensation originates this exercise of 
the mental faculties, all our ideas may, in the sense explained 
above, be referred to it. In answering the question, whether 
all our knowledge may be ultimately traced from our sensa¬ 
tions, he replies in th£ affirmative ; but says it implies nothing 
more "than that the impressions made upon our senses, by 
external objects, furnish the occasions on which the mind, by 
the laws of its constitution, is led to perceive the qualities of 
^he external world, and to exert all its intellectual faculties.” 
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“ Agreeably to this explanation of the doctrine,” he adds, “ it 
may undoubtedly be said with plausibility (and, I am inclined 
to believe, with truth) that the occasions on which all our notions 
are formed, are furnished, either immediately or ultimately, by 
sense.” The amount of Mr. Stewart’s statements seems to be, 
that the exercise of the mental faculties—as, for instance, 
memory, abstraction, reason, &c.—furnishes the occasions on 
which certain simple notions arise in the mind ; and that im¬ 
pressions made on our organs of sense, or rather that actual 
sensations, are the occasions of this exercise of the faculties, so 
that, in this way, all our knowledge may be traced from our 
sensations.* 

There appears to be a mixture of truth and* errqr, in the 
statements both of Mr. Locke and Mr. Stewart. That no 
ideas, either in the ancient or modem sense of the term, cap 
be properly said to be iunate, is now generally conceded to 
Mr. Locke. That some impression from without, that is, upon 
an organ of sense, is necessary j.o awaken the mind to the first 
exercise of consciousness, or rather (for the*language of Mr. 
Stewart conveys no distinct idea) "that sensations, as the term 
was formerly explained, are necessar ily the first feelings which 
the mind experiences, and without which it would be impossible 
for it to become the subject of any other, or even, as Mr. S. 
says, to arrive at the knowledge of* its own existence, must be 
allowed to Mr. Stewart. 

It must, also, be further granted to him, that all our know¬ 
ledge is not directly derived from sensation ; or, to speak more 
accurately, that our knowledge does not consist merely in the 
knowledge we have of our sensations. There are, doubtless, 
notions, or ideas, which arise in the mind, by the laws of its con¬ 
stitution, on the occurrence of various sensations, and, perhaps, 
also, as Mr. Stewart says, on the exercise of its faculties, that 
bear no resemblance to the sensations which are their necessary 
precursors. The first sensation, according to Mr. Stewart, or 
the second, existing contemporaneously with the remembrance 
of the first, according to Dr. Brown, gives ua the notion? of self. 
The occurrence of a certain event, originates the assurance that, 
in all future time, a similar result* will be witnessed in the same 

* Vide Elements, Vol. I., Chap. I., See. 4. Phil. Essays, pp. 80—£2. 
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circumstances; that is, it gives us the notion of a cause. All this 
is freely conceded to Mr. Stewart; but it is apprehended that 
some mistakes occur in his statements, in consequence of what 
are conceived to be his fajge views of the nature of perception, 
and which tend to exhibit their fallacy. In' the hope of throw¬ 
ing a little more light upon this interesting and difficult subject, 
the following observations, in the form of remarks upon the doc¬ 
trine of Mr. Stewart, are submitted to the reader. In^the 
First place, Mr. Stewart seems to have fallen into a mistake 
with reference to the notions, which, as he says, the mind is led 
to form, through the medium of sensation. “ The impressions 
made upon the senses furnish,” he says, “ the occasions on which 
we form,”that is, originally, “thenotionof sounds, smells,flavours, 
colours, &c.” This language necessarily implies, that we have 
notions of these qualities which are altogether distinct from the 
sensations which they produce. It has been shown, however, 
Ahat the senses of hearing, smelling, tasting, &c.,give us no know¬ 
ledge even of thg existence of external bodies; and far less of those 
. qualities which occasion the sensations to which we refer. Even 
in adult years, we have no notions, of these qualities; we can 
have none. We have, indeed, a full conviction, derived from 
another source, that there is something external, which occasions 
these sensations. But the notions to which Mr. Stewart refers, 
as being the result of impressions upon the senses, and of which 
he seems to have mistaken the nature, are notions of the sensations 
themselves, and not of the qualities which awaken them. When 
we think of fragrance in a rose, for instance, what notion have 
we, but of the sensation it produces ? Having learned, indeed, 
the existence of the rose, and found that, in a certain relation 
to it, the sensation of fragrance is excited, we believe there is 
something in the rose which awakens it; but it is a perversion 
of 'language to call this belief a notion of the quality. 

The second remark relates to Mr. Stewart’s assertion, that 
many of our ideas cannot be traced to consciousness. This is 
doubtless true, in a certain sense, yet it is by no means dis¬ 
tinctly explained by Mf. Stewart, nor does it appear to be gene- 
' rally understood. Mr. Stewart seems to regard consciousness 
- as a 'power by which the mind, so to speak, inspects itself—its 
various thoughts and feelings ; or as the act of inspection : and 
*“*he would seenr to mean that, when the mind looks within, it 
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finds the notions to which he refers already there; so that their 
origin cannot be ascribed either to the power, or the exercise of 
consciousness. It is, however, a necessary consequence of his 
doctrine concerning consciousness, that the knowledge of our 
notions, though not perhaps the Wbtions themselves, must be 
traced to consciousness. Notions, or ideas, might have existed in 
the mind, according to this system, while we knew it not, if God 
had not added to our other mental faculties the supposed"power 
,of consciousness ! Who can believe this ? If consciousness, on 
the other hand, be a general term, comprehending the whole of 
our mental states, so that the consciousness of the moment is 
the state—the thought or feeling—of the moment; it is ob¬ 
viously absurd not only to trace some, as Mr. Stewart says, but 
to trace any, of our notions to consciousness ; for that would be 
to trace the notion to the notion. Our notions must be traced 
to the circumstances in which the mind is placed, in connexion 
with the nature of the mind itself, as formed to become the sub¬ 
ject of certain ideas in those circumstances. certain sensa¬ 
tion is instantly followed by the notion of something without, as 
the cause of it; in this case the* notion may be traced to the 
sensation; though it is, as Mr. Stewart says, rather the occasion 
than the cause of it—that.cause being, properly speaking, in 
the constitution of the mind itself. 

Thirdly, the most serious mistake which Mr. Stewart has 
committed, is the denial that many of the notions, into the 
origin of which he inquires, are subjects of consciousness. It is 
a mistake, produced by the opinion entertained by him and Dr. 
Reid, that we know the primary qualities of matter, as they are 
in themselves, so that the notions we form of them are essentially 
different from those which we entertain with regard to the 
secondary qiRilities. He says of many of the simple notions, 
which in consequence of prior sensations we are led to form, 
that “ they bear no resemblance to anything of which we are 
conscious within ourselves”—that “ they are not subjects of con¬ 
sciousness;” that is, in effect, that they are not mental states, or . 
feelings, or operations; for, if they are* they must be subjects of 
consciousness, according to Mr. Stewart’s own statement, that 
“consciousness is an inseparable concomitant of all the present 
operations of the mind.” Indeed, the manner in which he 
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speaks with regard to consciousness in general, in the second 
chapter of his Philosophical Essays, appears to me peculiarly 
dark gnd' objectionable. “ From consciousness we derive,” he 
States, “all our notions of^the faculties and operations of the 
mind. In analysing them, we arrive at certain simple notions, 
or ideas ; and these,” he adds, “ form the only direct and ap¬ 
propriate subjects of consciousness, in the strict acceptation of 
that word.” If this statement be correct, none of our feelings 
are subjects of consciousness. Simple notions or ideas only, are tq. 
be thus denominated; and not even the whole of them—notions 
of extension and figure are expressly excluded. And of such 
notions, though they are, according to Mr. Stewart’s own philo- 
sophy, operations of the mind, or as much states of the mind 
as sensations themselves, he yet maintains that they bear no 
resemblance to anything of which the mind is conscious !! 
Now, as few things can be more manifest than that notions of 
extension, &c., constitute a part of the consciousness of the mind; 
or that they are, in Mr. Stewart’s phraseology, the things of 
which the m|nd is conscious ; it seems to me impossible to ac¬ 
count for the manner in which Mr. Stewart writes, without 
supposing that he has unconsciously identified the quality of 
extension, which is without the mind, with the notion of exten¬ 
sion, which is in the mind. 

This mistake, for such I‘ believe it to be, is visible in the 
whole of what Mr. Stewart has written on this Subject. “Sen¬ 
sations,” he says, furnish the occasions on which the notions 
of extension, &c., arise in the mind;" “ which notions,” he tells 
us, “ are not the subjects of consciousness —“ resemble no¬ 
thing of which the mind is conscious.” On the same ground 
he might deny that our notions, as he*calls them, of any of the 
objects of sense, are subjects of consciousness, tlis language, 
with regard to them, is precisely similar. “ Impressions made 
by external objects upon the organs of sense, furnish the occa¬ 
sions on which the notions of colours, sounds, tastes, &e., arise 
in the mind. Now, why does he not apply his doctrine here' 
also ? Why does he hot say that the notions of sounds, co¬ 
lours, &c., are not subjects of consciousness ? There is no con¬ 
ceivable reason why the notion, in the latter case, should be a 
subject" of consciousness, and in the former case not. The 
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probability is, that Mr. Stewart did not confound so com- 
pletely the notion of sounds, colours, &c., with the external 
cause, as the notion of extension; and hence the difference in 
his statements. 

These remarks will prepare the reader, not, indeed, to adopt 
the doctrine which Mr. Stewart attributes to. Mr. Locke, viz., 
that consciousness is exclusively the source of all our knowledge, 
but to admit that knowledge cannot extend beyond the bounds 

consciousness. External objects make impressions upon the 
organs of sense ; these impressions are followed by sensations: 
and these sensations, at least some of them, are attended with 
the conception of something external as the cause of them. 
Now, what is known here, let me ask, but our consciousness ? 
We know the sensation we experience in a particular case ; but 
that is our consciousness. We refer the sensation to an exter¬ 
nal object; but that reference, again, being a otate, or, as Dr. 
lleid would say, an operation of mind, is our consciousness. 
We form a notion, it may be, oi^the object which awakened the 
sensation ; but still that notion is our consciousness. However 
clear the notion of anything external may be, it is still only 
a notion ; it is not the quality itself; it cannot, in the nature 
of the case, bear the least resemblance to it. We know nothing, 
we can know nothing, of external objects, but that they occasion 
certain sensations, notions, or ideas*; that is, that they are tho 
occasions of particular states of consciousness. Should it bo 
objected that this is not to know the objects themselves, Lanswer, 
that it is knowledge with which, however, we must be satisfied, 
since tie hope of attaining any other is perfectly delusive. To 
affirm that we possess any knowledge of external objects, which 
does not resemble anything of which the mind is conscious, is 
to confound £he cause and the effect; it is to say, in .effect, 
either that knowledge is out of the mind, or that external* ob¬ 
jects are in it. 

Thus sensation, though one of the lowest of the mental powers, 
being possessed by man in common with brutes—some species 
of which are distinguished by an acuterfess and extent of the 
sensitive powers, in some of the organs, which were never pos¬ 
sessed by man in any stage or period of his existence—is that 
power winch connects us with the external world. “ It' is the 
germ of intellect, and the avenue to knowledge.” “In the 
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.order of feelings called sensations,” says Dr. Brown, “ we find 
the rude elements of all our knowledge—the materials on which 
the mind is ever operating, and without which it seems to us 
almost impossible to conceive that it could ever have operated 
at all, or could even, in its absolute inactivity, have been con¬ 
scious of its own inert existence.”* 

Having made these general remarks with reference to the 
nature of sensation, we proceed to the classification of our sen¬ 
sations. It has been already observed, that it is better ip 
arrange-those together which are received through the medium 
of the same organ. In conformity with this proposed plan of 
proceeding, let us go on to consider those sensations which are 
received through the medium of the organ of smell.'f 

Class I .—Sensations of Smell. 

• 

It will be advisable to consider, 

. I. The organ of smell. 

II. The sensations which are^received byjpeans of this organ. 

. III. The properties of external bodies, by which these sensa¬ 
tions are excited. 

IV. The knowledge which the mind derives from them. 

Q 

I. We are to consider the org&n of smell. This consists, as 
it is well known, in a set of nerves distributed through the deli¬ 
cate and very sensible mucous membrane which lines the cavities 
of the nostrils, and the sinuses with which they communicate. 
They arise, we are told, from the brain, in a triangular form; 
and, passing over the frontal bone, are conducted to each side of 
the nostrils, and spread out in numerous and minute ramifica¬ 
tions on the membrane referred to above. The whole of this 
delicate organization is defended by the bones of the nose, 
which are admirably adapted to preserve it from injury, and to 
assist in speech and respiration. 

II. The sensations which are received by means of this organ. 
When this organ is affected by a cause, and in a manner, the 

* Vol. I., p. 899. L * 

t It is not material in what order our sensations are arranged. It may, how¬ 
ever, “ be convenient to take those first which can be most easily thought of by 
themselves j that is, of which a conception, free from the mixture of any 
extraneous ingredient, can be most certainly formed. For this reason we begin 
with emolL" 
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nature of which eludes our researches, a certain state of mind 
is produced, varying with the nature of the ca use from which it 
results; this state of mind we call the sensation of smelL It is 
impossible to define or describe it; all the simple and original 
feelings of our nature must be experienced ere they can be 
known. 

How it comes to pass that this peculiar mental affection 
should be invariably subsequent to the organic change, and 
.what is the nature of the connexion which exists between the 
two, philosophy is totally unable to explain. We have nothing 
more to say, than that such is the constitution of our nature, 
which is only another phrase for the will and appointment of 
God. 

The sensations received by this sense are numerous and di¬ 
versified. When we compare them together, we can perceive 
very few resemblances or contrarieties, or, indeed, relations of 
any kind between them. They differ so much from each other, 
as scarcely to admit of classification; though we have a few 
generic terms, sufili as sweet, stinking, musly, &c. For the 
most part, however, we are consthained to designate them by 
proper names, derived from the causes which produced them ; 
“ such as the smell of a rosc^ or a jessamine, &c.” With regard 
to the terms by which the modifications of this class of sensa¬ 
tions are distinguished, it has been Well observed, “ that they are 
few, and often such as were primarily applicable to other classes 
of sensations. There appears a kind of borrowing system—a 
system of mutual transfer of signs, to denote ideas of sensation ; 
in consequence of which, language, first applicable to one, is 
rendered as applicable to another. Thus we speak of a sweet 
smell, and a sour smell; but the terms sweetness and sourness 
are properly applicable to the sensations of taste. We also 
speak of a sharp or pungent smell; but these are terms.first 
applied to the sense of touch, though, at the same time, they 
convey ideas that are clear and intelligible. This poverty of 
terms with reference to the different sensations of which we are 
conscious, is not to be regretted ; for ifrtfrere were distinct terms 
appropriated to each distinct sensation, we should need a dic¬ 
tionary for the terms of every sense, and the signs of language 
would Ik infinite. They are, however, sufficient for the common 
purposes of life, and for scientific investigation.” 
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Most of the sensations received by means of this sense are 
naturally agreeable or disagreeable. By some writers it is 
imagined, that none of them are originally indifferent—a point 
on which it is impossible to speak with any degree of well- 
founded certainty. Some of the causes which produce them 
are most powerful in their operation ; others are even fatal, by 
their influence upon the lungfe. 

The sense of smell is far from being an unimportant part of 
our mental constitution. It assists us in the selection of food^ 
apprising us of the existence of qualities which might prove 
injurious to us. It guards us against an atmosphere impreg¬ 
nated with vapours which might extinguish life. It contributes 
its share to -the general happiness of the human race—and by 
no means an inconsiderable share—in consequence of the nu¬ 
merous sources of gratification. V The fragrance of the fields,” 
says Dr. Brown, “ enters largely into that obscure, but delight¬ 
ful group of images, which rise in our minds on the mere names 
of spring, summer, the country; and seems to represent the 
very forms of eftiereal beauty, as if it were the very breath of 
heaven itself. If we imaging all the innumerable flowers which 
nature pours out, like a tribute of incense to the God who is 
adorning her, again to be stripped^ in a single moment, of their 
odour, though they were to retain all their bright diversities of 
colouring, it would seem as if they were deprived of a spirit • 
which animates them ; how cold and dead would they instantly 
become!—and how much should we lose of that vernal joy, 
which renders the season of blossoms almost a new lift? to 
ourselves 1” 

III. The properties of external todies which produce these 
sensations are generally denominated odours the term, how¬ 
ever, when used in reference to properties, conveys no definite 
idea. Minute particles of the substance itself, it is thought, called 

* “Tlie object of thin sense,” says Mill (that is, the thing smelled), “is, in 
vulgar apprehension, tin* visible, tangible object from which the odour proceeds. 
Thus we uru said to smell a rose, when we have the sensation derived from the 
odour of the rose. It is moro*correet language, however, to say, that we smell 
the o lorous particles which proceed direct from the object itself; for, if anything 
prevents the odorous particles, which the object emits, from reaching the organ 
of smell, the sensation is not obtained. The object, then, of tho sense of smell- 
ing are odorous particles, which only operate, or produco the sensation, when 
they reach the organ of smell." 
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effluvia, are thrown off from certain bodies, which are said, 
on that account, to be odoriferous. These particles, it may l*o, 
repel each other, and so become widely diffused in the atmo¬ 
sphere ; and, by being drawn into the nostrils along with the 
air, produce the sensations of which we have spoken. And as 
the effluvia become thus diffused in the air, “ there is manifest 
appearance of design,” says Dr. Reid, in placing the organ of 
smell in the inside of that canal, through which the air is conti¬ 
nually passing in inspiration and expiration,” 

That the sensation of smell is actually produced by effluvia 
thus emitted by the odoriferous body, is not a mere hypothesis; 
it is capable of direct proof In some cases we see the particles 
(as of snuff) from which the sensation results; and in others 
there can be no doubt that such particles are thrown off, and 
excite the sensation. Cover .a rose, for instance, with a glass 
receiver, and no sensation of smell will be experienced. The 
glass is impervious to the effluvia which the rose throws of*’; 
lienee it can no longer be perceived by this sense. It appears 
from this circumstance, that the effluvia of bodies must lie infe¬ 
rior, in point of minuteness, to the*pnrticles of light ; yet, that 
they are inconceivably small, is established by well-known facts. 
A grain of musk will diffusq^its odour for years, without any 
perceptible diminution of its weight; and a box in which it was 
once enclosed, although frequently washed, will retain the scent 
of it for years. 

It has been thought by some, that all bodies emit this effluviq, 
tliofigli our organs are not sufficiently delicate to lie, in all cases, 
affected by it. The supposition is, to a certain degree, sanc¬ 
tioned by the fact, that blood-bounds, &e., are sensible of odours 
when we perceive none. 

Some confusion of ideas on this subject has been produced 
by the circumstance; that the odour and the resulting sensation 
have the same name.* Thus the phrase, the smell of a rose, 

* A similar ambiguity prevails in words appropriated to some of the other 
senses. Thus, the term “ sound denotes both the object and the sensation. If 
we were asked, when we hear a hell, whether the sound is in ns or in the bell, 
we might truly answer, in both ; ‘not that the same thing is in both.’ Thut 
which is in us is the sensation ; that which is in the hell is the vibration — the 
cause, thrqpgh the medium of the air, of the sensation. The same is the ease 
with the word ‘taste.’ It is at one time the name of the sensation—a* when 
we say, one taste is pleasant; at another time it is « name for the object—as 
when we say that anything lias taste.” 
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designates a certain quality in the rose, and a certain state or 
affection of mind. It will be unnecessary, after the statements 
already made, to guard the reader against supposing, with the 
vulgar, that there is anything in the rose wliich resembles the 
sensation; or, with the sceptical philosopher, that there is nothing 
in the rose to originate the sensation. He will regard the odour 
and the sensation as sustaining the relation of cause and effect, 
but as bearing no more resemblance to each other, than a blow 
with a stick to the pain which results from it. 

IV. The knowledge which the mind derives from these sen¬ 
sations. It will be necessary here to distinguish between 
different periods of our existence, or to state the amount of 
information which is conveyed to us by them at present, and 
that which was communicated by them originally. It is not to 
be doubted that the sensation which results from the action of 
the effluvia of a rose upon the organ, conveys to us now an 
assurance both of the existence and the presence of that flower. 
But was it so originally ? Nothing can be more manifest than 
that it ought t& have been so, if perception be an original 
power of the mind, like sensation—a power given for the 
express purpose of securing to us, through the medium of our 
sensations, a knowledge of external objects, and of their pro¬ 
perties. In that case, it is certain that the very first time we 
experienced the sensation of which we are speaking, we should 
have been able to say, in the same sense, and with as much 
confidence as now, “ I smell a rose.” But is it so in point of 
fact! I admit that it is impossible to ascertain, with perfect 
accuracy, what is passing in the mind of the infant meta¬ 
physician ; but tliere is no ground whatever for the opinion, 
that the knowledge which the sensations of smell communicate 
to us at present, is enjoyed, previous to experience, by him : 
the, supposition that it is so, is utterly unlikely. There is 
nothing more in the sensation produced by the odour of a rose, 
to lead to tiro idea of an external cause, than in the feelings 
of joy or sorrow. “ Had we been endowed with the sense 
of smell,” says Dr. Brown, “ and with no other sense what-' 
ever, the sensations of this class would have been simple feel¬ 
ings of pleasure or pain, which we should as little have ascribed 
to any external cause, as any of our spontaneous feelings of joy 
or sorrow.”—" As a mere change in the form of our being, the 
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sensation of fragrance may suggest to us the necessity of some 
cause, or antecedent, of the change. But it is far from suj>- 
posing the necessity of a corporeal cause.”—“ We class our 
sensations of smell, as sensations, because we have previously 
believed in a system of external things,” (they do not give us 
this belief,) " and have found, by universal experience, that 
the introduction of some new external body, either felt or seen 
by us, was the antecedent of those states of mind which wo 
denominate sensations of smell, and not of those internal jjains 
or pleasures which we therefore distinguish from them as the 
spontaneous affections of our own independent mind."* 

How strange soever it may appear, since it is totally incon¬ 
sistent with the distinction he attempts to establish between 
sensation and perception, it is yet the fact, that Dr. Reid has 
expressed himself, on this point* in terms precisely similar to those 
which are employed by Dr. Brown. “ By the original constitu¬ 
tion of our nature,” he says, in his Inquiry, “ we are both led to 
believe that there is a permanent cause of the sensation, and* 
prompted to seek after it; and experience detei'nfines us to place 
it in the rose.” Again, “ Let us, therefore, s’.ipjiose a person 
beginning to exercise the sense of smelling; a little experience 
will discover to him, that the nose is the oigan of this sense, 
and that the air, or something in the air, is a medium of it. 
And finding, by f urther experience, that when a rose is near, he 
has a certain sensation ; when it is removed, the sensation is 
gone ; he finds” (that is, judges) “ a connexion in nature 
between the rose and the'sensation. The rose is considered as 
a cause, occasion, or antecedent of the sensation ; the sensation 
is an effect or consequent of the presence of the rose ; they are 
associated in the mind, and consequently found conjoined in the 
i magi nation."-f- How useless a faculty, then, according to Dr. 
Reid’s own statements, is this imagined power of perception! # 11 
is given, as he alleges, for the express purpose of unfolding to us 
the existence and qualities of the bodies by which our sensations 
are produced; and yet it is not the power of perception after all, 
but the faculty of judgment, enlightened by exfterience, which 

• Vol. I., pp. 4U, US. 

t Iqqairy, p. 75, pp. 67, 68. Vide also Stewart, Vel. I., p. 100. 
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leads us to place the cause of our sensations—and Dr. Reid him* 
self declares this—in the external bodies from which they flow.* 


Class II .—Sensations of Taste. 

I. The organs of this sense are certain nervous papillae, 
whose principal seat is the surface of the tongue, and especially 
its sides and apex, which constitute a most convenient situation 
for these nerves, inasmuch as, by the flexibility of that member, 
they may be easily brought into contact with the substance 
to be tasted."f It is probable, also, that similar papillae exist 
within the substance of the mucous membrane which lines the 
palate, as wo find that the sensation of taste is increased when 
the sapid body is pressed between the palate and the tongue. 

“ It is with manifest propriety,” says Dr. Reid, “ that the 
organ of this sense guards the entrance of the alimentary canal, 
as that of smell the entrance of the canal for respiration. And 
from these organs being placed in such manner, that everything 
that enters into the stomach must undergo the scrutiny of both 
senses, it is plain that tlieji, were intended by nature to dis¬ 
tinguish wholesome food from that which is noxious. The 
brutes have no other means of cloosing their food ; nor would 
mankind, in the savage state. And it is very probable, that the 
smell and taste, no way vitiated by luxury or bad habits, would 
rarely, if ever, lead us to a wrong choice of food among the 
productions of nature.” Dr. Brown thinks, on the contrary, 
Ave have no reason to suppose £bat the senses teach us what 
is wholesome and noxious primarily, and of themselves; though, 
in the circumstances which naan, is brought up, having no 


• Mr. Mill states very jnstly—and what he thus says of smell may he 
affirmed of Svery other sense—“We caj^ conceive ourselves as endowed with 
smelling, and not enjoying any other faculty. In that case, we should have no 
idea of objects as seoablo, hearable, touchable, tasteable. We should have a 
traiu of smells ; the smell, at ode time, of the rose ; at another, of the violet; at 
another, of carrion—and so on. The succossive points of consciousness, com¬ 
posing our sentient being,-would be mere smells. Our life would be a train 
of smells, and nothing more. Smell, and life, would be two namgj| for the Hame 
thing.” * , 

+ “There is no proper name for the organ. The word month, which we are 
often obliged to employ for that purpose, is the same of this organ, and a 
great deal more."—Mill, p. 21. 
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necessity to appeal to the mere discrimination of his own inde¬ 
pendent organs, he admits, with some little appearance of self- 
contradiction, that it is not easy to say how far his primary 
instincts—if it had not been the high and inevitable dignity 
of his nature to rise above them—might of themselves have 
operated as directors. “ But whatever their primary influence 
may be, the secondary influence of his organs of taste and 
smell,” he adds, “ are not less important. When we have oneo 
completely learned what substances are noxious, and what are 
salutary, we then, however similar they may be in their other 
sensible qualities, discriminate these as often as they are again 
presented to us, by that taste, or smell, which they affect with 
different sensations; and our acquired knowledge has thus 
.ultimately, in guiding our choice, the force and vivacity of an 
original instinct.” • 

II. With the nature of the sensations received by means of 
this sense, we are well acquainted ;* though, as in the case of # 
smell, they admit neither of definition, nor of description. A 
celebrated naturalist has endeavoured to show that at least 
sixteen different simple tastes exist. .. These admit, however, of 
an almost boundless number of modifications, from their dif¬ 
ferent combinations—their various degrees of intensity and 
weakness—the quickness or slowness with which they arise on 
the contact of the nerve and the sapid body—the time of their 
continuance—and the different parts of the organ which they 
principally affect . 

It is an excellent observation of Dr. Reid, that “nature 
seems studiously to have set bounds to the pleasures and pains 
we have by the senses of smq£Lj&nd of (gate, and to have con¬ 
fined them within very narre/w limits, that we might not place 
any part of our happiness in them, there being hardly any smell 
or taste so disagreeable, that use will not make it tolerable, and 
at last, perhaps, agreeable; nor any so agreeable, as not to lose 
its relish by constant use. Neither jjp there any pleasure or 
pain of these senses which is not introduced, or followed, by 
some degree of its contrary, which .nearly balances it So that 

• Galvanism appears to lie concerned in their production. “They aw dis¬ 
tinguished,” says Hill, “ by everybody. The taste of sugar, the taste of an apple, 
are words which immediately recall the ideas of distinct feelings. " 

1 
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wfc may here apply the beautiful allegory of Socrates; that 
although pleasure and pain are contrary in their nature, and 
their faces look different ways, yet Jupiter hath tied them so 
together, that he that lays hold of^he one, draws the other 
along with it.” 

These statements of Dr. Reid afford an easy explanation of 
what are called acquired tastes. 

III. The properties of external bodies which produce these 
sensations are called flavours ;• but what they are in themselves 
we know not Dr. Reid thinks it probable, that everything 
that affects the taste is soluble in the saliva “ It is not con¬ 
ceivable,” he says, “ how anything should enter readily, and of 
its own accqpd, as it were, into the pores of the tongue, palate, 
and fauces, unless it had some chemical affinity to that liquor, 
with which these pores are always replete. It is, therefore,” he 
adds, “ an ^.dmirable contrivance of nature, that the organs of 
taste should always be moist with a liquor which is so universal 
a menstruum.” 

IV. With regard to the knowledge which the mind derives 
from these sensations, similar.' remarks may be made with those 
which were suggested in reference to the sensations of smell; 
it is unnecessary to repeat them ; Suffice it to say, with Dr. 
Brown, that "though in our present state of knowledge, we 
immediately refer them to ..something which is bitter, or sweet, 
or acrid, or of some other denomination of sapid quality, and 
we have no hesitation in classing them as sensations—not as 
feelings, which arise in the mind, from its own independent 
constitution ; yet, if we attend sufficiently to the feeling which 
arises in the case of taste, we shall find, however immediate 
the reference to a sapid body may be, that it is truly successive 
to the simple sensation, and is the*nere suggestion of former 
experience, when a body previously recognised by us as an 

• Perhaps the statement of Mill is contact here, that the term “ flavour” is too 
specific, denoting only the “ taste ” of certain articles of foods' If this be true, wo 
. lievc no generic term to denote the “ properties,” 4c. Mill says, it sometimes de¬ 
notes the organ, as when *' me are said td perceive them” (flavours) "by the 
Haste." This , is, however, a mistake: a mistake which may perhaps be accounted 
for by what is, I fear, the tendency of this writer towards materialism. “ Taste” 
means here the sense of taste, in contradistinction from that of sight, Ac. Now, 
the sense of “ taste” is not the organ or nose; it is in the mind, and is the con- 
atitutisn of the mind. 
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esiernal substance, was applied to our organ of taste—in the 
same manner as when we see ashes and dying embers, we im¬ 
mediately infer some previous combustion, which we could not 
have inferred, if oombusijpn itself had been a phenomenon' 
altogether unknown to us.”* 


Class III —Sensations of Hearing. 

I. The organs. These consist, in man, of the external ear, or 
auricle, and an internal bony cavity, with numerous circular 
and winding passages, formed within the temporal bone. These 
two distinct parts are separated by a strong transparent mem¬ 
brane, stretched across the passages, called the tympanum, or 
drum of the ear. By this membrane, the vibrations of the air 
are received from the external ear, and are transmitted through 
the canals or passages called the labyrinth, to the auditorjr 
nerve, which is formed into a beautiful expansion, not unlike 
the expansion of the optic nerve on the retina. The auditory 
nerve conveys the impression to the brain, and the immediate 
result is, 

II. The sensation of heari/ig, the nature of which is known 
to all who are not destitute of the faculty itself. The pro¬ 
digious variety of this class of sensations is not less apparent, 
than in the case of those which have been already considered. 
The ear, we are told, is “ capable of distinguishing four or five 
hundred variations of tone in sound, and probably as many 
different degrees of strength; by combining these we have 
above twenty thousand simple sounds, that differ in tone, or in 
strength, supposing every tone to be perfect." The same 
writer, however, justly obftryes, that the same tone is “ sus¬ 
ceptible of a boundless variety of modifications. A flute, a 
violin, a hautboy, and a French horn, may all sound the same 
tone, and be ^sily distinguishablenay, if twenty human 
voices sound the same note, there will still be some difference. 
And even the same voice, while it retains its proper distinctions, 
may be varied many ways, by sickness or health, youth or age, 
leanness or fatness, good or bad humour.” 


• Vol. I., pp. 448, 447. 
I 2 
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The value of this sense will appear when «»t is recollected, 
that to it we are indirectly indebted for the existence of verbal 
language; the importance of which, whether we consider it as 
the medium of the reciprocal exprqpion of present feelings in 
the domestic circle, or reflect upon the benefit which it yields 
to man as an intellectual and a moral being, must be regarded 
as incalculable. 

IIL The .cause of these sensations is the air thrown into a 
tremulous or vibratory state, by the motion of a sonorous 
body; or by any means, by which this wave-like motion can 
be produced.* When elastic bodies are struck, a vibratory 
motion is imparted to the bodies themselves, and communicated 
by them to the surrounding atmosphere. Every one has ob¬ 
served the concentric circles which are formed in a pool of water 
by the action of a stone thrown.into it. It is probable that 
similar circles, or waves of air, are produced by the causes 
mentioned above ; and, if the ear be situated within the reach 
of these circles, a sensation of sound will be produced, vivid in 
proportion to the density of the wave, or vibration. 

IV. The knowledge which is derived through the medium of 
this sense is obviously not original and instinctive. We judge 
at present, and* generally with tolerable accuracy, of the dis¬ 
tance of the sonorous body, and of the direction in which it 
lies ; but the sense of hearing originally gives us no information 
on these points. All this is admitted by Dr. Reid himself. 
“ That such a noise is in the street, such another in the room 
above me; that this is a knock at my door; that, a person 
walking up stairs,—is probably learned by experience. Pre¬ 
vious to experience, we should as little know whether a sound 
came from the right or left, from above or below, from a great 
or a small distance, as we should %now whether it was the 
sound of a drum, or a bell, or a cart. Nature,” he adds, “ is 
frugal in her operations, and will not be at the expense of a 
particular instinct, to give us that knowledge v£^ich experience 

• The eause of the sensations, or the thing heard, is commonly said to be the 
sounding body—the organ, bell, trumpet, Ac. In truth, however, the thing 
heard is the air thrown into a state of vibration by the organ, Ac. Thus, to 
illustrate one thing by another, we are said to seo the house or the tree before 
us ; whereas the thing really seen is the light which is reflected from the house 
or the tree. 
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will soon produce, by means of a’ general principle of human 
nature."* 

We need not besitate to proceed a step beyond Dr. Reid, and 
to say, that the sensatioiriBof sound would not have suggested 
to us the notion of anything external to the mind. “ In hear¬ 
ing,” says Dr. Brown, “ as in taste and smell, we do not derive 
from its sensations our knowledge of things external; but, in 
consequence of our knowledge of things externa & we regard 
iheae feelings as sensations, in the common philosophic mean¬ 
ing of the term.”-}* Mr. Stewart even acknowledges that the 
sense of hearing gives us no knowledge of anything without 
us. “By means of the senses of hearing and smelling, we 
never could have arrived,” he says, “ at the knowledge of the 
existence of things external All that we could possibly have 
inferred from our occasioned sensations of smell and sound, 
would have been,'that there existed some unknown cause by 
which they were produced.”}: Mr. Stewart should then tell 
us, what perception, by the sense of smell, is. According to 
his own statements, there is originally none, ff we can ewer lm 
said to perceive by this sense, we do it, on his principles, as the 
result of experience; that is, we learn to perceive. And what 
is the difference, in point of absurdity, (if jierception be an 
original power of the mind,) between the two assertions, “ wo 
learn to perceive,” and "we learn ttf feel” I 

How, then, it may be asked, do we learn to judge of distance, 
direction, &c. I The answer is, that ther# are original diver¬ 
sities in the sensations received by this organ, corresponding 
with the magnitude, direction, distance, &c., of the sonorous 
body; a little experience will, consequently, enable us to form 
a judgment concerning its size, the quarter from whence it 
proceeds, &c., which judgment is susceptible, through practice, 
of indefinite improvement. • 

It is this sense which renders us capable of the pleasures of 
harmony; though there is a peculiarity connected with what is 
called a musical ear, for some excellent remarks upon which, the 
reader is referred to Dr. Brown, VoL L? |Jp. 469—481. 


• Inquiry, p. 90. 


t Vol I., p. 453. 


t VoL I., p. 100. 
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Class IY .—Sensations of Touch. 

I. The organ. A broad line of distinction exists between the 
sense of touch, and those which have been previously consi¬ 
dered, in reference to the organ. In tasting and smelling, the 
organ is one; and even in hearing, there is merely a duplicate ; 
and the organs of these senses occupy particular situations in 
the body ; but the sense, or rather the organ, of touch is di£ 
fused all over the surface of the body, and reaches a certain way 
into the alimentary canal The nervous papillae of the skin 
appear to be the inlets of that class of sensations which are now 
to be considered. 

It has been thought by some that there is naturally greater 
delicacy, or sensitiveness, in those “nerves which are distributed 
to the hands and fingers, than has been imparted to any others. 
The opinion, however, rests on no solid ground. Our sensations 
of touch, when the object comes in contact with the hands and 
fingers, are doubtless now more distinct than when it touches 
any other part of the body.' That circumstance is, however, to 
be ascribed to the frequent exercise of the hands and fingers, 
in consequence of the position they occupy in the system ; by 
which exercise, increased delicacy, according to a law of our 
physical constitution, is obtained. Had it been as convenient 
to employ the toe as the hand, when it became necessary to 
examine any object by the sense of touch—and had the toe 
been employed for that purpose-—there is no reason to doubt 
that the toe would have become as sensitive as the finger. 

II. The sensations, &c. I shall very briefly refer to these, 
together with the qualities from which, as it is thought, they 
result; and then proceed to the remaining topic of inquiry 
concerning this sense ; as it appears to be the plan beet adapted 
for exhibiting the great and important difference of opinion 
which exists amongst philosophers in relation to this most 
difficult part of mental science. Referring to the other senses. 
Dr. Reid says, “ they exhibit only one kind of sensation, and 
thereby indicate only one quality in bodies. By the ear w# 
perceive sounds, and nothing else; by the palate, tastes; by 
the. nose, odours;” and, we ‘may add, by the eye, colours. 
“ T^ese qualities,” continues Dr. Reid, '* are all likewise of one 
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order, being all secondary qualities (we have seen that there 
is no perception by the nose, the palate, or the ear:) “ whereas 
by touch we perceive not one quality only, but many, and 
those of very different kinds" 

Dr. Reid refers here to the different qualities perceived 
(that is, as he supposed) by the sense of touch, to show that the 
sensations received by it, as the medium, are greatly piore 
diversified than those of any other sense. And eypn when wo 
Jiave thrown out of our consideration those which Dr. Brown 
withdraws from this sense, it cannot be doubted that they 
differ more generically from each other, than any of the sensa¬ 
tions of smell, or hearing, or taste, or sight. 

III. The qualities of external bodies to which we owe, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Reid, these sensations, are, first, heat and cold. 
The latter is now regarded by philosophers as the mere negation 
or absence of heat. Opinion has considerably varied with 
regard to the true nature of heat, considered as a quality or a 
cause of sensation. It was formerly thought to consist in a 
certain vibration of the particles of the heateff l>ody. Of late 
years it has been regarded as a fluid generally diffused through 
nature, and accumulated in the heated body. This is a ques¬ 
tion belonging to physical * science, with which we have no 
concern. 

In addition to heat and cold; Dr. Reid specifies hardness 
and softness, roughness and smoothness, figure, solidity, mo¬ 
tion, and extension, as qualities which act upon our sense of 
touch. In examining the correctness of this doctrine, it will 
be well to avail ourselves of the statements of Dr. Brown, who 
has made, we think, a successful effort to resolve the whole 
of the qualities thus enumerated into different modifications of 
resistance and extension. “ Hardness and softness," says he, 
“ are expressive only of greater or less resistance ; roughness is 
irregularity of resistance, when there are intervals between the 
points that resist, or when some of these points project beyond 
others(that is, it is, or may be,—as Dr. Welsh shows, in a most 
ingenious attempt to resolve all the properties of bodies into 
'attraction and repulsion—the particular position of the particles 
of substances, occasioned by their (natural) affinities and repul¬ 
sions ;) ' smoothness is complete uniformity of resistance; liquid¬ 
ity, viscidity, are expressive of certain degrees of yieldingnoss 
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to our efforts, which solidity excludes, unless when the effort 
employed is violent" “All, in short,” he adds, “are only 
different species, or degrees, of that which we term resistance, 
whatever it may be, which impedes our continued effort, and 
impedes it variously, as the substances without are themselves 
various.” With regard to the other qualities mentioned by Dr. 
Reid, he thus writes:—“ Figure is a boundary ^>f extension, 
as magnitude is that which it comprehends; and divisibility, 
if we consider the apparent continuity of the parts which we 
divide, is only extension under another name. If we except 
motion, therefore, which is not permanent, but accidental,— 
and the knowledge of which is evidently secondary to the 
knowledge which we acquire of our organs of sense, before 
which the objects are said to move,—and secondary in a much 
more important sense, as resulting, not from any direct imme¬ 
diate organic state of one particular moment, but from a com¬ 
parison of sensations past and present,—all the information 
which we are.supposed to receive primarily and directly from 
touch, relates to' modifications of resistance and extension.”* 

All the sensations, then, Which these qualities, or any others 
which act upon the organs of touch, can possibly produce, may 
be included under sensations of h^at and cold ;*of puncture and 
laceration ; of hardness and extension. 

IV. The knowledge winch these sensations convey. The 
terms heat and cold, denote both the sensation and the quality. 
The former, as Dr. Reid says, is jierfectly known ; it neither is, 
nor can be, anything else than it is felt to be. The cause of the 
sensation, or the quality, is unknown. Whatever be the nature 
of that quality of bodies which we call heat, he elsewhere tells 
us, it cannot in thd least degree resemble the sensation of heat. 
To suppose a resemblance, he assures us, would be as absurd as 
to imagine that the pain of the gout resembles a square or a tri¬ 
angle. He admits also further, that even in adult age it is only 
known relatively, that is, as the unknown external cause of a 
certain well-known sensation. When, therefore, we say, “ I per¬ 
ceive that the body is 1 bet,” what can be meant njore than that 
it gives us the sensation of heat? But even this knowledge,* 
imperfect as it is, is more than _ we derive from the sensation 

* VoL I., pp. 487, 488. 
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originally. Independently of all others, it would merely sug¬ 
gest the idea of a cause, not of a cause ab extra. It is unne¬ 
cessary to repeat remarks which have been made with reference 
to the other senses. “ It is quite evident, that in classing our 
warmth or chillness as a sensation, and not as a feeling that has 
arisen spontaneously in the mind, we are influenced by that 
experience which has previously given us the belief of things 
external, at least of our own corporeal frame, and that, if we bad 
Jjeen unsusceptible of any other sensations than those of-her. t 
and cold, we should as little have believed them to arise directly 
from a corporeal cause as any of our feelings of joy or sorrow." 

Similar remarks may be made with reference to the sensations 
resulting from puncture and laceration. Even at present, tut we 
had occasion to observe formerly, they do not invariably apprise 
us of the particular part of the body injured ; and, originally, 
they would have given us no conception even of the existence 
of the body.* # 

There are, however, as it is g^ierally imagined* at least, other 
sensations—the sensations of hardness and extension—received 
by means of this sense, and which give us, of themselves, and 
originally, the knowledge of matter and of its primary qualities. 
Indeed, Dr. Reidfexpressly assures us, that by the writers who had 


* The reader will observe, that both thostf paragraph* assume that the feeling* 
produced by heat and cold, a* well a* by puncture and laceration, are sensations 
of touch. Even if that should prove to bo the case—and such is the opinion 
of Reid, Stewart, and Brown—the text shows distinctly that the knowledge which 
they, of themselves convey, is scarcely appreciable. I must not, however, 
fail to appriso the reader, that both classes of feelings are detached from Jho 
sense of touch by Mr. Mill. Of the “ sensations of heat and cold,” he says 
“ they ajjpafeclings very different from the ordinary sensations of touch ; and 
possibly the only reason for classing them with these sensations was, that the 
organ of them, like thatfW touch, is diffused over the whole body. We know 
not that the nance appropriated to the sensations of heat and cold are the samumeilh 
those which have the sensations of touch. If they be the same, they must, at any 
rate, be affected in a very different manner.” Of the other class of feelings, he 
says, “ Even in the case of catting and laceration,. the mere touch of the knife, 
or other instrument, is one feeling—the pain of the cut or laceration, another 
feeling; as much as, in the mouth, the touch of the sugar it one feeling, the 
«sweetness of it another.” There is great probability in these statements ot 
Mr. Mill, though I have not felt them to be so incontrovertible as to induce mo 
to alter the text. At the same time, they are adapted to prepare the way for the 
reception of that view of the proper sensation of touch, which is presented in a 
subsequent page. 
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preceded him, it had been "always taken for granted that the 
ideas of hardness, extension, figure, and motion, enter into the 
mind by the sense of touch, in the same manner as the sensa¬ 
tions of sound and smell do by the ear and nose.” This error 
is too flagrant to need any lengthened refutation. There is an 
essential difference between a sensation, and an idea, or a notion. 
.And no one now, I imagine, believes that an idea, or a notion, 
is in any case the direct result of the action of an external body 
" upon an organ of sense. # That action produces a sensation— 

' and a sensatibn only: the sensation may become the immediate 
"antecedent to an idea, in no respect resembling itself, or we 
may form a notion of the sensation after it has subsided ; but 
the idea, or nbtion, must not be transformed into a sensation, by 
, being represented as flowing directly from a certain impression 
upon an organ of sensa 

Dr. Reid has very carefully distinguished between W\e.sen¬ 
sations of hardness, extension^ &c., which, as he conceives, are 
received by the sense of touch*and the notions to which, as he 
further conceives, they give rise. “There is,” says he, “no 
doubt, a sensation by which we perceive a body to be hard or soft. 
This sensation of hardness,” he adds, “ may easily be had, by 
pressing one’s hand against the table, and attending to the feel¬ 
ing that ensues, setting aside, as much as possible, all thought 
of the table and its qualities; ox. ot any external thing.” And, 
having stated the difficulty of attending to this sensation, he 
proceeds to declare that a philosopher must vanquish it, or that 
it will be impossible for him to reason justly upon the subject.* 

The foregoing quotation is given for the sole purpose of show¬ 
ing that Dr. Reid did not regard our notions of hardness and 
resistance, as constituting, if we may so speak, sensations of 
touch. In this we think he was right. His error, as we ima¬ 
gine, consisted in thinking that sensations of hardneBS and ex¬ 
tension are given us by the sense of touch ,—and so, in making 
our conception and belief of an external world, to arise, by a 
law of our nature, out of the feelings proper to this sense. 

Dr. Brown, on the'cbntrary, considers the feelings of hard¬ 
ness, or, in other words, of resistance, as radically different from 
the proper sensations of touch ; and as originating from another 
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source, vis,, from the muscular frame, which is not, he says, 

“ merely a part of the living machinery of motion, but is also 
truly an organ of sense.”* 

His statements on this subject deserve our most particular 
attention, and are in substance as follows: He commences with 
the important remark, that “the sensation of touch must have 
a sensation peculiar to itself" Of this it does not seem possible 
to doubt In the case of any of the senses which have been 
considered, it may become a question, what degree of knowledge 
we gain by means of the feelings which are peculiar to each ; 
but that smell has its peculiar feelings, and hearing, and taste, 
in like manner, -all, it is imagined, will admit. It is the same 
with regard to the sense of touch. There is a certain state oj' 
mind, which is the invariable consequent of the contact of an 
external substance, and anfy part of the body ; in the same 
manner as there is a certain state of mind connected originally 
with the impression which the _ odour of a rose, for instance, 
makes ufton the olfactory nerves. The questioji then is, What 
is this state of mind ? Wo have already seen that it is not the. 
notion or belief of hardness and extension. Dr. Reid thinks it 
is the sensation or feeling of hardness and extension, out of 
which arises, he 4 supposes, by intuition, the conception and be¬ 
lief of an external world. Dr. Brown denies that even the 
feeling of hardness is the proper' sensation of touch; and to 
ascertain what are the simple original feelings of this sense, he 
says, “Let us imagine a being endowed with the sense of touch, 
and with every other sense and faculty of the mind, but not 
with any previous knowledge of his own corporeal frame, or of 
other things external; and let us suppose a small body of any 
shape to be pressed, for the first time, on his open hand. 
Whatever feeling mere touch can give of itself, would of course 
be the same in this case as now." Now what would this feel¬ 
ing be ? Would it be the sensation of hardness and extension ? 
No; that arises—at any rate, the sensation of hardness arises 
—when we afterwards attempt to grasp the body, and the 
muscular effort is impeded; a feeling ^tuch, as every one may 
judge, is essentially different from that which, results from the 
mere application of the same body to the open palm. “ When 
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I move my atm,* gays * Dr. Brown, “ without resistance, I am 
conscious of a certain feeling ; when the motion is impeded by 
the presence of an external body, 1 am conscious of a different 
feeling, arising partly, indeed, from the mere sense of touch in 
the moving limb compressed, but not consisting merely in this 
impression, since, when the same pressure is made by foreign 
force, without any muscular effort on my part, my general feel¬ 
ing is very different”* 

The proper sensation of touch is not, then, the feeling of 
hardness, extension, &c., as Dr. Reid imagines, since that feeling 
is not produced by mere contact. It arises only when muscular 
effort is impeded ; and is, therefore, to be ascribed to the mus- 
* cular frame. * Dr. Welsh has very accurately distinguished be¬ 
tween the simple original feelings of touch, and others which 
succeed it. “ The tactual feeling, v says he, “-upon the pressure 
of a foreign substance, is one species of mental state; the mus¬ 
cular sensation, upon having ap accustomed movement impeded, 
is another; the notion of an ..external quality, as extension or 
figure, is a third : and is as easily distinguished from the second 
as the first.” +• * 

This distinction between the proper feelings of touch, and the 
muscular feelings, is of immense importance when we attempt 
to estimate the amount of information, concerning external 
things, which is derived frdm thiftense. Smelling, tasting, and 
hearing, it is admitted on all hands, could give us no notion of 
anything out of ourselves. Is, th$n, the proper sensation of touch 
—the feeling which is produced by mere contact, when there is 
no impeded muscular exertion—better adapted to originate it ? 
Ifeel compelled to answer thisquestion in thenegative. The sense 
of touch does not appear to me more able to originate the notion 
of an external world, than the sense of smell It is impossible 
fox any one to exhibit this sentiment in a more luminous point 
of view than Dr. Reid, how much soever his statements may be 
at variance with other parts of his system"; I therefore quote 
bis words. Having represented the case of a blind man, who 
has lost all the knowledge he had gained by the sense of touch, 
and who is in fact destitute of all knowledge, he says, “ We shall 
first suppose his body fixed immoveably in one place, and that 
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he can only have the feelings of touch, by the application of other 
bodies to it. Suppose him first to be pricked with a pin; this 
will no doubt give him a smart sensation,—he feels pain,—but 
what can he infer from it 1 Nothing sure with regard to the 
existence or figure of a pin ”—“ having had formerly no 
notion of body, or of extension, the prick of a pin can give 
him none. 

“ Suppose, next, a body, not pointed, but blunt, is applied to 
Jus body, with a force gradually increased until it bruises him. 
What has he got by this but another sensation, or train of sen¬ 
sations, from whence he is able to conclude as little as from the 
former ? 

“ Suppose, further, that the body applied to him touches a 
larger or lesser part of his body. Can this give him any notion 
of its extension or dimensions 1 To me it seems impossible that 
it should, unless he had some previous notion of the dimensions 
and figure of his own body to serve him as a measure.” 

The Doctor proceeds in the same way to show, that a body* 
drawn along his hands, or his face, while they afe at rest—or an 
effort to move, or the actual movement of any limb, would give' 
him no notion of space or motion. And he concludes his state¬ 
ment with the following memorable words: “ Upon the whole 
it appears, that our philosophers have imposed upon themselves, 
and upon us, in pretending t* deduce from sensation, the first 
origin of our notions of external existences, of space, motion, 
and extension, and all the primary qualities of bodies, that is, 
the qualities whereof we have the most clear and distinct con¬ 
ception.”* 

Now, if our knowledge even of the primary qualities is not 
deduced from sensation, how could the Doctor affirm afterwards, 
as he does, that it is “ the business of the senses to make us 
feel, and to make us perceive ?” that is, in other words, it is £lie 
business of the senses to put us in possession of knowledge which 
cannot, after all, tx%deduced from sensation I 

In opposition to ibis reasoning, designed to show that the 
mere sensations of touch can give us, themselves, no more 
knowledge of resistance and extension—-to which, as we have 
seen, all the primary qualities, as they are called, may be re- 
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duced—than those bf smell, taste, &c., it will be said, perhaps, 
that we now appear, at* any rate, to pejceive these qualities by 
tha sense of touch—to fed a body to be hard, large or small, 
round or square. This. is freely admitted; it doefi not, how¬ 
ever, follow from this, that “the sense of* touch, of itself,, origi¬ 
nally, gives us any notion either of .hardness or ‘extension. We 
now seem to perceive, the distance of bodies by the eye, but the 
case recorded by 'Cheseljlen proves, beyond all doubt, that our 
knowledge of distamte*is gained by memory and judgment, not 
by perception. It appears impossible, * ip the very nature of 
things, that the mere sense of touch .should give us the notion 
of hardness. There must exist, on any system, the sensation of 
hardness, that is, the feeling of resistance, in order to the exist¬ 
ence of the notion of hardness. But the sensation of hardness, 
or the feeling of resistance, cannot exist where there is no 
resistance; that is, it cannot arise from mere contact. There 
must be impeded muscular effort, in order to the rise of the 
feeling of resistance; and the notion of hardness arises out of 
this latter feelihg; if, indeed, it be anything else than a notion 
t>f the feeling of resistance? or of the sensation of hardness 
itseif. 

Nor is it less manifest, it is imagined, that the notion of 
extension is notr conveyed to the mind by the sense of touch. 
The argument by which the affirmation has been supported, 
must have had its origin in the dark ages; it cannot endure the 
Ugbt t)f the present day. It'is as follows. The object which 
impresses the organ of touch, covers a portion of that organ 
corresponding exactly ip size with itself; we must, therefore, 
perceive by touch, the size and form, the roundness or square¬ 
ness, of the body. Against this argument there lie the follow¬ 
ing objections: 

, First, it supposes the knowledge of the existence of the body; 
that is, it supposes the knowledge of an external world, for the 
body is as much external to the mind, as iagthe sun in the fir¬ 
mament ; in other words, it presupposes the possession of that 
knowledge, which the sense of touch was given us, according to 
thdse notions, for the express purpose of obtaining. The state¬ 
ment we are now considering, most strangely forgets that the 
infant metaphysician knows no more that he has a body, than 
that he is surrounded by forms of inimitable beauty. To gain 
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this knowledge is the precise difficulty. This first step being 
taken, all the subsequent ones are perfect^ eafey and intelli¬ 
gible ; now our opponents generously leave us to* take this first 
step in the best way we'can. . . 

Secondly, it would not account for die perception of exten¬ 
sion by the sense of-touch, even if fiiis difficulty, with refereftce 
to the eidsience of the body; were surmouhted; for, as Dr. 
Brown justly observes, “ It is not in ouj organ of touch merely, 
|hat a certain extent of the neryous extremity of our sensorial 
organ is affected.. This occurs equally in every other organ. 
In the superficial expansion of the nerves of hearing, smell, 
taste, for example, it is not a point merely that is affected, but 
a number of continuous points, precisely as in. the superficial 
organ of touch; and if, therefore, the notion of extension in 
general, or of figure, which is limited extension, arose whenever 
a portion of the nervous expansion was affected in any way, wo 
should derive these .notions as much from a taste* or a smell, or 
a sound, as from any of the configurations or affections of our* 
organs of touch,”—that is, “ we should have sqtiare inches, and 
half inches, of fragrance and sound*:’' 

Thirdly, it is contradicted by fact; for, in innumerable cases, 
the mere sense of touch does not enable us to judge of form’. 
If a body, in ever so slight a degree irregular in form, is pressed 
upon any part of our tactual organ? we find ourselves unable, 
even after all the experience we have had with regard to objects 
of touch, to determine, with precision, without using the organ 
of sight, its magnitude and figure. The knowledge of form and 
extension is not then gained by the sense of touch; “ for if 
touch were truly the direct and primary-sense of magnitude and 
form, as hearing is the sense of sound, it should be equally the 
sense of every variety of these, as hearing is the sense of every 
variety of sound.” If there be a single case in which to®ch 
fails to give us the knowledge of form, magnitude, extension, 
&c., we may certainly gather from that fact, that the sense of 
touch is incapable of itself of imparting this knowledge, so that, 
wherever it exist, it must be traced to » different source. » 

The amount of what has been said may be thus stated. 
Touch must have its peculiar sensation, as well as the senses of 
taste, hearing, &c.; that is, there is a certain state of mind which 
is the direct result of the contact of an external body with any 
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part of the a nimal frame; that state of mind is not the notion 
of hardness and extension, that is, it is not the notion and belief 
of an external world j it is not even the sensation of hardness or 
the feeling of resistance,—it is merely, in all eases, tke kind of 
feeling which is produced by the pressure of a body upon the 
op«n paint*—a feeling essentially different from the sensation of 
hardness or the feeling of resistance. Impeded muscular effort 
alone can give rise to-this latter feeling, out of which grows the 
notion of an external world; so that touch merely suggests the 
hardness and figure of bodies, in consequence of associations 
formed between bodies of different forms and degrees of solidity, 
and the tactual feelings which result from contact with them— 
in the same manner as different sensations of vision suggest the 
distances of bodiea 

There still remains for our consideration the important ques¬ 
tion, “ In what manner do the conception and belief of things 
external grise out of ippeded muscular effort, or the feeling of 
resistance ? Is it by intuition connected with this feeling, or 
may the fact be otherwise explained?” Dr. Brown contends 
‘that our faith in the existence of things without the mind does 
not rest upon any peculiar intuition ; that it is to be traced to 
“ that more general intuition by which we consider a new con¬ 
sequent, in any series of accustomed events, as a sign of a new 
antecedent, and of that equally general principle of association, 
by Twfcich feelings tpat have frequently co-existed, flow together, 

, tuid constitute afterwards one complex whole.” 

My limits will not allow me to'give even the substance of the 
statements by which this opinion is defended They display, to 
great advantage; the unrivalled talents of the writer; but I am 
constrained toaay, that I cannot regard them as perfectly satis¬ 
factory. On finis most difficult subject, I am rather disposed to 
agrpe .with those who ascribe our belief in the existence of an 
external world to a peculiar intuition. A body comes in contact 
with the palm of the hand—the fingers close upon it—they in¬ 
stinctively press it—the feeling of resistance is experienced; and 
that feeling, by a law ofdthe mind, instantly suggests the notion 
of something external, and, antecedently, to all experience, is re¬ 
ferred to it as its cause. There is nothing in the mere tactual 
feeling, as we have seen, which appears adapted to originate the 
idea of anything external. Nor does the muscular feeling seem 
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to me more likely- to awaken it It is a mere sensation, which 
will indeed lead to the conception of a cause, but which no more 
involves the notion of an external cause, than the fragrance of 
the violet or the rose. 

I am happy to find the sentiments of Dr. Welsh in harmony 
with the statements given above. “ By the muscular feelings,” 
says this writer, " we could not ha/ve the idea of outness; for, in 
the case supposed, the little reasoner has not arrived at the 
knowledge of his own organ of sensation, as something extended 
and capable of resistance.”—“ Without the idea of one material 
object, we have no foundation for arriving at the idea of any 
other. And as the idea of one such object must be taken for 
granted, in every theory of the origin of onr notions of other 
material existences, it seems to follow that this idea, at least, 
must be ascribed to some primitive law of our nature.” 

The intuitive belief for which we plead goes no further, it is, 
however, imagined, than to the bare v^fistence of something 
external to us. The magnitude, form, &c., of bodies are learned, 
we think, by experience; and the tactual feeling, being always 
associated with the muscular feeling* inasmuch as we must touch 
what we grasp, suggests, at length, though it did not do it 
originally, the notion of hardness, or of a resisting, extended, 
and external mass. 

• 

And if the belief of an external world is founded on in¬ 
tuition, we cannot fail to perceive the absurdity of all attempts 
either to support or to overthrow it, by an effort of reasoning. 
To reason in defence of any proposition, is to Attempt to show 
that it rests upon some self-evident truth—onV truth, that is,, 
which we are led by our nature, or rather, by'that God who 
formed it, to believe an soon as the terms in which it is expressed 
are understood. When we have shown that any proposition 
does rest upon a self-evident truth, we have proved it; to pro¬ 
ceed further is impossible. No self-evident proposition then can 
be proved ; it yields proof to others, but can itself derive it 
from none. And, on the other hand, to reason against an 
intuitive truth, is an act of absurdity dr'madness. No aigu- 
ments can be brought against it, but such as professedly derive 
their validity from a truth of the same order with that which is 
assailed. If, therefore, the proposition attacked could be con¬ 
ceived to be weak, the weapons of attack must be equally weak, 

fp- 
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and so cannot overthrow it. It is impossible to prove by argu¬ 
ment the existence of an external world, for the same reason 
that we cannot prove two and two to be equal to four; or the 
whole greater than a part. And the man who should under 
take to overthrow, by argument, our established belief on this 
subject, would prove nothing but his own folly or insanity. 

Class V. —Sensations of Sight. 

Sight is by far the most important of our senses. It fur¬ 
nishes us with information so essential as well as valuable, 
that, if the race of man had been incapable of acquiring it, 
the very possibility of their continued existence seems scarcely 
conceivable. Dr. Reid has admirably illustrated the incom¬ 
parable value of this sense, by. supposing a world of human 
beings destitute of it. “ How incredible," says he, “ would it 
appear to such beings, accustomed only to the slow informa¬ 
tion of touch, that, by the addition of an organ, consisting of a 
ball and socket, of an inch diameter, they might be enabled, in 
an instant of time, without Changing their place, to perceive the 
disposition of a whole .army, the order of a battle, the figure 
of a magnificent palace, or all the variety of a landscape—to 
traverse the globe itself; yea, to measure the planetary orbs, and 
make discoveries in the inhere of the fixed stars.’' No sense 
exhibits, in so striking and delightful a manner, the infinite 
wisdom and unbounded goodness of the Creator. 

I. The organ, or the eye, is situated in a circular orbit, and 
composed of transparent substances, called humours, of various 
refractive densities; viz., the aqueous, crystalline, and vitreous 
humours. The first refraction takes place on the surface of 
what is called the convex cornea of the eye, which receives the 
rays of light, converges and transmits them to the aqueous 
humour, a transparent fluid situated between the cornea and the 
crystalline humour. The pupil, or perforation in the centre of 
the iris, admits of the transmission of the rays from the aque¬ 
ous humour to the Aifystalline lens ; by which they are again 
refracted, and transmitted to the vitreous humour, at the back 
of which is placed the retina, or net-like expansion of the optic 
nerve After the rays of light have undergone these several 
refractions, they produce upon the retina a distinct image of 
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the object from which they were reflected; and, according to 
the degree of perfection with which this image is formed, will 
the perception, by means of this sensitive power, be clear and 
distinct. 

In reference to the organ thus briefly described, it has been 
well said, “ that it is a machine of such oxquisite and obvious 
adaptation to the effects produced by it, as to be, of itself, in 
demonstrating the existence of the Divine Being who contrived 
it, equal in force to many volumes of theology. The atheist 
who has seen and studied its internal structure, and yet con¬ 
tinues an atheist, may be fairly considered as beyond the power 
of mere argument to reclaim.” “ Were there no example in 
the world of contrivance, except that of the eye,” says Dr. Paley, 
“ it would be alone sufficient to support the conclusion which 
we draw from it, as to the necessity and existence of an intelli¬ 
gent Creator. Its coats and humours, constructed as the lenses 
of a telescope are constructed, for the refraction of the rays of. 
light to a point, which forms tha proper action^of the organ— 
the provision, in its muscular tendons, for turning its pupil to. 
the object, similar to that which is given to the telescope by 
screws, and upon which power of direction in the eye, the 
exercise of its offiee, as an optical instrument, depends—the 
further provision for its defence, for its constant lubricity and 
moisture, which we see in its sockfef and its lids, in its glands 
for the secretion of the matter of tears, its outlet, or communi¬ 
cation with the nose, for carrying off the liquid after the eye iH 
washed with it; these provisions comjjose altogether an appa¬ 
ratus, a system of parts, a preparation of means, so manifest ii> 
their design, so exquisite in their contrivance, so successful in 
their issue, so precious and so infinitely benefichd in their use, 
as, in my opinion, to bean down all doubt that can be raised 
upon the subject”* • 

It is perfectly unnecessary to say anything with respect to the 
sensations of sight, in distinction from the knowledge which the 
mind obtains through the medium of this sense. 

II. The exciting causes of these sensations are generally said 
to be colours. But what are colours ? They are produced, we 
are told, by rays of light falling upon bodies which possess the 

• Nat. TheoL, pp. 81, 82. Vide al*o pp. 19—32. 
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power of refraction and reflection. It is manifest, however, 
that this answer leaves the subject in all its original obscurity. 
It does not tell us how they are produced, or where they are 
produced—whether they are actual qualities in the bodies them¬ 
selves, or mere sensations of the mind which contemplates them. 
“The philosophical idea of colours,” says Dr. Watts, “is to 
consider them to be nothing but sensations excited in the mind 
by the variously refracted rays of light reflected on the eye, in 
a different manner, according to the different size or shape of 
the particles of which the surfaces of these bodies are.com¬ 
posed ; and to suppose them in the bodies themselves, is the 
vulgar error.”* 

Sir Isaac Newton says, more correctly, that “ coloured bodies 
derive their colour not from the bodies themselves, but from 
the particular properties they possess, of reflecting some rays 
very abundantly, and of transmitting or absorbing others.” 
This distinguished writer had discovered that light consists of 
rays of different colours, and, of different degrees of refrangi- 
bility—so that by suffering it to pass through a prism, by which 
the rays are refracted, or bent out of the line of direction in 
which they entered the prism, in different degrees, we obtain a 
series of colours, proceeding by regular gradation from red to 
violet. Bodies which reflect the red rays, appear red to us; 
bodies which reflect the violet-coloured rays, appear of a violet 
colour to us, &c., &c. How it happens that some bodies reflect 
one kind of rays, and others another kind, we know not. It 
may result from a particular modification of the principles of 
attraction and repulsion ; or it may be the result of some other 
principle of which we are totally ignorant. And though there 
must be some difference in the rays which excite different sen¬ 
sations—in the -red and violet rays, for instance—we can form 
ncr conception of the nature of that difference. It is obvious, 
however, that there can be nothing in those bodies which appear 
red, and nothing in the red rays themselves, which bears the 
most distant resemblance to our sensations of redness. To 
suppose this would bb^as absurd as to conceive of pain in the 
point of a sword. X 

The preceding statement proceeds on the supposition that 
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light is the object, the exclusive object, of vision. Dr. Reid 
and Mr. Stewart tell us, that some objects of sense act directly, 
and others indirectly, upon our organa In the case of sight, 
for instance, they imagine that it is the distant object which 
acts upon the organ ; But that its action is carried on through 
the medium of light. Dr. Brown, on the other hand, states, 
more justly as it appears to me, that it is the light* which acts 
upon the organ, and constitutes the object of the sense of sight. 
•The following passage seems fully to confirm his opinion : “ It 
is of importance to remember, that even in the perception ot 
the most distant body, the true object of vision is not the dis¬ 
tant body itself, but the light that has reached the expansive 
termination of the optic nerve. If the light could exist in the 
same manner, moving in the same varieties of direction as at 
present, though no other bedies were in existence than the 
light itself, and our sensorial organ,—all the sensations . >f mere 
sight would be the same as now ; and accordingly wc find, as^ 
light is in a great measure manageable by us, that we have it 
in our power to vary, at pleasure, the visual notions, which any 
one would otherwise have formed of bodies, without altering the 
bodies themselves, or even their position with respect to the eye,. 
—by merely interposing substances to modify the light reflected 
or emitted from them. The same paper, which we term white 
when we observe it with our naked Sye, seems blue or rod, when 
we look at it through glass of such a kind as absorbs all the 
light which enters it, but the rays of those particular colours ; 
and it seems larger or smaller as we look at it through a con¬ 
cave or a convex lens, which leaves the object precisely as it • 
was, and affects only the direction of the rays which come from 
it; the reason of all which diversities of perception is, that 
though what we are accustomed to term the object, continues 
the same, whatever substance be interposed between it and ilte 
eye, that which is really the»object of vision is different; and 
our perceptions, therefore, corresjjond with the diversity of 
their real objects.”* 

IV. The knowledge which is derived* from the sensations of 
sight. At present this sense is the inlet to innumerable feel¬ 
ings. On opening our eyes, we perceive the magnitude, dis- 
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tance, figure, and relative position of bodies, as well as their 
colour. Or, if this be rather an act of judgment, or a sugges¬ 
tion of memory, the result of experience and association, it 
takes place so instantaneously, that we find it scarcely possible 
to conceive of a time when the eyes might have been opened 
without putting us in possession of all the information which 
the sense of* sight now conveys. 

Since the days of Berkeley, however, philosophers, with 
scarcely any exception, have admitted, that opr knowledge of. 
the distance, magnitude, and real figure of objects, is the result 
of information gained by the other senses,—that it may be truly 
said, we learn to see,—and that vision is what Swift has para¬ 
doxically denominated it, “ the art of seeing things that are in¬ 
visible." The only point in controversy, at present, appears to 
be, whether we gain directly, by the sense of sight, the know¬ 
ledge of colour merely, or of extension in addition to colour, 
that is, the knowledge of the length and breadth of bodies. 

Before we proceed to make any remarks upon this question, 
it will be proper'to advert, for a moment, to the reasons which 
led Berkeley, and all who have written upon the subject since 
his time, to refuse their assent to the opinion of preceding phi¬ 
losophers, that the knowledge of tjie distance, magnitude, and 
figure of bodies is immediately received by sight. 

The evidence of fact is agavnst this opinion. The celebrated 
Cheselden performed the operation of couching upon an adult, 
when it was found that as soon as the organ began to perform 
its functions, all objects, at whatever distances, appeared to 
touch the eye. And whenever a similar operation has been 
performed, since.liis time, it has been found, we are told by the 
most competent judges, that “ the actual magnitude, distance, 
figure, and position of objects, were to be learned, like a new 
language—that all objects seemed equally close to the eye—and 
that a sphere, and a cube, of each .of which the tangible figure 
was previously known, were not so distinguishable in the mere 
sensation of vision, that the one could be said with certainty to 
be the cube, and the other the sphere.” 

The obvious inability of children to measure distances and 
magnitudes, is nearly, if not altogether, as conclusive on this 
point, as the cases to which we have referred. Whatever know¬ 
ledge the sense of sight can in itself convey, must lie obtained 
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with the first exercise of the sente: whoever, therefore, has 
seen (and who has not seenf) an infant stretch out its little 
hands to grasp the moon, must be convinced the knowledge of 
distance, &&, is not derived from this source. 

There are, also, considerations which render it, d priori, im¬ 
probable that this knowledge is received by the sense of sight. 
Had it been observed that it is light which constitutes the true 
object of vision, and not the luminous body itself, the opinion, 
jiow opposed, copid not have maintained its ground so long. 
For, “from whatever distance light may come, it is but the 
point of the long line, which terminates at the retina, of which 
we are sensible, and this terminating point must be the same, 
whether the ray has come from a few feet of distance, or from 
many miles.” “ The rays from distant objects, when they 
produce vision, are as near, to the retina as the rays from 
objects which are contiguous to the eye.” How, therefore, 
should these rays suggest the notion of unequal distances, 
unless they do it by intuition ?—a notion directly contradicted* 
by the facts to which we have referred ; for, if the knowledge of 
distance were instinctive, it would exist in infancy (os appears' 
to be the case among animals) as well as in maturity ; and 
would, further, be immediate in those who have acquired the 
power of vision by the operation of couching. 

But, if distance is not the direct object of sight, like colour, 
and if the perception of distance is not instinctive, how is it 
acquired ? It has been usual to suppose that objects ap[>ear to 
us distant, or near, according to the angle which lines pro¬ 
ceeding from their boundaries or extremities, subtend ujou the 
eye of the beholder. The reply of Dr. Brown tq this statement 
is irresistible. He says, in substance, that these angles have 
no real existence, as feelings of the mind of the individual who 
sees,—and, further, that it is impossible for the mind to have 
any knowledge of them. They are formed by rays of light pro¬ 
ceeding from distant bodies, and meeting in one focal pc4ut at 
the retina. The angles, therefore, cannot be known, unless the 
radiant lines,' formed by the rays, are known; and how is it 
possible, in harmony with preceding statements, to conceive 
that they are known ? The distant body from which they pro¬ 
ceed, is not the object of vision—the rays, in their progress 
from it, are not the objects of vision; the [joint of light which 
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comes in contact with the retina, and this point of light alone, 
is the object of vision. “ Before the rays reach the optic nerve, 
they are as little capable of producing vision as darkness itself;’’ 
(as little capable, we may add, as is the fragrance of a rose to 
produce sensation, before it reaches the nostril;) “ and when 
they reach the retina, the lines, and consequently the angles, 
exist no more.”* 

Our knowledge of distance, &c., is not, then, derived from 
the angles which rays of light subtend upon t£e eye ; for, in ad¬ 
dition to what has been already said, these angles must be the 
same, whether the body be viewed on land, or across an expanse 
of water; yet the apparent distance will be very different. 
This single fact, were there no other evidence, would prove that 
the knowledge of which we are speaking is a result of the prin¬ 
ciple of association. There is, doubtless, an original diversity 
in the sensations produced by light (for we must ever bear it in 
mind that it is by light that the sensations of vision are pro¬ 
duced) which proceeds from one body, at a distance, and from 
another, which 'is near; it is, then, perfectly easy to see how 
these sensations may become, or rather must become, signs of 
the distance of objects. They suggest the notions of nearness, 
or distance, in the same manner, precisely with sounds. In 
fact, it is only as the result of association, that we come to 
know from what bodies tbn light which beams upon our eye is 
reflected. Light, as we have said, is the only object of vision. 
It is not the tree, or the house, which stands before us, that we 
see, but light merely, of different kinds, and shades of colour. 
In the same manner, however, as words become associated with 
things, so as to suggest them, do the sensations of colour suggest 
the bodies from which the light is reflected. 

But if our perceptions of distance, magnitude, &c., &c., should 
be .allowed to be acquired, is not the perception of extension, 
or of the length and breadth of objects, or rather of colour, 
involfted in the sensations of sight themselves 1 All philo¬ 
sophers, previous to the time of Dr. Brown, have replied to this 
question in the affirmative. Dr. Reid maintains that there is 
a figure which bodies present to the eye—a figure which in¬ 
volves length and breadth, (or, in other words, that, in the 
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original perceptions of this sense, we see not merely colour, 
but expanded colour,) but is essentially different from the tan¬ 
gible figure, or the figure which is perceived by the sense 
of touch, and which is, in fact, the true figure;—that upon 
this visible figure experience effects no change, it being the 
same to an infant, or to a man newly made to see, as to us ;— 
that these visible appearance? are disregarded by' us, nature 
designing them as signs of the tangible figures of bodies sug¬ 
gested, though not intuitively, by them,—for, though these 
signs, as he calls them, present the same appearance to a man 
newly made to see as to us, yet he would have no knowledge 
of their signification, whereas to us they constitute a language 
perfectly familiar, and therefore we take no notice‘of the signs, 
and attend only to the thing signified by them. 

In support of this opinion, Dr. Reid refers to the art of 
painting; a proficient in which art, by the different size and 
shading he gives to the objects which he represents, can exhibit, 
them as solid or circular, or distant or near, as well as extended; 
that is, as Dr. Reid thinks, he can transfer to*the canvas the 
precise appearance which they prtftent to the eye, so that the 
painting suggests to the mind the same ideas which the scene 
in nature which it represent^ would have done. 

Dr. Brown, on the other hand, denies that extension is 
involved in our original perceptions *of sight. We see light or 
colour only, he thinks, not an expanse of colour, or colour of a 
certain length or breadth. The colour now appears figured, 
that is, extended, only in consequence of being blended, by. 
intimate associations, with the feelings commonly ascribed to 
touch. He admits, that in our present sensations of sight, it is 
impossible for us to separate extension from colour; in other 
words, that objects necessarily appear to us long and broad; 
but he maintains thjtt. this extension of length and breadthr is 
not the extension of the figure called visible, but of the tangible 
figure; that the only figure which does seem to us combined 
in vision with colour, is that which philosophers call tangible. 
And in reply to the argument, or the %fipposed argument, in 
support of the opinion that extension constitutes an ingredient 
in our original perceptions of sight—derived from the fact, that 
there is a certain figure, or length and breadth of the retina, 
upon which the light falls, he says, “ this is admitted ; but the 
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question is not whether such a figure exists, but whether the 
perception of the figure necessarily forms a part of the sensation. 
A certain extent of nervous expanse is affected when sensation, 
through the medium of the other senses, is excited—of the 
olfactory nerves, for instance. We do not, however, connect 
extension with our sensations of smell on this account; we 
have not yards or inches of fragrance. Why, then, should 
extension, for this reason, accompany the sensation of colour?” 

The reader will form his own judgment upon this difficult 
question. I feel scarcely prepared to express an opinion. Some 
things it seems necessary to concede to Dr. Brown. In the first 
place, that our present inability to separate extension from 
colour—or in other words, that the fact that objects now 
appear to us long and broad—does not prove that it was 
originally so ; because they now appear at different distances 
from us, though it has been proved that they seemed -originally 
in contact with the eye. Our perception of extension, therefore, 
may be acquired. Secondly, it must, I imagine,, be conceded 
to Dr. Brown, and for the reasons assigned by him, that the 
perception of extension is ‘not necessarily involved in our 
original sensations of sight, because a certain expanse of the 
retina is acted upon when vision ig produced.* But I am con¬ 
strained to acknowledge, that he appears to me to involve the 
subject in some perplexity, 'by supposing, as he does, that there 
can be no visible figure of objects, unless the figure on the 
retina is perceived. Now I certainly am not aware that any 
philosopher conceives that the visible figure which, as he ima¬ 
gines, bodies present to the eye, is the figure which they form 
upon the retina. If that were the case, how could bodies appear 
larger than the retina ? The question is, whether colour, when 
first perceived by the eye, is not seen to be expanded—to be 
long and broad—or of a certain figure—& figure of larger 
or smaller dimensions, according to the extent of the retina 
affected, but not the very figure formed upon it ? And, further, 
whether this figure, or apparent magnitude, does not become, 
by association, a sigil bf the real or tangible magnitude of 
bodies ? It is essential to the support of Dr. Brown’s system 
to maintain, as he does, that the figure or magnitude, which he 
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allows it is now impossible to separate from colour, is the tan¬ 
gible, that is, the real figure or magnitude. I cannot, however, 
but doubt the accuracy of this statement. The pane of glass 
in the window near to which I sit, appears thousands of times 
longer and broader than another pane, of the same size, in tho 
opposite house ; yea, abundantly larger than the house itself. 
Is the apparent magnitude of the latter the tangible magnitude ? 
How can it be supposed? Further, if the figure which we 
cannot separate from colour, be the tangible figure—that is, a 
figure including the dimensions of length, breadth, and thick¬ 
ness—how would it be possible to represent it upon a flat sur¬ 
face ? If objects really appear thick, as well as broad and long, 
which Dr. Brown supposes, it would seem to me to .follow, that 
we cannot form pictures of them, because thickness cannot be 
drawn upon canvas. If, on the contrary, all that we really see 
be certain kinds and shades of colour, of different degrees of 
length and breadth—and if the thickness or solidity of bodies 
be a mere suggestion of memory—then the mystery of the 
art of painting is unravelled. The same proportionate length, 
and breadth, and kinds, and shades, of colour, appearing on 
paper, or canvas, will suggest all that the scene in nature, 
which it represents, will suggest,—and a painting may be mis¬ 
taken for an actual landscape. Lastly, if no extension of length 
and breadth, varying according to. the distances of objects, is 
involved in the original sensations of sight, how could the ap¬ 
pearance which bodies make to the eye, ever come, by expe¬ 
rience, to suggest their real magnitude ? The brightness, and 
degradation, and variation in the colour of objects, at different 
distances from the eye, afford a basis on which experience may 
erect rules to guide us in judging of distances. But if there 
were no visible extension of length and breadth, I am at a loss 
to conceive how we could ever come to judge of their real size. 
On the contrary, if they have apparent magnitude, varying, let 
it be observed, according to their distances, and not remaining 
the same, as Dr. Brown represents, at all distances, (and that 
they have, we have surely only to open ouFeyes to be convinced,) 
all difficulty is at once removed. The apparent *size suggests 
by experience the real size; in the same way as difference of 
colour suggests difference of distance. 

There is one statement by Dr. Brown on this subject,' which 
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appears to me at variance with his own sentiments. “ The 
magnitude,” he says, “ which we connect with colour, in any 
case, is the magnitude which we term tangible,—a magni¬ 
tude,” he adds, “ that does not depend on the diameter of the 
retina, but is variously, greater or less, depending only on the 
magnitude and distance of the external object Now as the 
tangible, that is, the real magnitude of bodies is incapable of 
change—as it does not depend upon, or vary with, their dis¬ 
tance, I am unable to attach any meaning to these words; unless 1 
one which recognises the very distinction which he endeavours 
to disprove. 


DIVISION II. 

Including the Internal Affections of the Mind. 

ti 

The class of feelings which have passed under our review, are 
the result of the laws both of matter and of mind. They neces¬ 
sarily suppose that mind possesses certain susceptibilities of 
receiving impressions from without,—and matter, certain pro¬ 
perties, or qualities, adapted to develop them. The external 
affections, then, depend as much upon external things as upon 
the mind. With the class of affections we now proceed to 
consider the case is different. 

The internal affections Comprehend those which result from 
the independent constitution of the mind itself; which do 
not directly, at least, depend upon the body; which have for 
their immediate antecedents, not impressions made upon the 
organs of sense, or the brain, but previous feelings or states of 
the mind itself. Before we proceed to classify these affections, 
it may be of use to offer a few remarks in proof of their exist¬ 
ence, and in illustration of their vast importance. 

It may be desirable to show, in the firat place, that we have 
such affections : for, in consequence of prevailing misconceptions 
of the meaning of such terms as causation, mental action, &c., 
a difficulty is apt to be experienced, in conceiving that one state 
or affection of mind tefin be immediately followed, without the 
interposition of any other agency, by another state or affection 
of mind. How can a state of mind, in which the mind is 
said to be passive, become the cause of some other state? 
How can mind thus act upon itself ? To some, this appears 
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to involve greater difficulty than the connexion between matter 
and mind. In the latter case, the statement of preceding 
philosophers, incredible as it may appear, has seemed to them 
to diminish the difficulty. An impression—such is the state¬ 
ment—is made upon an ozgan of sense ; the mind, being gifted 
with active power, attends to the impression, and so becomes 
sensible of the presence of something external; somewhat in 
the same way, we presume, as we become aware of the presence 
«f a beggar by his knocking at the door ! It is wonderful that 
such learned trifling should, for so long a period, have been 
mistaken for sound philosophy. 

It is difficult to see how these notions can be applied to the 
rise of our internal affections. One of these affections cannot 
knock, so to speak, at the door of the mind, and so arouse its 
slumbering attention; or, if* it did, it could only, we should 
think, direct its attention to itself, and not awaken a totally 
different affection. It is impossible for the old philosophy to 
explain how one affection of the mind produces another affec¬ 
tion. But if we entertain those notions of causation—of mental _ 
or material action—which have be<5n advocated in the preceding 
part of this work, we shall not think that there is anything 
peculiarly mysterious in the matter. All we know of the 
external affections is, that a certain state of mind invariably 
follows a certain state of matter. AH we know of the internal 
affections is, that a certain state of mind is subsequent to 
another state of mind. The amount of our knowledge is, in, 
each case, the same; it is the fact, and the fact exclusively.. 
That the consequent follows the antecedent, in both cases, must 
be resolved into Divine appointment. Now, it is surely as easy 
to conceive that the mind has been so constituted as that one 
state of mind should be the direct result of another state of 
mind, (fear, for instance, of a perception of danger,) as of* an 
impression upon any part of the body—a substance that is 
external to itself, and radically different from it. 

There is, then, no d priori objection against the supposition 
that we have internal (in the sense in which the word has been 
explained) as well as external affections; or, in other words, 
that such is the constitution of the mind, that some of its affec¬ 
tions immediately succeed others, and so are, in the only in¬ 
telligible sense of the words, the effects of these other affections. 
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The Divine Contriver of our mental frame, to adopt the 
language of Dr. Brown, with a slight variation, who formed 
the soul to exist in certain states, on the presence of external 
things, could also easily form it to exist in certain successive 
states, without the presence, or direct influence, of anything 
external; the one state of the mind being as immediately the 
cause of thfe state of mind which follows it, as, in our external 
feelings, the change produced in our corporeal organ of sense 
is the cause of any one of the particular affections of that 
class. 

All this, however, does not prove that we have such affections. 
Certainly not; but is the existence of such a class of affections 
to be doubted ? Does not the sensation of hunger produce a 
desire of food ? Does not the perception of danger excite fear ? 
Does not the sight of a friend aw&ken joy ? All must apply to 
these questions in the affirmative. Now the sensations, and 
t the perceptions, just referred to, are mental states. They are 
the immediate^ antecedents qf the desire, the fear, the joy. 
_ These latter states of mind are as manifestly produced by the 
former states, as the fracture of the glass is caused by the blow 
of the hammer.* 

In the second place, it will be proper to illustrate their vast 
importance. The susceptibilities indicated by them enlarge, to 
an jneredible degree, our* Capacities, of enjoyment, All our 
bodily senses, indeed, are inlets of pleasure. They may, doubt¬ 
less, become sources of pain ; but they were not given to afflict 
and torment us. The benevolent intention of the heavenly 
Donor is apparent. The loss of any single sense would be the 
drying up of a source of boundless gratification. But the 
affections, upon the consideration of which we are novj to enter, 
are peculiarly valuable in this point of view, oh account of their 
immense number; since by far the greater part of our mental 
states belong to this order. Innumerable as our perceptions 
appear, they form but an inconsiderable part of the varied con¬ 
sciousness of a day. A single sensation or perception may 
originate a countless Wain of feelings, each of them more pre¬ 
cious to the mind through which they pass in rapid succession, 
than the wealth of the Indies. An impression made upon one 


* Vide, for further illustrations, Brown, Vol. II., pp. 158, 154. 
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of the bodily organs may lead us back to the scenes of child¬ 
hood and youth—may cause us to live over again, so to speak, 
the hours of enjoyment we have spent in days long since passed 
away—and awaken the most delightful anticipations of that 
futurity into which nothing but the eye of fancy, and imaginar- 
tion, and faith, is permitted to enter. And if, in the backward 
vision of events, scenes should start into view which distress 
rather than delight us, let us not forget that this is not to be 
ascribed to the constitution of our minds, but to that sad prone¬ 
ness to evil which carried us from the path of duty, and so 
forces bitterness out of the source of consolation itself. 

Further, our susceptibilities of internal affection elevate us 
greatly in the scale of being. To them we are indebted for our 
superiority over the irrational creation. In all that regards 
mere sensation, we are certainly not elevated above brutes, and 
are, indeed, in some respects, unquestionably below them. 
Destitute of the class of internal affections, we should be mere 
brutes, or rather more depressed in the scale of being; for, 
limited as their powers are, they have manifestly more than 
mere sensation. They have memory, if not judgment, in an 
inferior and a stationary degree. We must, then, seek for that 
cause which elevates, the n?/pd of man, physically considered, 
to a nearer equality with angelic nature, than the mind of the 
brute sustains, in those high and ndble faculties which consti¬ 
tute, according to our arrangement, the second general division 
of its powers. To raise our estimate of the value of these 
powers, let us endeavour to form a conception of the state to . 
which we should be reduced were we to be deprived of memory, 
and the power of marking resemblances, &c. In that case, all 
science would become extinct; for science, as we had occasion 
formerly to observe, consists in classification, which requires a 
power of recognising resemblances. Our existence would,*in 
fact, be confined to the present moment. Our minds, as it has 
been well said, would resemble a mirror, from which the images 
of passing objects perish as they are hurried forwards by 
others,—with this difference only, that tihfc mind would be con¬ 
scious of the presence of the image while “it remained, which 
the mirror is not. But, constituted as we are at present, the 
knowledge which we acquire from without, lives within us; 
and, in the very darkness of midnight, can create again, so to 
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speak, that very world which is hidden from our view. Our 
internal affections enable us to live in the past and the future, 
and render those objects which are to form and discipline our 
minds, and prepare them for a higher sphere of duty and of 
enjoyment, for ever present with us. They serve to weave, so to 
speak, all our thoughts and feelings into one harmonious whole. 
" If,” says” Dr. Brown, “ we had the power of external sense 
only, life would be as passive as the most unconnected dream ; 
or, rather, far more passive and irregular than the wildest of 
our dreams. Our remembrances, comparisons, our hopes, our 
fears, and all the variety of our thoughts and emotions, give a 
harmony and unity to our general consciousness, which make 
the consciousness of each day a little drama, or a connected 
part of that still greater drama, which is to end only with the 
death of its hero, or rather with the commencement of his 
glorious apoth eosi s.”* 

Finally, our suscept ibilities of internal affection ren der the 
mind independent of the body. Against the doctrine of a 
separate state, between death and the resurrection—a doctrine 
maintained by all orthorloic divines—materialists and infidels 
have been in the habit of objecting, that the mind cannot exist 
without the body,—that it is bq dependent upon bodily or¬ 
ganisation, in relation to all its feelings and operations, that it 
must necessarily sink into*®* state of unconsciousness, or rather 
of non-existence, when the body crumbles into the dust. Now, 
holding fast, as I do, the scriptural sentiment, that "to be 
absent from the body is to be present with the Lord,” I am 
still disposed to concede to the materialist, that of all that class 
of feelings which we have denominated sensations, that is, of 
the sensitive or external affections, the mind must be deprived 
by the loss of the body. I do not deny that an Omnipotent 
Being could give existence to a creature, susceptible of all 
the affections which now arise in the mind of man, without the 
slightest connexion with anything material On the death of 
the body he may, it will be said, impart this susceptibility; 
and I have no intentidh to affirm with certainty that he will not 
do it j but the supposition appears to me in the highest degree 
improbable. The bestowment of this supposed susceptibility 
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would involve a radical change in the physical nature of the 
human mind; and such a change, the Scriptures, I think, do 
not warrant us to expect. Were it to take place, it would 
render unnecessary, if not undesirable, the redemption of the 
body from the grave. Now the sacred writers invariably 
represent this event as the very consummation of the Christian’s 
enjoyment. Their statements necessarily imply that the soul- 
suffers loss while the body remains a prisoner in the grave. 
^And this loss is, I apprehend, the loss of that entire class of 
affections which have come under our review—those feelings 
of mind of which the senses are the inlets—and which, as 
we have seen, cannot, in the present state, be experienced, 
without that impression upon the external organ, with which 
the resulting sensation has been connected, by the great 
Author of our frame, in invariable sequence.* It is not 
judicious, I imagine, to contend that the mind will continue 
to experience, in a separate state, all the feelings of which 
it is the subject in this world The independence of the mind 1 
upon the body should be sought for in that class of feelings 
which have nothing external and material as their cause. 

The bearing of these remarks upon the fashionable system 
of phrenology will be apparent. According to that system, all 
our affections are external Affections. They depend upon a 
certain state of the body; they mu^t accordingly perish with 

* We must be careful, however, not to imagine that the resurrection of the 
body, and its re-union with the immortal spirit, will restore the precise kind of 
feelings which we lose by the death of the body. That could not be the case 
unless the resurrection body were precisely the same with the present body. 
The sensations we-now receive, by means of any organ of sense, are the result not 
merely of the constitution of the mind, but of the organ, and of the object which 
acts upon it; so that if the organ of smell, for instance, were, even in the pre¬ 
sent state, to undergo a radical alteration, the sensation of smell would undergo 
a corresponding alteration. Now, though every individual will, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, regain a body, it will be, though in some respects the same with the pre¬ 
sent, yet, in others, a very different body. All its senses—if it shall have senses 
—will be different; the objects which are to act upon them will be different; 
and, therefore, the resulting mental feelings must be different. The resurrec¬ 
tion body is to be a “ spiritual body” (of the natuje.of which we are profoundly 
ignorant) ; the sensations of heaven—if we may so call them—muJt, conse¬ 
quently, be different from those of earth. 

Thus, philosophy harmonises with, though it cannot be said to confirm, the 
assurance of revelation, that in ‘‘the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in manage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” 

L 
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the body. " If the mind,” says Dr. Brown, “ were capable of 
no affections but those which I have termed external, it would 
itself be virtually as mortal as all the mortal things that are 
around it; since, but for them, as causes of its feelings, it 
could not, in these circumstances of complete dependence, 
have any feelings whatever, and could, therefore, exist only 
in that state of original insensibility which preceded the first 
sensation that gave it consciousness of existence. It is, in 
the true sense of immortality of life, immortal, only because 
it depends for its feelings, as well as for its mere existence, 
not on the state of perishable things, which are but the 
atmosphere that floats around it, but on its own independent 
laws; or, ah least,—for the laws of mind, as well as the laws 
of matter, can mean nothing more,—depends, for the successions 
of its feelings, only on the provident arrangements of that 
all-foreseeing Power, whose will, as it existed at the very 
moment at which it called everything from nothing, and 
gave to mind and matter their powers and susceptibilities, 
is thus, consequently, in the whole series of effects, from 
age to age, the eternal legislation of the universe.”* 

The internal affections, like the affections of sense, are to be 
analysed, and classified; and’ th^re is more room for analysis 
in the case of this order of our affections, than in that of those 
which have already come under our notice. Our primitive sen¬ 
sations cannot be analysed ; they are perfectly simple feelings. 
We may confound them, indeed, with states of mind in which 
the primitive feeling is combined with a certain notion, or 
inseparably united with it by the principle of association; and 
hence there is a necessity for a process of analysis even here. 
But it is in the class of internal affections especially, that 
feelings, bound together in indissoluble union, are in the 
greatest danger of being mistaken for simple states of mind ; 
and it is, consequently, here that we have the greatest need 
to institute a rigid process of mental analysis. 

In prosecuting our analysis, we shall find need to summon 
all ouf caution and* judgment to our aid. We may err in 
attempting to carry the analysis too far—an error which will 
lead us to aim at forcing into one division, intellectual states 
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which have no general features of resemblance. Or we may 
err, on the other hand, by not carrying the analysis far 
enough—an error which will cause us to multiply division, 
in classifying the phenomena, without necessity. 

The metaphysicians on the continent have fallen into the 
former mistake. In France all the phenomena of mind have 
been, during half a century, regarded as sensations, or trans¬ 
formed sensations ; that is to say, as sensations variously 
•simplified or combined. The system of Condillac supposes not 
merely that sensation is the source of all our feelings, in the 
sense of being primary to them, but that it essentially consti¬ 
tutes them all, “ in the same manner as the waters of the foun¬ 
tain are afterwards the very same waters which flew along the 
mead.” When two material substances chemically combine, 
and seem to form a third substance, unlike either of the former, 
this third substance, how dissimilar soever it may appear, is 
only the two substances co-existing. Condillac suffers this, 
fact to guide his views in intellectual science. Two affections 
of mind are followed by a third ;—the perception of a horse, 
and the perception of a cow, by* the notion of their res&n- 
blance, for instance ; and, therefore, this third affection—the 
notion of their resemblance—is the two former affections, 
as Condillac imagines, co-existing or transformed. In a most 
masterly manner. Dr. Brown has shown, that the analogy which 
has misled Condillac is delusive, as, indeed, the greater part of 
such analogies must necessarily be. He exhibits the radical 
error committed by him—the error of supposing that, when he 
has shown the circumstances in which any mental affection 
arises, he has shown this aflection to be essentially the same 
with the circumstances, or states of mind, by which it was 
preceded. He says very justly, that, if we refer the decision 
to consciousness, we must at once admit that the notion of 
resemblance, in the case referred to above, is essentially different 
from the two previous acts of perception which originated it; 
and he adds, “ It is not, therefore, as being susceptible of 
mere sensation, but as being susceptible bf more than mere 
sensation, that the mind ie able to compare its sensations with 
one another.” This act of comparison, if we call it a mental 
act, requires, for its performance, a distinct and separate power. 

In addition to Dr. Brown’s able argument, the case of brutes 
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may be appealed to, in support of the preceding statement. 
They have sensation, and, in all that regards mere sensation, 
they are, as we have seen, probably not less perfect, at any rate, 
than man. They ought, therefore, according to the French 
system, to be able to perceive resemblances, and so to classify; 
that is, they ought to be as capable of science as man himself 
This, however, as we are well aware, is contrary to fact. The 
internal affections cannot, then, be resolved into sensation. 

Some of the Scotch metaphysicians appear to have fallen 
into the opposite error. They have multiplied powers to an 
unprecedented degree: and against this wror, as it appears to 
me, we ought to be especially on our guard. We may stop the 
process of Analysis too soon, that is, before we have arrived 
at the elements of our varied thoughts and feelings; but we 
cannot carry the process too far, if we pause when we reach the 
elements themselvea It is conceded at once, indeed, that— 
since intellectual elements do not, any more than material 
elements, exhibit in themselves any distinguishing marks that 
they are such—we may at times waste our labour on that 
which does not admit of futther decomposition. But how are 
we'to know that it will admit of no further decomposition, till 
we make an attempt to analyse, and make it without success ? 
Who complains of excessive analysis in physical science ? The 
case of the anoients, who' admitted of only four elements, and 
the case of the alchemists, who contended that there exists but 
one, are not in point; because their statements were not founded 
on the basis of examination and analysis, but of conjecture 
merely. Let us not, in like manner, complain of intellectual 
analysis, to what extent soever it may be carried, while the 
results of that analysis are carefully examined. It becomes 
us to guard, I apprehend, against excessive simplification in 
the science of mind, not by refusing, as Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart have done, to put our feelings and states of» mind 
generally into the intellectual crucible, but by resolving not to 
be imposed upon by anything which it may be pretended comes 
out of it. We do*flot bar the attempts of the chemist to 
reduce the present number of apparent material elements;— 
on the contrary, we applaud them. He is engaged in his 
proper vocation. We merely deem it necessary to exercise 
suitable caution in receiving the announced results of his 
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experiments. If he assures us that water may be resolved into 
certain gases, we pause, perhaps, in forming a judgment till 
some one has repeated the experiment on which he grounds his 
opinion, or we repeat it ourselves : and, when a sufficient trial 
has been made, we give our confidence and support to the new 
doctrine. And, even if this second attempt at analysis should 
fail to bring satisfaction to our minds—if it should furnish 
reason to suppose that the original experimenter was mistaken 
*—-we should not censure the efforts he had made to unfold 
the secrets of the material world, unless it appeared, on ex¬ 
amination, that thd® efforts had been unwisely or ignorantly 
directed. 

Similar remarks may be made with regard to, the analysis 
of mind, its powers, and operations. Ncr discoveries will be 
made in intellectual science, if no discoveries are expected 
and attempted—if nearly the whole of the mental phenomena 
are at once, with little or no examination, to be regarded as the 
results of intuition, or of certain original powers, concerning 
which nothing further can be said, than that they are primitive 
laws of mind Speculation and analysis should, it is conceived, - 
be encouraged; but we ought to receive their pretended results 
with great caution. If the French metaphysicians, for example, 
declare that all our feelings may be resolved into sensations, 
let us appeal to consciousness. us examine, by its aid, 

whether the affection which, as they assure us, is compound, 
does really involve the elements of which they speak ; whether 
these elements, united, constitute the whole of the feeling, or 
more than the feeling ; and let the testimony, which conscious- * 
ness gives upon the subject, guide our decision. 

In the present state of mental science, few, - it is imagined, 
will be disposed to deny that, perhaps, the chief fault of Dr. 
Reid’s generally excellent writings is the disregard of analysis 
which they display. This distinguished writer has multiplied 
powers to a most unnecessary and unwarrantable extent ;* “ for 

* “ It may be said, that the error of unduly multiplying principles is an error 
on the safe side, and merits some indulgence. But why should error on any side 
claim indulgence 1 The great object of all philosophy is to ascertain the general 
principles of nature, and explain, by their assistance, the different phenomena 
which nattfre exhibits; and the more general the principles,- provided they be 
just, the more completely is the object of philosophy obtained.”—Ballantyne, p. 8. 
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though,” as Dr. Brown has well observed, “ in one sense, the 
susceptibilities or powers which the mind possesses may be said 
to be as numerous as its feelings themselves—there being no 
classes of feelings in the mind, and every feeling implying a 
corresponding susceptibility; yet, when we arrange these dif¬ 
ferent phenomena in certain classes, it is an error in classifica¬ 
tion to give*a new name to varieties that can be referred to 
other parts of the division already made.” 

In our classification of the internal affections, we follow Dr. 
Brown, who divides them into two great orders, “our intel¬ 
lectual states of mind, and our emotions^ and, uniting with 
them the order of feelings we have already considered, he thus 
admirably exhibits the distinction which exists between them:— 
“ We have sensations, or perceptions of the objects that affect 
our bodily organs; these I term the sensitive or external affec¬ 
tions of the mind; we remember objects,—we imagine them in 
new situations—we compare their relations;—these mere con¬ 
ceptions, or notions of objects and their qualities, as elements 
of our general knowledge, are what I have termed the intel¬ 
lectual states of the mind;-* we are moved with certain lively 
feelings, on the consideration, of what we thus perceive, remem¬ 
ber, imagine, or compare—with feelings, for example, of beauty, 
or sublimity, or astonishment, or love, or hate, or hope, or fear; 
these, and various other vivid feelings analogous to them, are 
our emotions. 

“ There is no portion of our consciousness,” he adds, “ which 
does not appear to me to be included-in one or other of these 
three divisions. To know all our sensitive states, all our intel¬ 
lectual states, and all our emotions, is to know all the states or 
phenomena of the mind.”* In reference to this division of the 
internal affections, I agree with Dr. Welsh in thinking that no 
advances in science can supersede it. “ Intellectual states and 
emotions are felt by us to be genetically different, and must 
always thus be felt.” 


• r * VoL I., p. 877. 
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Order I 

OF OCR INTERNAL AFFECTIONS, COMPREHENDING OCR INTELLECTUAL STATES 

OF MIND. 

The mental affections thus designated, divide themselves into 
two classes, which it may be proper to illustrate briefly, before 
we proceed to a particular consideration of each. 

• It is impossible to examine the mental phenomena without 
perceiving that laws exist by which their succession is regu¬ 
lated. No one caiHloubt that there is what we call a train 
of ideas in the mind—that one thought originates another 
thought, which, in its turn, introduces a third: so that a line 
of connexion runs through the consciousness of each day, and, 
indeed, through the whole consciousness of life. The first class 
of intellectual states of mind consists, then, of those simple 
notions or conceptions of objects, which separately arise out of 
a preceding state of mind, in accordant with laws to be after-" 
wards considered * 

It is not more certain, however, that one simple conception ’ 
thus introduces another, than that notions of relation arise in 
the mind when two or more ^objects are perceived or thought 
of. The mind as irresistibly compares the beings and things to 
which its attention is invited, as.it perceives them. Now it 
must be particularly observed, that those notions of relation, 
which arise out of this mental comparison of two objects, differ 
essentially from the thoughts which are suggested by the con- 
templation of one object; and so constitute the second class of 
our intellectual states of mind. To the first of these classes. 
Dr. Brown has given the name of Simple Suggestions; the 
second he distinguishes by the title. Relative Suggestions. 
These two classes of mental affections, let it be further observed,, 
indicate the existence of two distinct powers or tendencies of 
mind ; and it is only necessary to suppose that the mind is 
actually possessed of these two powers, to account for the exis¬ 
tence of the whole of that order of our mental affections which 
we are now to consider. 

I do not altogether approve of the terms by which Dr. Brown 
designates these two classes of our intellectual states, e'specially 
of the latter. To the word suggestion, an unusual latitude of 
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signification is attached.* When the sight of a painting is fol¬ 
lowed by the conception of the painter, it is in perfect harmony 
with the ordinary use of the term, to say it suggests the latter 
idea; but the perception of a horse, and a sheep, can scarcely 
be said to suggest the points in which they agree. Dr. Brown, 
however, uses the term suggest in this connexion, merely to 
intimate that one state of mind immediately follows another 
state. Relative suggestions are notions which arise by a law of 
the mind, from the co-existing perception, or conception, of two 
or more objects. Bearing these remarks in mind, we may adopt 
Dr. Brown’s phraseology; and, for reasons Tormerly stated, it is 
deemed better not to depart from it. 


Class *1. 

Of the Intellectual States, &c., viz.. Simple Suggestions. 

. These are those states of mind which arise out of preceding 
states of mind, without involving any notion of relation; or, in 
other words, they are simple conceptions, or notions, or ideas, 
of what has been formerly perceived or thought of. The sight 
of a river, for instance, suggests the idea of a friend who 
perished in it many years agp. In this case, the recollection of 
our friend, which is one state of mind, is introduced by the 
perception of the river, which constituted the immediately 
preceding state of mind. And, in explanation of the fact that 
the latter state arises out of the former, no other reason can be 
assigned, than that God has so formed the mind that certain 
states are subsequent to certain other states, according to various 
laws, of the nature and operations of which we must derive our 
knowledge from experience. In illustration of this class of our 
mental states, Mr. Stewart says, “ That one thought is often 
suggested to the mind by another, and that the sight, of an 
external object often recalls former occurrences, and revives 
former feelings, are fa<Bbs which are perfectly familiar, even to 


* Kalian tyne continually talks of an impression upon an organ of sense suggest¬ 
ing a sensation. This is, however, a very unusual use—rather an egregiojis misuse — 
of the term. The impression upon the sense is the cause of the sensation. Now 
we never say, “The cause suggests its effect.” 
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those who are leasts disposed to specula te concerning the prin¬ 
ciples of their nature. In passing along a road which we have 
formerly travelled in the company of a friend, the particulars 
of the conversation in which we were then engaged are fre¬ 
quently suggested to us by the objects we meet with. In 
such a scene, we recollect that a particular subject was started; 
and, in passing the different houses, and plantations, and rivers, 
the arguments we were discussing, when we last saw them, recur 
•spontaneously to the memory.” 

To the thoughts thus suggested we give the name of simple 
suggestions ; the mental power, in consequence of the existence 
of which they arise in the manner described by Mr. Stewart, 
we denominate siinple suggestion. It will be necessary here to 
exhibit more fully the nature of the power itself; and then to 
explain the laws by which it- operates. 

The phrase, “ the association of ideas,” was formerly used to 
designate what is meant by simple suggestion. Dr. Reid, in¬ 
deed, thinks it has no claim to be considered an original prin¬ 
ciple, or an ultimate fact in our nature, and "resolves it into 
habit. Mr. Stewart, on the contrary, resolves habit, when the 
term is used in reference to mental operations, into association 
of ideas, which he regards a^ a law of out constitution, or an 
original principle. The following reasons lead me to reject the 
phrase, “ association of ideas,” as a *proper designation of that 
power, to the influence of which the mental states we are now 
considering ought to be traced. 

First, it is too limited in its application. It supposes that. 
nothing but past thoughts or ideas can be recalled, whereas it is 
manifest, such at least is the general opinion of philosophers, 
that former feelings are most powerfully revived by the pre¬ 
sence of objects, the perception of which co-existed with the 
feelings themselves. Which of us could revisit the chamber 
in which we witnessed the dying agonies of a beloved friend, 
without a renewal of our grief? Indeed, Mr. Stewart himself 
admits that the phrase is not unexceptionable. “ If it be used,” 
in his language, “as it frequently ha^'been, to comprehend 
those laws by which the succession of all our thoughts, and of 
all our mental operations, is regulated* the word idea must be 
understood in a sense much more extensive than it is commonly 
employed in." “ I would not, therefore,” he adds, “ be under- 
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stood to dispute the advantages which might be derived from 
the introduction of a new phrase, more precise, and more appli¬ 
cable to the fact” 9 

Secondly, it assumes what is not true ; viz., that the ideas 
which suggest each other must at some previous period, have 
been present together to the mind, and become united, by some 
process not Explained, in indissoluble bonds. Suggestion is the 
result, it is imagined, of association. One idea brings' another 
into the mind, in a manner somewhat similar to that, we pre- ■ 
sume, in which the last of the chain-shot invariably follows, 
when the first in the train effects an entrance. 

Now the whole of this statement is contradicted by conscious¬ 
ness and fact We see two objects, it may be at the same 
time; we are conscious that we perceive them simultaneously; 
but we are not conscious of any bond of union being thrown 
around them, which would render a simultaneous conception 
of them, in all future time, necessary. And, in point of fact, 
some ideas often suggest others, which have never co-existed 
previously in the same mind. We have most of us seen a 
‘giant; we may also have sden a dwarf; that is, not simulta¬ 
neously, but at different periods. And yet, in all probability, 
the sight of one would instantly suggest the other. This 
instance, referred to by Dr. Brown, affords most decided proof 
that suggestion is not the result of association, but that it must 
be referred to some other principle. 

Thirdly, it mistakes a particular rule for the general reason, 
or cause, of suggestion. It is doubtless true, that objects, which 
* have been simultaneously perceived, will suggest each other; 
but the ultimate reason is the^tendency which God has im¬ 
pressed upon the mind to the suggestion of relative conceptions; 
so that one thought may suggest any other to which it bears 
any relation. 'Simultaneous perception forms a certain relation 
between the object perceived; on this account, the sight of one 
may revive the recollection of the other. Relation is thus the 
great principle which binds our thoughts together—the general 
and ultimate law dF suggestion The giant, accordingly, 
suggests the dwarf, ahd the river the death of our friend, 
because, in the former instance, the two ideas sustain the rela- 


* Vol. I., pp. 283, 284. 
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tion of contrast, and, in the latter, the relation of contiguity, to 
each other.* 

The tendency to which we now refer is apt to he regarded 
as mysterious and wonderful; but, in fact, it is not more won¬ 
derful that the mind should be formed to exist in relative states, 
after relative states—or that one conception should intro¬ 
duce another, in some way related to it—than that it should 
be so constituted as to experience the sensation of vision when 
the rays of light fall upon the retina. However inexplicable the 
former process may be, it is not more inexplicable than the other. 
“ It is as little necessary,” says Dr. Brown, “ to the suggestion, 
that there should be any prior union or association of ideas, 
as to vision, that there should be any mysterious connexion 
of the organ with light, at some prior period to that in which 
light itself first acted on the organ, and the visual sensation 
was its consequence. As soon as the presence of the rays of 
light at the retina has produced a certain affection of the 
sensorium, in that very moment the mind begins to exist 
in the state which constitutes the sensation "of colour;—as 
soon as a certain perception or conception has arisen, the mind 
begins to exist in the state which constitutes what is said to 
be some associate conception, Any prior connexion, or asso¬ 
ciation, is as little necessary in the one of these cases as in the 
other. All that is prior is not any process connecting light 
with the organ, or the conception of a giant with the conception 
of a dwarf, but only certain original susceptibilities of the mind, 
by which it is formed to have, in the one case, some one of the 
sensations of vision, when light is at the retina—in the other 
case, to have, in certain circumstances, the conception of a 
dwarf, as immediately consecutive to that of a giant.’’•f' 

The reader must be on his guard against supposing that the 
discussion, to which his attention has been called, is a mere dis¬ 
pute in regard to the best name by which to designate a certain 
power of mind It implies different views of the nature of the 
mind There is obviously a broad line of distinction between a 
system which maintains that no ideas cdtf suggest one another 
unless those whose objects had been previously bound together 
by simultaneous perception or conception,—and the doctrine 


Vide Note K. 


t VoL II.,- pp. 844, 845. 
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asserted hero, viz., that all related ideas have this power, and 
because they are related. 

This faculty of suggestion is one of the most valuable of the 
mental powers. It is the revealer to us of the past; it enables 
us to look into the future. “ We are ready to imagine that the 
future memory of perception is involved in perception itself.” 
But we deceive ourselves here. Without the power of sugges¬ 
tion, we should be destitute of memory ; for memory, as we shall 
presently see, is suggestion; it is thought, springing up after 
thought, in the retrospect of former events,—carrying us back, 
in imagination, to the scenes which it so vividly revives, exciting 
a feeble reminiscence of the emotions which those scenes them¬ 
selves awakened, and thus causing us to live over again the 
whole of our past lives. How precious a gift is this, and how 
mysterious! A power to look <back upon the past would 
appear to us almost as wonderful as an ability to look forwards 
into the future, were it not that wonder is prevented by its 
actual possession. “ When a feeling of the existence, of which 
consciousness furnishes the only evidence, has passed away, 
so completely, that not even the slightest consciousness of it 
remains, it would surely, but for this experience,” or possession, 
“ be more natural to conclude tha.t it had perished altogether, 
than that it should, at the distance of many years, without any 
renewal of it by the external cause which originally produced 
it, again start, as it were, of itself, into being. To foresee that 
which has not yet begun to exist, is, in itself, scarcely more un¬ 
accountable, than to see, as it were, before us what has wholly 
ceased to exist. The present moment is all of which we are 
conscious, which can strictly be said to have a real existence, 
in relation to ourselves. That mode of time which we call the 
past, and that other mode of time which we call the future, are 
both equally unexisting ; that the knowledge of either should 
be added to us”—the knowledge of the future, through the 
medium of the past —“ so as to form a part of our present con¬ 
sciousness, is a gift of Heaven, most beneficial to us, indeed, 
but most mysterious ;• and equafiy, or nearly equally, mysterious, 
whether the unexisting time, of which the knowledge is indulged 
to us, be the future, or the past.” 

The faculty of suggestion, then, is an original tendency which 
the Creator of the mind has given to it, to exist in certain states, 
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after certain other states. It revives our emotions, as well as 
our ideas ; though we now consider its influence only as it is 
concerned in the introduction of the latter. Such, at least, is 
the doctrine both of Mr. Stewart and of Dr. Brown. I would 
beg to propose it as a question, worthy of consideration, whether 
the power of suggestion does, in any instance, directly revive 
our emotions?* We recollect, indeed, the dying*pangs of a 
beloved friend with renewed grief. But the faculty of suggestion • 

• carries us back, so to speak, into the very chamber; it places 
the whole scene again before us: it revives, that is, our former 
perceptions, or ideas; may it not thus, only indirectly, revive 
our former emotions ? 

But, though the mind is so constituted as that .certain states 
follow other states, this succession does not take place loosely 
and confusedly. “ Any feeling does not follow any feeling.” 
There is an order of sequence, ascertainable by experience, and 
by experience alone; and the business of the mental philosopher 
is to observe this order, and to reduce the particular cases o? 
suggestion to general laws or tendencies of suggestion; which 
general laws, it is, however, most carefully to be observed, are 
not to be regarded as the causes of suggestion, but as descriptions 
of the usual manner in which the power of suggestion operates. 

The importance of this fact with reference to suggestion is 
great “If past objects and events had been suggested to us again, 
not in that series in which they had formerly occurred, but in 
endless confusion and irregularity, the knowledge thus acquired, 
however gratifying as a source of mere variety of feeling, would, 
avail us little, or rather would be wholly profitless, not merely. 
in our speculative inquiries as philosophers, but in the simplest 
actions of common life. It is quite evident that, in this case, 
we should be altogether unable to turn our experience to account, 
as a mode of avoiding future evil, or obtaining future good be¬ 
cause, for this application of our knowledge, it would be requisite 
that events, before observed, should occur to us at the time when 

* “ We may thus be enabled to explain the force and inveteracy of habit; 
and that not by the power of emotions to suggest emotions^ bat purely by the 
power of thoughts to suggest thoughts.” “We would thus confine suggestion 
to the succession of our thoughts, and regard it as an improper extension of the 
term wheif applied to the succession of our feelings.”—Chalmers’s Works, Vol V., 
p. 207. 
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similar events might be expected We refrain from tasting the 
poisonous berry, which we have known to be the occasion of 
death to him who tasted it; because the mere sight of it 
brings again before us the fetal event which we have heard or 
witnessed We satisfy our appetite with a salutary fruit, with¬ 
out the slightest apprehension ; because its familiar appearance 
recalls to us the refreshment which we have repeatedly received 
But if these suggestions were reversed—if the agreeable images 
of health and refreshment were all that were suggested by 
the poisonous plant, and pain, and convulsions, and death, were 
the only images suggested by the sight of the grateful and 
nourishing fruit,—there can be no doubt to which of the 
two our unfortunate preference would be given.”* 

In suggestion, there is a tendency, as we have seen, to rela¬ 
tive conceptions ; so that all objects and ideas, which sustain any 
relation to each other, are capable of suggesting one another. 
To inquire, therefore, into the laws, according to which the 
suggesting principle operates, is, in effect, to inquire what rela¬ 
tions are to be found existing Amongst our multiplied thoughts 
•and conceptions ; or to endeavour to reduce them all, as several 
writers have done, to a few general and comprehensive classes. 
Mr. Stewart makes no attempt to do this, and for a reason 
which is not altogether destitute of weight. * In reference to 
Hume's classification, he says, “ It is not necessary for my 
present purpose that I should enter into a critical examination 
of this part of his system, or that I should attempt to specify 
those principles of association which*he has omitted. Indeed, 
it does not seem to me that the problem admits of a satisfactory 
solution, for there is no possible relation among the objects of 
our knowledge, which may not serve to connect them together 
in the mind; and, therefore, although one enumeration may 
be more comprehensive than another, a perfectly complete 
enumeration is scarcely to be expected. ”+ 

We may grant to Mr. Stewart the truth of his concluding 
remark, without conceding that we should make no effort to 
enumerate and: classify* Perfection can never be attained by 
man; so that, if we were to do nothing which we cannot do 
perfectly, our time must be consumed in total inactivity. And 

• Brown, VoL II., pp. 205, 206. 


t Vol. I., p. 289. 
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should any one, taking advantage of the preceding statement, 
allege that an enumeration of the laws of suggestion, being in 
effect merely a classification of the relations of surrounding 
objects or thoughts, is not adapted to throw much light upon 
the nature of the mind, we answer that, since the relations are 
perceived by the mind, we do, in point of fact, enlarge our 
knowledge of the mind by inquiring what are the relations 
which it is capable of ascertaining. 

Previously to the publication of Mr. Hume’s works, the 
relations by .which our thoughts are connected together, and 
the laws which regulate their succession, were but little attended 
to. He attempted to reduce all the principles of association— 
or the general circumstances according to which suggestion 
takes place—to the three following, viz., resemblance, contiguity 
in time and place, and cause.and effect. Of this attempt Mr. 
Stewart says, “ It was great, and worthy of his genius; but it 
has been shown by several writers since kistime, that his enu¬ 
meration is not only incomplete, but that it is even mdistinct 
as far as it goes." It is, however, even more manifestly redun¬ 
dant than incomplete, according to his own principle of 
arrangement, inasmuch as contiguity includes causation. Other 
objects may be proximate, but a cause and an effect must be 
so, at any rate in reference to time ; and are, indeed, classed in 
the relation of contiguity by Mr., Hume himself, oh that very 
account Dr. Brown imagines that all those relations which 
guide the operations of the suggesting principle may be reduced 
to the single relation of contiguity ; for, though the conception 
of a giant and a dwarf, for instance, may not have co-existed, 
each may have co-existed with a certain emotion, so that either 
of the objects, by awakening that emotion, may suggest the 
other. If this delicate analysis should be allowed to be just, 
no charge of incompleteness can attach to Mr. Hume’s classifi¬ 
cation. It would be difficult, however, to reduce every case of 
suggestion to the influence of this single law. I prefer, there¬ 
fore, the classification of Hume (causation being included in 
contiguity) with the addition of contrast ; so that Ike three 
primary laws of suggestion are, resemblance, * contrast , and 
contiguity. 
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FIRST LAW OF SUGGESTION. 

RESEMBLANCE, 

Under this general law are included a great variety of in¬ 
dividual cases of suggestion, differing in some respects from 
eadh other. 

Resembling objects will suggest each other. An individual^ 
whom we have never seen, brings to our recollection, on this 
account, jfm old and familiar friend. The house of a total 
stranger places vividly before us our own beloved home. A 
scene in nature, on which we had never previously gazed, sug¬ 
gests a similar one in our immediate neighbourhood, which has 
- delighted us from the days of childhood. In all these cases, it 
is to be especially observed, that the objects which thus resemble 
• each other produo* resembling states of mind, in consequence 
of the similar impressions they make upon the organs of sense ; 
.and thpt to tMis circumstancfe the suggestion is to be traced. 

‘ The perception of the stranger’s house, and the conception of 
our own, sustain to one another the particular relation of 
■.«, resemblance; the one will, therefore, introduce the other, because 
thSre is ‘a tendency,, in the mindf to exist in resembling states, 
after resptffbling. states. .TJhe suggestion cannot in this case 
—« be the result of association, because no idea of the stranger’s 
house had existed till the house was perceived, when it instantly 

recalled the recollection of our own. ’ 

* 

Analogous as well as resembling objects will suggest each 
other. There is no actual resemblance between a brave man 
and a lion ; but there is a resemblance in the emotion which the 
sight of each produces,; and hence the contemplation, or the 
conception, of the deeds of the hero may awaken the thought of 
a lion. A lamb is an inoffensive animal: when observing it we 
are, accordingly, impressively reminded of the comparative inno¬ 
cence of childhood. This case of suggestion does not materially 
differ from^he one already ^considered. It' is by means of the 
production of similar states of mind, that both resembling and 
analogous objects suggest each other. The states in the former 
case are what we generally call perceptions, or notions ; in the 
latter case, they>are emotions. Objects which resemble each 
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other, suggest one another, by producing resembling ideas; 
objects which are analogous to each other, perform the same’ 

" work, by awakening re semb li ng emot ions. 

Many of our rhetorical figures owe their origin to these 
analogies of objects, or their tendency to excite resembling 
emotions; and it is upon the quickness of the mind to recognise 
these analogies, that some of its higher powers, such as fancy, 
or imagination, depend. Under the impulse of powerful feeling, 
.which imparts an increased degree of vigour to all the mental 
faculties, a variety of objects which have excited similar states 
of emotion will be suggested ; hence a profusion of jpetaphors 
will be poured forth, for the metaphor, as it has been justly 
said, is the natural vehicle of passion. In the metaphor the 
analogy, or resemblance, is implied; in the simile it is ex¬ 
pressed ;—that man is a lion—that man is as brave as a lion. 
The simile is therefore obviously inconsistent with the impetu- 
osity of passion. In a state of comparative coolness, we may 
stop to develop, and fully exhibit, the analogies which present . 
themselves to the mind; but in a moment of gftat excitement, 
the thing is impossible. “ The mind, in this case, seizfes the ‘ 
analogy with almost unconscious comparison, and pours it forth 
in its vigorous expression with the rapidity of inspiration.. It 
does not dwell on the analogy beyond the moment, but is 
hurried on to new analogies, which it seizes and desfefits in like 
mannerso that the blending together of incongruous images, 
in the same paragraph*, though it may be assailed by that 
technical criticism which thinks only of tropes, and figures, 
and the formal laws of rhetoric, njay be justified, as the same 
writer observes, “ by that sounder criticism which founds its 
judgments on the everlasting principles of our intellectual and 
moral nature.” 

The metaphor and the simile afford pleasure to the mind, ]py 
bringing to view the analogies to which we have referred. It 
is, therefore, necessary that these analogies be obvious as well ‘ 
as real—obvious, at least, when the attention is directed to 
them. It is important to add this * clause* to the general asser¬ 
tion, because much of the high gratification derived from worfer, 
abounding in the kind of imagery we axe now considering, 
results from the unthought-of analogies which they develop; 
analogies that had not previously occurred tt> us ; but which, - 
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when once unfolded, we admit to be not less obvious than true 
to nature. 

It is a very important remark, also, that these figures must 
not merely be just and obvious, but borrowed from objects 
which might be naturally expected to occur to the mind in the 
situation in which the comparison is made. What we call far¬ 
fetched analogies are not similes, in which there is no real 
analogy in the objects they compare, nor in whi<jh the analogy 
is not so complete as in others whose excellence we admit ; 
“ but they are those in which the analogy is sought for in 
objects, the natural occurrence of which to the mind of the 
writer, in the circumstances in which he is supposed to be, does 
not seem very probable.” The same writer illustrates the truth 
and justness of this remark by a reference to one of the stanzas 
in Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard*:— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
o And waste its swfeetness on the desert air.” 

“ The two similes in this stanza certainly produce very dif¬ 
ferent degrees of poetical delight. That which is borrowed from 
the rose, blooming in solitude, pleases in a very high degree ; 
both as it contains a just ancf beautiful similitude, and still 
more, as the similitude is* one the most likely to have arisen to 
a poetic mind, in such a situation. But the simile in the 
first two lines of the stanza, though it may, perhaps, philo¬ 
sophically be as just, has no other charm ; and strikes us 
immediately as not the natural suggestion of such a moment, 
and such a scene." There is an analogy, doubtless, between 
talents and virtues in the obscurity of deep poverty, and a 
jewel concealed from the view of all, at the bottom of the 
ocean ; but it is an analogy not likely to be s ugg ested by the 
scenery of the churchyard; it yields, accordingly, less satisfac¬ 
tion than the other. 

This tendency of the mind to the suggestions of analogy, 
contributes to enlarge the boundaries of the arts and sciences. 
In the contemplation of a certain result, there may occur to the 
mind all the variety of analogous means, which might lead to 
the production of it. “When a mechanician seesn, machine, 
the parts of which all concur in one great ultimate effect, if he 
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be blessed with inventive genius,” that is, if there be a tendency- 
in his mind to suggestions of analogy, “ he will not merely see 
and comprehend the uses of the parts, as they co-operate in the 
particular machine before'him, but there will, perhaps, arise in 
his mind the idea of some power, yet unapplied to the same 
purpose ; some simpler process, by which the ultimate effect 
may be augmented or improved, or at least obtained" at less cost 
of time, or labour, or capital. When the crucible of the 
•chemist presents to him some new result, and his first astonish¬ 
ment is over, there arises in his mind the idea of products or 
operations in some respects analogous, by the comparison of 
which he discovers some new element, or combination of 
elements, and perhaps changes altogether the aspect of his 
science. A Newton sees an apple fall to the ground, and he 
discovers the system of the universe. In these cases, the prin¬ 
ciple of analogy, whether its operation be direct or indirect, is 
too forcible, and too extensive in its sway, to admit of much 
dispute.”* 

SECOND LAW 0£ SUGGESTION. 

CONTRAST. 

The mind has a tendency to exist in successive states which 
are opposite to, as well as resemble, each other. This is another 
of the general laws according to which the principle of sugges¬ 
tion operates. Hence the conception of a giant may be imme¬ 
diately succeeded by the conception of a dwarf The latter 
idea does not arise as the result of some previous association 
between it and the idea of a giant; but in consequence of an 
original tendency of the mind to exist in related states after 
related states,—of which tendency no other account can be 
given, th£d that such is the constitution which its Creator has 
imparted to it. * 

Opposite objects may, by this law, suggest each other. The. 
sight of a city, sacked and destroyed by a victorious and 
infuriated army'—its houses laid in ruins—its palaces reduced 
to ashes—its streets rendered impassable by the bloody and 
mangled remains' of the thousands of warriors who fell in its 
defence, and to whom no rite of sepulture *h ad been extended 

Brown, Tol. II., pp. 287, 288. 
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can scarcely fail to be succeeded by the conception of the same 
city in the day of its prosperity and joyousness, when its 
edifices were the theme of universal praise, when the voice of 
gladness was heard in all its dwellings, and the smile of comfort 
rested on every countenance* 

Opposite conditions suggest one another. The state of 
infancy suggests that of old age; the state of old age, that of 
infancy. The conception of prosperity is succeeded by that of 
adversity, and the contrary. We can scarcely see an individual 
in firm and vigorous health, without thinking of the time when 
disease may reduce him to a state of decrepitude. Nor can we 
look at the “ imperial victor moving along in all the splendour 
of majesty and conquest,” without recollecting that, if he retain 
his supremacy among men, there is a mightier arm even than 
his, which, in the brief space of a few hours, can bring him 
down, even to the grave. This tendency of the mind to pass 
from one state to its opposite, by this law, is a wise provision 
of the God of nature, for tempering that excess of emotion 
which might result from too long a continuance of the same 
feeling. It may awaken salutary reflection in the minds of the 
rich and great; it can scarcely fail to cherish the principle of 
hope in the bosoms of the most watched of our race. Present 
misery suggests, by the law of contrast, the conception of past 
enjoyment; and though,‘for a time, this may even aggravate 
our distress, yet the images of past delight cannot long be 
present to the mind without awakening trains of thought 
corresponding with themselves, “ and in some degree the happy 
emotions with which they were connected—emotions which 
dispose the mind more readily to the belief, that the circum¬ 
stances which have been may yet again recurand thus the 
gracious Author of our being “ has provided an intgpnal source 
of comfort in the v«?ry excess of misery itself.” 

To this tendency of the principle of suggestion we are 
indebted for the rhetorical figure called antithesis. It both 
prompts the orator to the use of the figure, and renders it to 
his hearers pleasing' And effective. “Of the eternity of ages, 
and the few hours of life—the almighty power of God, and 
human nothingness—it is impossible to think in succession with- 

* The link of connexion here seems to be the opposite emotions,* awakened by 
the different states of the city. 
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out a feeling like that which is produced by the sublimest 
eloquence." Impressive, however, as this figure is — and, 
indeed, because it is'so—it ought to be cautiously and sparingly 
introduced. Our thoughts and images must not appear to be 
the result of labour ; they should seem to rise spontaneously. 
Now, it is impossible that this should be the case, if they 
display not a variety corresponding with the diversified ways in 
which the principle of suggestion, left to its own guidance, 
doves to develop its powers. The field of thought requires 
variegated tints, and colours, and species, as well as the garden; 
in which a continuous succession of clusters of the same flower 
would prove monotonous and tiresome, even though that flower 
should be the jessamine or the rose. 

THIRD LAW‘of SUGGESTION. 

CONTIGUITY. 

Objects contiguous in place may, by this law, suggest one 
another to the mind. “ To think of one part 5f an extended > 
landscape is to recall the whol<£ The hill, the grove, the 
church, the bridge, and all the walks that lead to them, rise 
before us in i m mediate succession.” The conception of a 
certain town brings into distinct mental view the streets, and 
the exact succession of houses ; afld, especially, that house 
which has been long hallowed to our recollection as the abode 
of tried friendship and eminent piety. The name of a certain 
country calls to our remembrance all the adjacent ones, and 
thus renders attainable the knowledge of the geography of 
the globe. If places had not suggested contiguous places— 

“ if the idea of the river Nile, had been as quick to arise on 
our conception of Greenland as on that of Egypt”—“it is 
evident, that, however intently and frequently we might h%ve 
traced on our maps every boundary of every province of every • 
nation on our globe, all would have been, in our mind, one 
mingled chaos of cities, and streams, and mountains.” 

There are cases in which the joint irrfluence of resemblance, 
and contiguity of place or time, are discernible. A stranger, 
whose eyes resemble those of a particular friend, though his 
general eountenance should be totally dissimilar, will awaken 
the conception of our friend. Dr. Brown says of this—and, 
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indeed, of every case of resemblance—that it may be reduced 
from direct resemblance to the influence of mere contiguity. 
With submission to this distinguished writer, I am disposed to 
■regard this statement as being only partially true. When the 
conception of our friend’s eyes has arisen, it is not difficult to 
see how that will recall, by this third law of suggestion, his 
whole countenance and person. But how does the conception 
of his eyes arise? Not, surely, by contiguity. The stranger’s 
eyes have never, perhaps, been contiguous, certainly not in our 
recollection, to those of our friend. Thg latter must, therefore, 
be introduced by the law of resemblance, and not of contiguity. 
And I feel a strong persuasion that this instance, in connexion 
with kindred ones, is fatal to Dr. Brown’s opinion, that all 
suggested feelings may be reduced to one law, the law of 
proximity, or contiguity. 

Things and events contiguous in point of time suggest one 
another. When we revert to the season of boyhood, we find 
ourselves surrounded, in imagination, with the juvenile asso¬ 
ciates in our games and sports. If we possess a tolerably 
competent knowledge of hisftory, the recollection of some re¬ 
markable circumstance will recall all the contemporaneous events. 
Contiguity in time, indeed, “ form? the whole calendar of the 
great multitude of mankind, who pay little attention to the 
arbitrary eras of chronology*, but date events by each other, 
and speak of what happened in the time of some persecution, or 
rebellion, or great war, or frost, or famine. Even with those who 
are more accustomed to use, on great occasions, the stricter dates 
of months and years, this association of events as near to each 
other, forms the great bond for uniting in the memory those 
multitudes of scattered facts which form the whole history of 
domestic Ufe, and which it would have been impossible to 
remember by their separate relation to some insulated point 
of time.” * 

There can be little doubt, indeed, that the mode of studying 
history, at which we have just glanced, will be found, in most 
cases, to be the most expedient. Let the inquirer divide the whole 
time which has elapsed, since the date of authentic history, into 
periods of not more than forty or fifty years each ; and then con- 


* Brora, Vol. II., pp. 265, 266. 
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template the remarkable persons and occurrences of each period, 
and he will find that the law of contiguity throws so firm a bond 
of union around them (I must not be understood literally here), 
that the period will suggest the occurrences; and, on the other 
hand, that each single event will suggest the contemporaneous 
events, as well as the general date at which they all happened. 

The great law of suggestion which we are now considering, 
explains, as we shall afterwards see, the phenomena of recollec¬ 
tion, as that word is used, in distinction from memory. 

It unfolds, also, the manner in which children acquire the 
knowledge of language. The sign is pronounced while the 
object signified by it is presented to their view; and, being thus 
contiguous in time and place, the sign and the object suggest 
each other. 

Further, connected as well as contemporaneous events will 
suggest one another ; and the suggestion takes place, whether 
the connexion be casual or invariable. The destruction of machi¬ 
nery which took place several years ago, in many of our towns, 
was connected with commercial‘distress ; and, in future years, 
we shall never think of the one, without recollecting the other: ' 
here the connexion, though natural, was yet accidental The 
conception of a cause is followed by the conception of an effect, 
&c.; here the connexion is constant and invariable. Other 
objects may be proximate in time, baba cause and its effects are 
always so; they will, accordingly, more readily and certainly 
suggest each other. 

To this law of suggestion we are, in part at least, indebted 
for our knowledge of science; for science is, as we have seen, 
the knowledge of the relation of bodies to each other—of 
which their relation, in reference to time, is one of the most 
important. Were it not an original tendency of the mind for 
antecedents to suggest consequents, and consequents antqpe- 
dents, we should in vain search for science and practical wisdom, 
amongst men. Experience of the past would afford no guide 
with respect to the future; it is difficult, indeed, to conceive how 
the human family could, in such circumstances, be preserved 
from utter extinction.* 

There is thus a connexion in the thoughts a/nd feelings of the 


• Vide Note L. 
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mind. One state is folloVed by another state, according to an ~ 
order of sequence ascertainable by experience, and experience 
alone,—of which order no other account can be given,-than 
that the Almighty has impressed upon the mind a tendency to 
exist in these successive states. The general tendency operates, 
as we have seen, according to certain laws, to which we give 
the names of resemblance, contrast, and contiguity. The per¬ 
ception of a tempest, for instance, may bring to our recollection 
a similar one which occurred some time ago ; or it may lead us 
- to think of the brightness and calmness of the preceding day ; 
or it may present to our view the awful condition of some 
valued friend, over whose bark, as it rides upon the waves, it is 
at that very*moment sweeping with much more threatening 
fury; or it may cause our thoughts to dwell upon the devasta¬ 
tions which will enable us but too* easily to track its course ere 
it subside. Now, if the occurrence to which we have referred, 
may suggest any jone of these conceptions, it becomes an 
interesting inquiry, “ How does it happen that one is actually 
suggested, rather than another ? How does it come to pass, 
that the same event awakenS different suggestions, in different 
minds—and even in the same _ mind, at different periods and 
times?” , 

There must be .circumstances which modify the influence of 
these general laws, or ifrWould follow, not only that our own 
thoughts and feelings would invariably arrange themselves in 
the same order of sequence—which we are certain is not the 
case; but that the history, or, if I may so speak, the map of one 
mind, would exhibit, with perfect correctness, the mind of the 
species—no difference existing between one mind and another, 
save in the vividness of colouring, or, in other words, in the 
liveliness of feelings which uniformly follow in the same train. 

To these modifying circumstances, which vary the train of 
thought and feeling, in different minds—and in the same mind, 
at different periods—by inducing one conception rather than 
others which might have existed by the primary laws of sugges¬ 
tion, Dr. Brown gives'fche name of secondary laws of suggestion. 
Some of them embody the rules which have befen given by 
various writers for the improvement of the memory, and, in 
this point of view, they will be found very useful They are, in 
substance, as follows: 
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First, those thoughts or feelings will be most likely to suggest 
one another, which, when they first cO-existed, or succeeded 
each .other, remained for the longest time in the mind. 

Secondly, those which were originally the most lively. 

Thirdly, those which have been most frequently found in a 
state of union. 

Fourthly, those which have been most recently experienced. 

Fifthly, those which have co-existed less with other feelings. 

« Sixthly, the influence of the primary laws is modified by 
constitutional differences. The general power of suggestion 
itself may be more vigorous in one mind than in another; or 
there may be, in different minds, original tendencies to different 
Species of suggestions. To illustrate this subject, let us suppose 
that, in three individuals, the principle of suggestion exhibits 
the following varieties. To the mind of the first, the objects 
Which he beholds habitually suggest resembling objects; to that 
of the second, contrary or contrasted objects; to that of the 
third, contiguous objects. How different in this case must be 
the Conceptions which the tempest, to which we'referred a short 
time ago, would excite in the bosoflis of these men ! That there 
is an 6$ginal difference of tendency in the principle of sugges¬ 
tion, cannot be doubted; aqd, in all probability, it is, as Dr. 
Brown imagines, upon a constitutional tendency to suggestions 
of analogy, that the exalted fasulty, which we call genius, 
depends. The splendid imagery of the poet is built, as we have 
seen, upon analogy—upon the shadowy resemblances of objects 
to each other, or rather upon their tendency to awaken similar 
emotions. There is thus an analogy between a veteran chief, 
to whom the resemblance only of glory remains, and a majes¬ 
tic oak, stripped by age of its verdure; the sight of one may 
therefore recall the other. But if there be not a natural ten¬ 
dency to suggestions of analogy—or, if the mind of an observer 
be dull and cold, and, in a great degree, unsusceptible ctf 
emotion of any kind, the two objects, in consequence of the 
faintness of the resembling and connecting emotion which they 
produce, will not be likely to suggest eftfth other. In order to 
the suggestion, in this case, it would be necessary that some 
master mind should have previously placed them before his 
view in the relation of contiguity; and then they will, of course, 
recall each other by the third law of suggestion. In the former 
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ease, the man is a genius; in the latter, a mere imitator. For 
the creations of genius, as we call them, are the suggestions 
of analogy. They result, probably, from a quicker and a more 
delicate susceptibility of emotion; in consequence of which, 
objects which produce resembling emotions, suggest one another; 
the fancy becomes creative, and the poet exhibits “ new forms 
of external 'beauty, or of internal passion, which crowd upon 
liis mind by their analogy to ideas and feelings previously 
existing.” An equal variety and beauty of imagery may flow , 
from the pen of an inferior poet; but his splendid figures are 
not the creations of his own mind ; that is, they are not sugges¬ 
tions of analogy, but of contiguity. The subject which he 
endeavours to illustrate, and the imagery he employs for that 
purpose, had been brought together by preceding writers; they 
suggest each other by contiguity 5 and his poetry is an effort, 
not of genius, but of memory. “ Copious readings, and a 
retentive memory,” says Dr. Brown, “may give to an individual 
of very humble talent a greater profusion of splendid images, 
than existed in‘any one of the individual minds on whose sub¬ 
lime conceptions he has dwelt, till they have become, in one 
sense of the word, his own. There is scarcely an object which 
he perceives that may not now brjng instantly before him tho 
brightest imagery j^but for this suggestion, however instant and 
copious, previous co-existeifc#, or succession of the images, was 
necessary; and it is his memory, therefore, which we praise. If 
half the conceptions which are stored in his mind, and which 
rise in it now in its trains of thought by simple suggestion, as 
readily as they arose in like manner in accordance with some 
train of thought in the mind of their original authors, had 
but risen by the suggestion of analogy, as they now arise by 
the suggestion of former proximity, what we call memory, which 
is, in truth, only the same suggestion in different circumstances, 
would have been fancy, or genius; and his country and age 
would have had another name to transmit to the reverence and 
the emulation of the ages which are to follow.”* 

Seventhly, the primary laws are modified not only by con¬ 
stitutional differences, which are of course* permanent, but also 
by others which are less permanent; by the days, or hours, or 

* Vol. II., pp. 277, 278. 
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minutes, of good or bad humour, and in general of all the 
emotions, pleasing or painful, that are able, while they last, to 
warm even the sullen to occasional sprightliness and kindn^ 
or, by an opposite transformation, to convert the gay to grave, 
the lively to severe. 

Eighthly, by the state of the body. 

Lastly, by habit. There are tendencies of mind acquired 
by habit, which operate somewhat in the same manner with 
'Constitutional differences, to modify the successions of our 
thoughts. The truth of this is evinced by the different con¬ 
ceptions which are awakened in the minds of men of different 
professions by hearing the same story, or perusing the same 
book. . 

With reference to the general subject of suggestion, two 
circumstances further deserve our attention. 

The first is, that the liveliness of suggested feelings depends 
upon the manner of their introduction into the mind. The 
conception of our native land, for instance, when at a distance 
from it, and destitute of all the comforts which* are only to be 
enjoyed there, however that conception may arise, must always' 
be interesting and affecting ; yet will it be more especially so, 
if it be awakened by the unexpected sight of an object which 
came from that land, and which transports us back again, as it 
were, to our own fireside. The weH-known story of the pewter 
spoon, stamped with the word London, found by Captain King 
at the extremity of the globe, admirably illustrates the foregoing 
statement. ■ 

The superior influence of an object of perception in stimu¬ 
lating the suggesting principle, Mr. Stewart explains on the 
ground of its permanent operation, as aft exciting or suggesting 
cause. Remaining “steadily before us, all the thoughts and 
feelings which have any relation to it, crowd into the mind*in 
rapid succession; strengthening each other’s effects, and all* 
conspiring in the same general impression.” 

Now, if the suggested feeling produced by an object of per¬ 
ception grew in vividness as these thoughts and feelings crowd 
into the mind, I should think this statement of Mr. Stewart 
not only ingenious, but satisfactory. The* contrary, however, 
will, I apprehend, be found to be the case. The strongest 
burst of feeling is at the moment of perception, before th^re 
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has been time for the gathering and bringing forward of this 
crowd of associate ideas. Dr. Brown supposes that the object 
before us awakens a variety of associate feelings, which mingle 
with the perception itself, and form with it one complex feeling; 
and that the felt reality of the object perceived, gives to the 
whole of these associate feelings the temporary illusion of reality. 

The second remark is, that when we speak of an object, or 
conception, introducing a train of thought into the mind, we 
are not to suppose that, as in a procession of visible figures, « 
one idea vanishes from our view when the others become visible. 
On the contrary, the prior conception, in such a case, often 
remains so as to co-exist with the conception it has itself intro¬ 
duced ; and .may afterwards introduce other conceptions, or 
feelings, with which it may co-exist, in like manner, in a still 
'more complex group. The sight" of a book, for instance, the 
gift of a valued friend, introduces the conception of that friend, 
of his family, of an evening which we have spent with them, 
and of various subjects of our conversation. All these concep¬ 
tions exist simultaneously. Our friend does not introduce his 
family, so to speak, and then disappear. He himself remains, 
as part of the group ; and may be the source of innumerable 
other conceptions, all bearing some degree of relation to him. 

Were it not for this circumstance, it would be impossible to 
think of the“same subject leven for a single minute. The con¬ 
ception of that subject would introduce some other conception; 
that, in the same manner, would give rise to a third ; so that, 
if the original conception could not co-exist with the following 
ones, it must perish almost as soon as it arose. Yet we know 
that the feet is very different, and that we “ often occupy whole 
hours in this manner,^without any remarkable deviation from 
our drigina! design. Innumerable conceptions, indeed, arise 
during this time, but all are more or less intimately related to 
the subject, by the continued conception of which they have 
every appearance of being suggested ; and, if it be allowed 
that the conception of a particular subject both suggests 
trains of conceptions, o and continues to exist together with the 
conception which it has suggested, evUything for which I 
contend in the present case, is implied in the admission.”* 


Brown, Vol. II., pp. 324, 325. 
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Were this co-existence of conceptions and feelings impossible, 
there could be no selection either in the prosecution of an 
argument, or in the choice of imagery. To choose necessarily 
supposes that more than one argument, or image, is in the 
view of the mind; which could not be the case if, when one 
arises, all others cease to exist. 

ATTENTION. 

Before we leave the subject of the co-existence of feelings, it 
may be expedient to examine the nature of attention, which 
will probably be found to consist of co-existing feelings or states 
of mind, to be afterwards described. . 

By most writers, indeed, it has been regarded as a distinct 
and an original power implanted in the mind to secure specific 
purposes, to form the basis of memory, and even of knowledge, 
especially that which is external to the mind. The things 
which we do not attend to, we do not remember ; it is doubted 
by some whether we even perceive them: while all admit that of 
them we fail to acquire any accurate and extensive information: 

Now, if attention were really an original power, like sensation, 
or suggestion, might we not expect that an act of attention, 
though we should not be able to define it, would be, to all who 
have performed it, at least, as intelligible as an act of any other 
original power? And yet, it is somewhat remarkable, that, 
according to the statements of Mr. Stewart, no effort, previous 
to his own, had been put forth to develop its nature. He him¬ 
self, while representing it as an act or effort essential to memory, 
expressly states that “ of its nature it is, perhaps, impossible for 
us to obtain much satisfaction.”* “ It is, perhaps,” he ventures 
to state, though with much hesitation, “ an effort of the mind to 
retain a perception or an idea, which we wish to remember.”*f- 
Might it not, however, be contended, not that we detain the # 
idea, but that the idea detains itself, by the interest in it which 
it awakens ? Admitting, however, that by an act of volition, 
we both can, and do, thus detain an idea; would not such 
detention, I mean A Mr. Stewart's principles, be something 
previous to attention, and in order to it, rather than attention 


• Vol. I., Cadell’s Edition, p. 108. 
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itself ? Is not the idea detained with a view' to attend to it ? 
What, then, is attention itself? 

Perhaps the best mode of testing the correctness of the 
opinion that attention is an original power, is to examine a 
case or two in which we are said to exercise attention. 

We hear, then, we shall suppose, a low and indistinct mur¬ 
muring. We listen, or attend to it But what is meant by 
these words ? What is it that takes place in the mind in the 
case supposed ? What is to be found there ? First, there is 
the sensation of sound itself. Secondly, there is desire to 
ascertain the source or cause of the sound. Thirdly, there 
is a voluntary effort to place the organ in the most favourable 
position for oatching the undulations of the air as they approach. 
Should the murmuring gradually subside, so as to become 
inaudible, while what is called attention remains, what would 
attention, in that case, be but expectation, perhaps of its 
return, in union with the continued desire of ascertaining from 
what it results, and the bodily effort to which we have referred ? 
I can conceive of nothing else. Now, if this analysis be cor¬ 
rect, it is manifest that attention is not a distinct or separate 
power. It is either a combination of sensation, desire, and a 
voluntary action; or, perhaps, the word may be applied to the 
latter especially—to the volition or determination which pro¬ 
duced the rtuscular action described. Attention is the effort 
we make to catch the sound. 

Or, let us suppose the object of attention to be not sensitive 
but intellectual,—a certain subject, for example, which we have 
need to investigate. What is attention here ? What exists in 
the mind when attention is exerted ? There may be great in¬ 
terest in the subject; but that is an accident; it is not attention, 
since attention is frequently forced to subjects most repulsive to 
thg mind. There must he desire to secure the object proposed 
by the investigation, or it would not, in the case just supposed, 
be gone into. There must be, further, a determination to 
prosecute the investigation, leading to the use of those means 
which are adapted to‘lead our thoughts into the right channel, 
and to aid us in this investigation. Beyond this, I can con¬ 
ceive of nothing more. Attention is not, then, in this in¬ 
stance, a distinct power. It is a combination of determination, 
desire, and, in some cases, of interest in the subject; or rather 
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it is, perhaps, more specifically the mental effort, or the deter¬ 
mination, as the result of which the»thoughts—still, however, 
in harmony with the laws of association—become fixed upon 
the subject, instead of wandering to the ends of the earth. 

Reference must, however’ be made to certain cases which are 
supposed to teach a different doctrine. It is a well-known fact, 
that impressions made upon the organs of sense do not always 
produce the sensations which generally follow; at any rate, the 
sensations, if produced, leave no traces in the memory. Now, 
it is assumed by some, that this supposed failure of Sensation 
results from the momentary inattention of the mind; and on 
this assumption is built the general doctrine, that sensation 
can never exist without attention. It is possible, also, that the 
notion of attention as a distinct power, partly originated in a 
conception that it would form a link of connexion between 
matter and mind. The difficulty is to show how an impression 
made upon a material organ should be followed by sensation, 
which, as we have seen, is altogether in the mind. This difficulty 
is thought to be removed by the supposition*that the mind 
attends to impressions made uport the organs of sense (a state¬ 
ment unmeaning or absurd), and so receives sensations from 
them. It is manifest, howevpr, that this supposition only drives 
the difficulty a point further back ; since it is not more easy to 
account for sensation when the mind is attentive—whatever 
attention may be—than when it is not so. Besides, as an 
impression upon the organ, of which we are at first unconscious, 
will, if augmented in intensity, infallibly produce at length the 
accustomed sensation, it is evident that, on this theory, it must 
arouse attention before sensation can exist; that is, a connexion 
is formed between matter and mind before (as they state) it can 
exist. Or, not to press the latter statement, are we not impelled 
to put the question, “ If an impression upon a bodily organ can 
immediately and directly produce attention, which is one state 
of mind—why may it not directly produce sensation, which is 
another state of mind 1” The grand difficulty, as these writers 
imagine at least, though there is no especial difficulty, as we 
have seen, in the case, is to get over the gulf between matter 
and mind; if we can surmount that difficulty, it must be as 
easy to reach the port of sensation, as that of attention. 

But, as it still remains a fret that impressions are made upon 
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the IjodUy organs which are npt followed, to' say the least of it; 

• by the. ordinarily vivid ^pnsations which attend them, how is 
this foot, if will he said, to btf "accounted for, if we deny that 
attenltip# is' a distinct power of the mind, and so do not ascribe. 
the'want of sensation, in the cases referred to, to the momentary 
inattention of the mind ? I answer, that .there would be no 
absurdity in regarding it as an ultimate law of the mind, that, 
when desire co-exists with a certain sensation, the mind is 
thereby rendered partly incapable' of receiving any other sensa¬ 
tion. All that could be said would be, that, though the mind 
is so constituted as'to be able to receive, with equal readiness, 
any sensation when it is not under the stimulus of desire; yet 
that - it is no} so constituted as to receive all sensations, with the 
•same degree of readiness, while that stimulus remains. 

There is no necessity, however, to suppose that this particular 
influence of desire upon our sensations, is an ultimate law of the 
mind; it may be resolved into a more general law—as the 
descent of a stone to the earth may be resolvbd into the 
general law of gravitation. !Dr. Brown states, And his state- 
' ment is confirmed by the testimony of experience, that it is the 
nature of our emotions, of every sort, to render more vivid all 
the mental affections with which they happen, at any time, to 
be combined <; as if their own vivacity yere in some measure 
divided with them. Desice^accordingly, co-existing with a sen¬ 
sation, for instance, will render that sensation peculiarly vivid. 
Jt is another law, also, that, when a sensation, and, indeed, any 
other; mental affection, becomes pre-eminently vivid, the rest, 
which co-exist with it, fade in proportion, so as scarcely to be 
felt. “ A thousand feint sounds murmur around us, which are 
instantly hushed by any loud noise. If, when we are looking 
at the glittering firmament of suns in a winter night, any one 
of those distant orbs were to become as radiant as*our own sun, 
which is itself but the star of our planetary system, there can 
be no question that, like our sun on its rising, it would quench, 
with its brilliancy, all those little glimmering lights, which 
would still shine on us, indeed, as before, but would shine on us 
without being perceived. It maybe regarded, then, as another 
general law of„tire mind, that wjien runny sensations, of equal 
intensity, po-pxist, the effect of the increased intensity of one, 
is a diminish ed'intensify of those which co-exist with it.” 
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Here;then, we have a simple and of • 

the.feet which is adduced by a -Miter, ha the S^fepndia 
Britannica, ip sustain his doctijne concemfeg attention and 
sensation, “He,”*says this writer, "whose mind is intensely 
employed in any particular pursuit, may have his eyes open' 
upon an object whieh he sees not, or he may pot hear'the sound 
of a dock striking within two yards of him; nay, we will ven¬ 
ture t6 affirm, that there is hardly one reader of this artide, to 
whom such absences of sensation have not occurred. Now, as 
there is no reason to suppose that, in the one case, the undula¬ 
tions of the air, caused by the striking of the clock, did not 
reach his ears, or that, in the other, the rays of light reflected 
, from the object, did not fell upon his eyes, which were open to", 
receive them;’ the only reason which can be assigned for his* 
not having, in these instances, had audible and visible sensa¬ 
tions is, that his mind was so engaged in something else, as not 
to pay to the vibrations of his brain that attention, if we may 
so say, without which impressions ab extra can produce no 
sensation.” * 

Now to this theory there are only two or three objections. 
In the first place, no one knows that there are any such vibra¬ 
tions in the brain, as this writer, takes for granted. In the 
second place, if their ^sdstence could be proved,* it would be 
about as rational to talk of paying attention to them, as of 
paying attention to the motions of the animal spirits—or to the 
groves, and seas, and mountains, if such there be, that lie hid 
under the belts of Jupiter. In the third place, the explanation 
of the feet, which this writer has suggested, leaves it as much 
involved in mystery as before. He should have been satisfied 
with stating the fact as an ultimate fact, without attempting 
to assign a reason for it,; for the only thing that can be said, 
when the usual sensation does not thus follow an impression 
upon the organ by whieh it is, at other times, produced, is, that ‘ 
the mind is under the stimulus of strong desire, with reference 
to some other sensation or conception This stimulus, in 
common with all our emotions, brightens, or renders more 
vivid, that particular conception or sensation; and all accom¬ 
panying these become, by a l&^of the mind, so feint as scarcely 
to be perceived. 
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From the general ♦view' which has thus been given of the- 
faculty of suggestion, or of the tendency of the mind to exist in 
certain states, after certain other states, it will, I doubt not, 
occur to the thoughtful reader, that it is possible to reduce, to 
this single "law, all the phenomena of conception, memory, ima¬ 
gination, and habit,—words whiph have been usually regarded 
as denoting so many distinct and original powers of the mind. 
I shall, to a certain exteht, mingle together the remarks I have 
to make upon the three former of these supposed powers,—- 
presenting the reader, in the first place, with the opinions of 
preceding philosophers, and then showing in what light they 
are exhibited by the doctrines contained in the foregoing pages. 

Some difference of opinion on*minor points, is certainly dis¬ 
played by former writers; but it has been generally maintained * 
by them that conception, memory, and imagination, are distinct 
and original powers of the mind; the first, enabling usjc make 
^y^hing^ formerly perceiyed, an object of thought, so as, if 
painters, to sketch a copy*of it; the second, recognising the 
a fo 5 mer object of perception ; and the third, rendering 
HSjS^able .of forming a notion of.what we have never seen and 
-whiah may ilot in fact be in existfijifi§.*b 7‘ ' J 

■ “Of.the differences to which I have alluded; the following 
constitute a part. Dr. Reid uses the word conception, so as to 
include in it our notions, or apprehensions, of general proposi¬ 
tions ; so that we may be said to oonceivc of arguments by 
which the truth of any doctrine may be supported ; while Mr 
Stewart wishes to confine its application to our perceptions and 
sensations; so that we can only conceive, properly speaking, of 
what we have seen, or felt, or otherwise perceived. Mr. Stewart 
further contends, that there is invariably connected with a lively 
conception of any object, a firm belief of its 'present existence. 
Dr. Reid, on the other hand, says that perception is attended 
with a belief of th s present existence of its object; memory with 
* belief of its" past existence; while imagination, including 
conception under this term', is attended with no belief at all, and 

* Vide Note N. 
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was, therefore,, called by the schoolmen apprehensio Simplex. 
Mr Stewart expresses a v«ry.decided opinion, that conception 
-and memory art perfectly distinct ahdesepar&te powers. “ Con¬ 
ception,” says he, “is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is absent or 
dead, he is commonly said to paint from memory; and the 
expression is sufficiently correct for common" conversation. But, 
in an analysis of the mind, there is ground for distinction. The 
power of conception enables him to make the features of his 
friend an object of thought, so as to copy the resemblance; the 
power of memory recognises these features as a former object of 
perception.”* -Another writer, who adopts the same general 
views, referring to this passage, says, on the other hand, “ It is 
difficult to consider, from this very explanation, that conception 
is a distinct and separate power, and it appears more philoso¬ 
phical and simple to view it as that modification of memory, 

; which consists in recalling our past sensations and ideas without 
a recognition of them as having formerly existed.” 

Mr. Stewart thus draws the “line of distinction between 
conception and imagination. “ Uhe business of conception, 
according to the account I have given of it, is to present us 
an exact transcript of what we have felt or perceived. But .we 
have, moreover, a power of modifying our conceptions, by com¬ 
bining the parts of different ones together, so as to form new. 
wholes .of our own creation. I shall employ the word imagina¬ 
tion to express this power; and I apprehend that this is the 
proper sense of the word, if imagination be the power which 
gives birth to the productions of the poet and the painter. This 
is not a simple faculty of the mind. It presupposes abstraction, 
to separate from each other qualities and circumstances which 
have been perceived in conjunction; and also judgment and 
taste, to direct us in forming the combinations. If they a^e 
marlA wholly at random, they are proofs of insanity.” f 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Stewart, in thinking that 
imagination is not a simple faculty of the mind; but I fee' 
greatly surprised to find that opinion avowed by him. In his 
« Outlines,” he denominates imagination one of the “principles 
of our constitution.” He does not admit thp faculty of taste, a 

• Yol. I., p. 188. 
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genius for poetry, for painting, for music, for mathematics; into 
his enumeration of the powers of the mind, because tbeyare 
complex; and he tells us that “ to analyse such compounded 
powers into the more'simple and general principles of, our 
nature, forms one of the most interesting' subjects of philoso¬ 
phical disquisition.'’ Why, then, it may be asked, has he" 
admitted the complex power of imagination into his catalogue 
of the powers of the mind 1 Why speak of it as a jprinciple, 
that is, an intellectual element, when it is confessedly not such? 
What should we think of the chemist who, alter having classed 
water among the elements, should declare that it is not a simple 
substance ? In what is the mistake, into which Mr. Stewart 
appears to have fallen, inferior ? 

That imagination is not a distinct power of the mind is surely 
manifest; for, if we should fail to show that conception, memory, 
and imagination, may all be resolved into a more general law 
or power of the mind, it might still be contended that they 
are identical For, first, what is conception, according to the 
statements of these philosophers themselves, but imperfect 
memory—memory which rfccalls the object, but not the time ? 
And, secondly, what is imagination, but memory presenting the 
objects of priot perceptions in # groups or combinations, (in 
a manner to - be afterwards explained,), which do not exist in 
nature ? Were it said tif be possible, indeed, for imagination 
to exhibit hot only new combinations, but new elements of those 
combinations, there would be stronger reason for presenting 
it as an original power of,the mind. I am not aware, however, 
that such is the opinion of any. It manifestly is not the 
opinion of Mr. Stewart. “ Conception,” he tells us, “ presents 
us with an exact transcript of what we have felt or perceived.” 
There is, then, nothing new here. “ Imagination,” he proceeds, 
“.combines the parts of different conceptions togetherso that 
there is, in like manner, nothing new here but the combina¬ 
tions. And another writer, whose general principles are the 
same, assures us that “ the imagination can neither reproduce 
nor combine any sensations or ideas, but such as have been 
formerly perceived by the mind No act of the will, in the 
exercise of this power, can call up or combine a sensation or 
jdea entirely new. In the wildest excursions of its .powers, we 
shall invariably find that every separate part of that group is 
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the reproduction of some former idea or sensation. Look, for 
instanoei at the Queen Mafe of Shakspeare,—at the Garden-of 
Eden* as described by Milton,—fihe Dpa Quixote of Cervantes, 
—the Crazy Kate of Gowper,—tKe Passions of Collins, or. any 
other combination, formed by the magic power of genius, and 
we shall find that each part of the combination may be traced 
to what Jhas been seen* or heard, or known, as actually existing 
in nature or- art. Even the stuff that dreams are made of is 
nothing more than scattered views of thought, -produced by 
sensations imperfectly remembered, while the attention and 
the will are partly suspended, and the mind brought to reflect 
on the most grotesque and heterogeneous associations. In fact, 
unless the most refined conceptions of the most, enlightened 
faculty were capable of being analysed, they would be unintel¬ 
ligible to others.”* . 

There is not, then, sufficient reason for thinking that concep¬ 
tion, memory, and imagination, are three distinct and original 
powers. I proceed now to show that they may all be resolved- 
in to that more general tendency 1 of mind, to which Dr. Brown 
gives the name of suggestion—or into that law by which, accord- * 
ing to Divine appointment, certain states of mind are followed 
by certain other states of mind. 

CONCEPTION. 

The truth of the foregoing statement in regard to conception , 
must be admitted by all who receivtf the doctrine presented in 
the preceding pages with reference to suggestion. A particular 
conception is manifestly a suggestion ; the power of conception 
is the power of suggestion. I perceive a dwarf—that is one 
state of mind ; I immediately think of a giant—that is another 
state of mind. Now, if there be a principle in the mind called 
suggestion—or a tendency in its phenomena to a certain order 
of sequence, by which the former of these states introduces 
the latter—what need is there for another power to originate 
the same state ? It is not the order of T>ivine Providence to 
employ two powers in the production of one effeet; but, on 
the contrary, by the operation of a single power, to secure 

The lamented Dr. Fletcher’s Manuscript Lectures. 
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many results. It ■will scarcely be contended, by those who 
regard conception as a power distinct from suggestion or 
association, that the notion erf a former object of perception, 
introduced by suggestion, differs from a notion of the same 
object, introduced by conception. What difference, in feet, can 
there be, unless one-of the supposed powers is defective in its 
•operation, and so originates an imperfect notion ? And, if there 
be no difference in the notions, how has it come to pass that 
philosophers—wbo regard suggestion, or, in the phraseology of 
Dr. Reid, association, as an original faculty designed to regulate 
the train of our thoughts—have so generally admitted that 
another original power—the power of conception—has been 
given to u» for the accomplishment of the same purpose I 
They must have thought that some notions of absent objects 
arise in the mind, whose origin cannot be ascribed to the 
principle of suggestion or association; and they appear to 
me to have thought so on two accounts. 

First, in consequence of their erroneous views of the nature 
of the suggesting principle. Two ideas cannot, as they thought, 
' suggest one another, which have not been previously associated 
in the manner formerly described In point of feet, however, 
one idea is very frequently succeeded by another, with which 
no union could have been previously formed; its rise must, 
therefore, they imagined, be* traced to another power. 

Secondly, through the influence of their erroneous conceptions 
of the manner in which our ideas frequently arise in the mind: 
viz., by an act of volition. There are notions, they allow, whose 
existence, on any particular occasion, is to be ascribed to the 
influence of the suggesting or associating principle ; but these 
notions are obviously not directly under our control They 
arise only when the law of association, to which they owe their 
existence, happens to be in operation. It seemed necessary, 
therefore, to suppose the existence of a distinct power, which, 
putting forth its energy, under the direction of volition, might 
secure their presence at all times when there is occasion for 
them:—for that conceptions do arise, one after another, by a 
direct act of will, seems not to have been doubted by the phi¬ 
losophers to whom reference is now made—an opinion which, 
I trust, will gpeedily appear to be altogether unfounded 
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Nor is it much leas manifest that memory, as well as concep¬ 
tion, may be resolved—partly, at least, if not entirely—into 
suggestion. “ All inquirers,” says Mr. Mill, although they 
should not resolve it, “ are agreed that it is complex.” Even 
Mr. Stewart, though he classes memory among the original 
’ powers, admits that it is not a simple act of the mind. “ W.e 
first form,” he states—“ if it be an event that is remembered—a 
conception of the event, and then judge of the time to which it 
is to be referred” An act of memory is, then, according to his 
own statement, nothing more than a combined act of concep¬ 
tion and judgment. It is not an element of mind, and should 
not, therefore, be classed among its original powers. It is, we 
think,—to state the matter* generieally—conception, that is, 
as we have seen, suggestion, co-existing with a notion of time. 
The remembrance of a past event, for instance—to select one 
of the simplest of cases—is the notion or conception of that 
event as a past event; or, in other words, it TLs this notion, 
combined with the belief that it staftds in the relation of priority* 
.to our present consciousness, and of simultaneousness with some 
past consciousness. The notion itself arises in the mind by the 
operation of the power of simple suggestion, and is what we 
have called a simple suggestion; the belief of its antecedence 
to the present moment is a relative suggestion, and arises 
through the influence of another power—the power of relative 
suggestion—which remains to be considered. “ The remem¬ 
brance, therefore, being thus a complex feeling, is-a proof of 
the existence of the two susceptibilities of the mind to which 
reference has just been made; but it is not a proof of any 
third power, more than the sight of a rose, combined with the 
perception of its fragrance, is a proof that we possess some thjrd 
sense or "power, distinct from those which give us the elemen¬ 
tary sensations of colour and. odour, of which our comple* 
sensation is formed* Few notions are of more difficult appre¬ 
hension, than the notion of time. The term seems to indicate, 
not a thing, but a relation—the relation of antecedence and 
posteriority. Now, as various events sustain these relations to 
each other, and to other events, it is necessary to lpve a general 
term which may include all the individual varieties of the 
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relation—as we have the general term man, to include every 
individual man. This general term is time. And memory is the 
simple conception of an event, co-existing, as we have seen, with 
the notion of time; or with the notion that the event stands in 
the relation of priority to the present moment. The conception 
itself may arise by any of the laws of suggestion; for it is, as 
we have seen, a mere suggestion. The notion of time, that is, 
of priority, arises on comparing the event with our present con- * 
sciousaess. The conception may arise without this comparison, in 
which case it is conception or suggestion merely; or it may arise, 
and co-exist, with this comparison, in which case it is memory. 

It has been objected here, that this account of memory does 
not seem to- imply the reality of the event, inasmuch as we 
often conceive of what never takes place. The objection forgets, 
however, that a past event is something which has taken place, 
and that a notion or conception of that event would be imper¬ 
fect if it did not comprehend its actual occurrence; as per- 
.ception of an event would be imperfect, or rather would not be 
perception, if it did not include the occurrence of the event. 

There can be little doubt that, in the ease of memory, as 
well as of conception, the -notion that these conceptions are 
under our control, so that we can produce them by an act of' 
volition, has contributed to perpetuate the opinion, that memory 
is a distinct power from suggestion or association. Dr. Reid, 
in distinguishing between memory and reminiscence, says, that 
the latter includes a will to recollect something past, and a 
search for it. This is not the case, or may not be so, as we 
have-' seen, with reference to ideas which arise through the 
influence of association. They may come unbidden into the 
miftd. It will be proper, therefore, to examine the correctness 
of-the opinion to which reference has been made. Let it be 
observed, then, that neither Dr. Reid, nor Mr. Stewart, imagines 
that any idea can be the direct result of volition. “Here," 
says the former, “ a difficulty occurs. It may be said, that what 
we wiB to remember, we must conceive, as there can be no will 
without a conception Of the thing willed. A will to remember 
a thing, therefore, seems to imply that we remember it already, 
and have no occasion to search for it.”* The language of Mr. 

* Vol. I., p. 495 . 
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Stewart is still more decided: « To call up a particular thought,” 
says he, “ supposes it to be already in the mind.” The first of 
these writers, however, if not the latter, imagines that volition 
has an ■mddrect influence over our conceptions. “ When we will 
to remember a thing,” he says, “ we must remember something 
relating to it, which gives us a relative conception of it; but 
we may, at the same time, have no conception what the thing 
is, but only what relation it bears to something else.”* On 
this statement it may be observed, that doubtless the best 
method we can take to revive the reoollection of something 
which has escaped from our minds, is to “remember,” if we 
can, something relating tp it; for, in that case, the ordinary 
laws of suggestion are likely to introduce the idea of which we 
are in quest. But the question is, How does the memory of the 
relative conception, which is to draw the other after it, arise ? 
“If it arises of itself to the mind, according to the simple 
course of suggestion, there is not even indirect volition in the 
parts of the spontaneous train ; and if it does not arise of itself, 
but is separately willed, there* is then as direct volition, and, 
consequently, as much absurdity ^involved in this calling up of 
the persen, the place, and the other accompanying circum¬ 
stances, as in calling up the very conception itself, which is the 
obiect of all this search, fn either case, we must be supposed 
to will to know that, of which the will to know implies the 


knowledge.” - !* , ... 

Dr. Reid appears to me to have involved himself in unneces¬ 
sary difficulty, by using the term will, instead of desire, in this 
connexion; for the “will to remember a thing,” of which he 
speaks, is not will, or volition, according to his own definition 
of the term, but simply desire. And the true theory of recol¬ 
lection, or reminiscence, seems to be, that it is deevre to recollect 
something forgotten, co-existing with an effort to dwell qpon 
'various conceptions, bearing a relation to the desire, which arise 
bv the ordinary laws of suggestion, and which, again, by them 
relation to the event which has escaped from our rejection, 
may, sooner or later, introduce it mt* the mmd. But the 
co-existence of this train of conceptions, and this effort, with 
the unsatisfied desire, though a complex state of mind, is not 


* Vol. I., p. 495. 
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the exercise of any new power, distinct from the elementary 
powers or feelings which compose it. We have only to perform 
our mental analysis, as in any other complex phenomena of the 
mind, and the elements instantly appear.” 

There is one statement by Dr. Brown—a statement in which 
I cannot altogether concur with him, but which is far too 
ingenious and important to be passed over unnoticed. It occurs 
in the kind of complaint he makes of the general tendency to 
restrict improperly the application of the term memory! What 
is memory, but suggestion ? What is the faculty of memory, 
but the tendency of the mind to suggest ideas, or objects, with 
which it has been previously acquainted, according to certain 
laws ? The laws are different—the suggestions are different; 
and yet we are apt to regard memory as comprehending sug¬ 
gestions of a particular order only—those which take place 
according to the law of contiguity in time and place. . To 
remember, is to have.some object or event suggested to the mind, 
by something which had been contiguous with it, in time or 
place. Such i5 the ordinary view of this faculty. But if 
memory is mere suggestion, why, inquires Dr. Brown, in effect 
at least, should this one particular class of suggestions appro¬ 
priate the name to itself exclusively ? Why should not a sug¬ 
gestion of analogy be called memory, or an act of memory, as 
well as a suggestion of contiguity ? Why should notan original 
tendency to su gg estions of the former- class,* be denominated a 
good memory, as well as a similar tendency to suggestions of 
the latter class ? Why should we not talk of the good memory 
of the poet, as well as of the historian, or chronologist 1 The 
fact which has been referred to, with regard to imagination, 
viz., that it does not create any new conception, or even the 
fragment of such a conception—that all the component parts of 
its combinations have been present to the view of the mind 
before—seems to give great plausibility to these statements. 
The substance of them cannot, indeed, as it was formerly 
admitted, be denied. The creations of genius are suggestions of 
analogy. The analogtms objects suggested, must have been 
previously seen by the individual, or be must have formed 
some conception of them. Why, then, should he not be said 


Vide p. 157. 
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to remember them, vhen ttte idea of . them is introduced by the 
presence or the notion of other objects l There does not occur 
to me any answer to this question, except one, which has led 
Dr. Brown himself to acknowledge that a distinction exists 
between conception and memory; viz., that suggestions of 
analogy are mere conceptions ; at any rate, they may be such; 
they may not be combined with any notion of time; and, 
therefore. Dr. Brown should refuse to designate ftiem by the 
term mdhaory, or give that name to all our conceptions. 

It seems to follow, from the preceding statements concerning 
memory, that, when we talk of laying up stores of knowledge in 
the mind, upon which this faculty may draw as occasion requires, 
we in fact use language which, though it may be.admitted into 
the currency of common conversation, does not bear upon it the 
stamp of genuine philosophy. It must be regarded, indeed, like 
the phrase animal spirits, as the relic of a barbarous age. With 
the Peripatetic philosophy, and its notions of sensible species, 
&c., the phraseology in question most perfectly agreed. For, if 
images came to the mind in perception, and rose again to its 
view in every act of memory, it was obviously necessary to havfe 
some place in which to store them, between the primary act of 
perception, and the subsequent acts of memory. Our forefathers, 
accordingly, converted the mind into a kind of lumber-room, in 
which the images of birds, beasts^fiehes, and all sorts of creeping 
things, were crowded together, like the antediluvian tribes in 
the ark of Noah. From this lumber-room, one after another 
sprang forwards into view, as required for a moment, and then 
««.nTr back into its dark abode. Strange metamorphoses also 
were effected, by the master magician, in the interior of the 
chamber, (which magician, be it observed, was the chamber 
itself,) as the result of which, some ideas stripped of their heads, 
others of their tails, and supplied with others in their room, 
were brought forth in this state by laughter-loving imagination, 
like Samson to the Philistines, “ to make sport” 

Now what but a relic of the old Peripatetic philosophy, 
which I have scarcely caricatured, is the statement that memory 
expresses some modification of that faculty which enables us to 
treasure up, and preserve for future U&e, the knowledge we 
acquire”.? Why, this is the very lumber-room of the Stagyrite, 
and modem philosophers have scarcely been at the trouble o 
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whitewaahing it T When the doctrine of perception by images 
was abandoned, the indefinite and unmeaning phraseology, as I 
cannot but regard it, to which, I have now referred, should have 
'been abandoned‘also; I mean by philosophers, in philosophical 
works, and as formal statements, intended to explain the sub¬ 
jects 09. which they treat. If memory—that is, not the power, 
but the : qxeJ 3 cise of it—be a. conception of some past event, 
blended' wii® a judgment with reference to the time at which it 
happened? (and it is no more in the opinion of Mr. Stewtrt him- 
■sqjf,) where is-the conception, when the mind is not actually 
folrming it ? In what does knowledge consist, but in thoughts, 
coneeptiop, &a ? And what is a thought, but the mind think¬ 
ing!—a exception, but' the mind conceiving ? What are they 
but states of mind ? How then can ideas, conceptions, &c., be 
laid up in the mind 1 How can stages of mind be treasured up 
in itself? It is not necessary, hovjpver, as it has been observed, 
to alter the current phraseology upon this subject; this is now, 
perhaps, impossible. Our concern should be to attach some 
definite idea to it. Let it not, then, be forgotten, that to lay 
up knowledge in the mind, is 60 endeavour, by observation, and 
reading, and conversation, to obtain accurate conceptions of all' 
the objects of thought—to examine those objects frequently— 
to contemplate Ahem, both separately and in the relations they 
sustain to each other, especially the relations of contiguity of 
time and place-; that so, by the influence of the laws of sugges¬ 
tion, these conceptions may be introduced to the mind at the 
moment when they are needed.* *• To suppose that they are laid 
up in the mind, or reside habitually in it, is an error similar to 
that which leads some to suppose that joy, or fear, or sensation, 
exists in the mind, when neither of them is felt; or that the 
mind, whose states are perpetually changing, is invariably in the 

* ^By means of 4t, too,” (a certain law of suggestion,) “we are enabled to 
regulate, the suggestion of our ideas in some measure at our pleasure. If we 
wish to secure the Recurrence of a particular idea, (and it is often of the last 
importance that we should do so,) we hare merely to connect it with those that 
are habitually present, (and seme are almost always present, the idea of our own 
persons for example,) render them all as vivid as possible, and frequently repeat 
them, and our object will be accomplished. If we wish to prevent the occur¬ 
rence of a particular idea,—and this, too, is often of importance,—we have 
merely to pass it unheeded, and it will seldom again trouble us. ” —Ballantvne- 

pp. 94 , 95 . 
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game state. The power of suggestion is, indeed, A permanent 
guest; and, by its. influajace, notions of past sensations, or of 
prior objects of perception, arise, according to the guiding 
influence of lfcws whieh have been formerly* eNjpBdned. 

IMAGINATION. 

a 

A few remarks will show that imagination resolves Itself into 
the general power of suggestion. The fact of the ea$e/admit¬ 
ted by all, is, that many of our conceptions have nothing which 
corresponds with them in nature. They are ^complex; add 
though their constituent parts may have been formerly recog¬ 
nised by us, and, indeed, always have been so, yet the combina¬ 
tions themselves have never existed, and in sorDte oases it* is 
impossible that they ever should exist. Now, the question .is, 
How do these complex conceptions arise ? The separate notion 
of gold, and of a mountain, * may be introduced, according to 
the system of those who regard memory, conception, and 
association, as distinct powers, jjhrough the influence of either 
of them ; but which of them can originate the complex, notion 
of-a golden mountain ?—manifestly not one. We have, there¬ 
fore, it is thought, a distinct power of mind, given us for the 
purpose of modifying our conceptions, by combining the parts 
of different ones together, so as to form new wholes of our own 
creation. To conceive of a golden* mountain, for instance, we 
combine, it is said, the conception of gold, and the conception 
of a mountain; and the power by which we are enabled to do 
this is called imagination. On this statement I observe, 

First, That to suppose this combination to be the, result of 
design, involves the same absurdity which was noticed frith 
respect to reminiscence. “ I cannot have selected,” says Dr. 
Brown, “ the images of gold and a mountain with the inten¬ 
tion of forming the compound of a golden mountain; since it 
is very evident that, if I willed that particular compound, I 
must have had the conception of a golden mountain, previously 
to my conception of a golden mountain.” “ If we select images 
with the view of forming a particular compound, we must 
already have formed this compound; and to select them for no 
purpose whatever, is, in truth, not to select them at all.”* 


• YoL II., p. m. 
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Secondly, That this complex conception may be ascribed to 
the influence of the ordinary laws of suggestion ? it is, there¬ 
fore, unphilosophical to suppose the existence of a distinct 
power in order’’to account for it. We have already seen that 
conceptions and feelings may co-exist, and thus form a complex 
state of mind. Each part of a complex conception may, 
accordingly,' introduce another conception. If, therefore, the 
immediate antecedent to the notion of a golden mountain be 
a complex state, one of its parts may suggest the notion of 
gold, and the*other the notion of a mountain; and thus the 
complex notion—a golden mountain—is accounted for. 

Thirdly, That it is difficult to conceive what is the precise 
office'of imagination, even according to Mr. Stewarts own 
account of it. It is not, he admits, a simple power; that is, it 
is not a power at all; for nothing is, correctly speaking, a power 
of mind which is oapable of being resolved into anything else, 
any more than a material substance is an element, which 
admits of analysis. “It supposes,” he adds, “abstraction,” 
(of which more? will be said heteafter,) “ to separate from each 
'other qualities and circumstances, which have been perceived 
in conjunction ; and also judgment and taste, to direct us in 
forming the combinations.”* Taking this statement, then, for 
our guide, it is abstraction which separates the parts of former 
combinations with a view t© the formation of a new compound; 
it is judgment, or taste, which brings them into their new state 
of complexity : What, then, is the office of imagination ? It is 
surely not to throw light upon mental science, to call the com¬ 
bined operation of two distinct powers of the mind, as they are 
considered, a third power, and to give to that operation a 
specific name. It may be observed, also, that the language to 
which I now refer, necessarily supposes that we have a notion 
of the result of the combination before we make it; or there 
would be no room for the exercise of judgment. An artist who 
miYPa his colours with judgment knows the effect of their 
combination. Mr. Stewart tells us, that the complex concep¬ 
tions of which we have been speaking are formed under the 
guidance, and by the agency, of judgment; and, if that be the 
case, the mental artist must be aware of the nature and effect 
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of the combination which he makes ; or he could only exercise 
judgment after it was made, not in actually forming it; that is, 
he must have had “ the conception of a golden mountain previ¬ 
ously to the conception of a golden mountain.” * 

There are cases, however, in which new compounds, or 
groups, are formed, when the mind earnestly desired a new 
combination; is there not, then, the exercise of a distinct and 
an original faculty here, going in quest of illustrations, so to 
speak, and selecting from the mass, thus brought before the 
view of the mind, those which are judged to be best adapted 
to our purpose ? Let us examine this matter a little. “We 
sit down,” let it be imagined, with a determination “ to com¬ 
pose upon a certain subject. We must necessarily have some 
general notion of that subject, and a strong desire to elucidate 
it. In these circumstances,, if our minds possess vigour and 
fertility, conceptions and illustrations will flow in with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity.” The point, then, to be considered is, “ What 
is their origin 1 ” Are they brought into the mind by the 
powerful effort of some distinct* faculty, given *to us for that 
express purpose—or are they introduced by the influence of 
the ordinary laws of suggestion ? To suppose they arise by a 
mental effort, by direct volition, is to .suppose, according to 
preceding statements, that tliey are. in the mind, before they 
are brought into it. They arise,‘then, by suggestion; the 
strong desire of elucidating the subject introduces them ; so 
that in fact there is no room for the operation of a distinct ■ 
power here. 

But different conceptions and images, it will be said, perhaps, 
arise to the view of the mind, in the circumstances supposed; 
we must, consequently, have a power to select some and to 
reject others; and to the performance of this work, the general 
faculty of suggestion is manifestly inadequate. I answer, tfcat 
it is of immense importance to form clear • conceptions of what^ 
it is that actually takes place in the mind, in the circumstances 
referred to; for the terms, employed by the objector, are too 
general and indefinite. What, then, is its amount 1 I reply, 
that some of the conceptions and images remain in the mind, 
and are, accordingly, transferred to the paper; while others 
instantly .vanish away. But is this the result of a distinct and 
separate power ? With Dr. Brown, I imagine not. The eir- 
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cumstance may be thus explained;—among the various images 
and conceptions which have been introduced, as we have seen, 
by the principle of suggestion, the mind, possessing a faculty 
which remains to be considered—the faculty of perceiving rela¬ 
tion—discovers which of them bear the relation of congruity to 
its leading conception, or to the great point which it wishes to 
illustrate or embellish; “ and these images instantly becoming 
more lively, and therefore more permanent, the others gradually 
disappear, and leave those beautiful groups which he seems to 
have brought together by an effort of volition, merely because 
the simple laws of suggestion, that have operated without any 
control on bis part, have brought into his mind a multitude of, 
conceptions, .of which he is capable of feeling the relation of 
fitness or unfitness tp his general plan. What is suitable re¬ 
mains,—not because he wills it to remain, but because it is 
rendered more vivid by his approval and intense admiration. 
What is unsuitable disappears,—not because he wills it to dis¬ 
appear,—forhis Will would, in this case, serve only to retain it 
longer; but simply because it "had not attracted his admiration 
and attention, and, therefore, fades like every other faint con¬ 
ception. Nature is, then, to Inin what she fias been in every 
age, the only true and everlasting muse ^-the inspirer—to whom 
we are indebted as much for everythihg which i&magnificenfcin 
human art, as for those glorious models of excellence which, in 
the living and inanimate scene of existing things, she has pre¬ 
sented to the admiration of the genius which shedfepspires.”* 

HABIT. 

Habit constitutes thfe last of those supposed powers, the phe¬ 
nomena of which may be traced to the influence of the general 
faculty of suggestion. Mr. 1 -Stewart does not admit habit into 
his catalogue of the original powers of the mind. He resolves 
the power of habit into the association of ideas. Dr. Reid, on 
the other hand, resolves the association of ideas into habit. 
His language is as follows: “ £hat trains of thinking, which, 
by frequent repetition, have beeome familiar, should sponta¬ 
neously offer themselves to our fancy, seems to require no other 
original faculty but the power of habit” And, referring to a 
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good extemporaneous speaker,-lie adds, “When a man speaks 
well and methodically upon a subject without study, and with 
perfect ease, I believe we may take it for granted that his 
thoughts run in a beaten track. There is a mould in his 
mind, which has been formed by much practice, or by study, 
lor this very subject, or for some other so similar and analogous, 
that his discourse falls into this mould with ease, and takes its 
form from it.”* 

Now, if this statement had been made to a mixed and not 
very philosophical assembly, for the purpose of securing popular 
effect, it might have passed without animadversion. But to see 
Sat issuing from the pen of a writer, who appears at times so, 
fully sensible of the injury which the philosophy of mind has 
sustained by the introduction of material analogies—and to 
find it in a work too, which was intended for men of thought 
and science,—and given, moreover, as a grave explanation of a 
well-known fact, and not merely as a figurative statement of the 
fact,—may well be regarded as ^passing strange ! A beaten 
track—and-a mould in the mind! What can the words mean 1 _ 

In defining the term habit, Mr. S&ewart says, that the word, 
in the sense in which it is commonly employed, “ expresses that 
facility which the mind' acquires in all its exertions, bpth 
Animal (query, what is an animal exertion of mind ?) and 
"" intellectual, in consequence of pratfice. We apply it to the 
dexterity of- the workman; to the extemporary fluency of the 
orator.; to the rapidity of'the arithmetical accountant. That 
this facility Is the effect of practice, we know from experience 

to be a fact». but it does not seem to be an ultimate fact, nor 

' • 

incapable of analysis. 

“ In the essay on attention, I showed that the effects of 
practice are produced partly on the body, and partly on thq* 
mind The muscles which we employ in mechanical operations 
become stronger and more obedient to the will. This is a fact 
of which it is probable that philosophy will never be able to 
give any explanation. 

“ But even in mechanical operations, tlie effects of practice 
are produced partly on the mind; and, as far as this is the case, 
they are resolvable into what philosophers call the association of 
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ideas; or into that general fact, which Dr. Reid himself has 
stated, ‘that trains of thinking, which, by frequent repetition, 
have become familiar, spontaneously offer themselves to the 
mind.’ In the case of habits which are purely intellectual, the 
effects of practice resolve themselves completely into this prin¬ 
ciple: and it appears to me more precise, and more satisfactory, 
to state the principle itself, as a law of our constitution, than 
to slur it over under the concise appellation of habit, which we 
apply in common to mind and to body. * 

The preceding account of habit appears to me to be rather a 
description of the consequences of habit, than a definition of the 
thing itself. Habit,_ strictly speaking, is Jthe regular and fre- „ 
quent performance of any particular mental or bodily^ action. 
When we say of any individual that he is in the habit of taking 
opium, we mean that the act of taking it is frequently repeated, 
and, perhaps, also at certain stated intervals, llie term, in 
short, denotes that which is customary. Habits, however, may 
be most advantageously contemplated in their immediate re¬ 
sults ; and the direct results of an habitual action are—an 
' especial tendency to that-action, and superior facility and 
excellence in its performance. . 

First, the frequent performance of certain actions, produces 
an especial tendency to them—and the frequent recurrence of 
certain states of mind, increases the probability of their return. 
This results, as Dr. Brown thinks, in both cases, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that innumerable relations of co-existence are thus 
formed between these actions, and states of mind, and otliei 
objects and events—so that theyare of necessity more frequently 
suggested to the mind. In the case of a bodily action, per¬ 
formed at various seasons, and under numerous and different 
circumstances, the occurrence of any of those seasons, or cir¬ 
cumstances, will suggest the action; the conception of the 
action will awaken the desire to perform it, (by suggestion, Dr. 
Brown thinks—the conception, and the desire, having fre¬ 
quently co-existed before; there does not appear to me, however, 
any necessity to caff in the aid of suggestion here,) and the 
performance of the action follows as a matter of course. In the 
same way, when a certain mental state has frequently existed, 
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many perceptions and events must have co-existed with it; it 
will, accordingly, be recalled by the recurrence of any of them. 
Emotions may, in this manner, in the opinion of Dr. Brown, be 
renewed or suggested, by the occurrence of circumstances which 
have co-existed with them; and the more frequently they have 
been experienced, the more numerous, of course, will be these 
co-existing circumstances ; and the consequent greater probabi¬ 
lity of the frequent revival of the emotion. In the case of a 
drunkard, for instance, the desire of drinking has, perhaps, co¬ 
existed with a particular hour of the day—with the perception 
of certain individuals, or certain objects. When that hour, 
therefore, arrives, or any of these perceptions occur, the desire, 
under the influence of the ordinary laws of suggestion, will im¬ 
mediately follow them. 

Secondly, the frequent performance of certain actions gives 
increased facility in performing them. It will be sufficient to 
refer, in confirmation of this statement, to the case of the rope- 
dancer. How is this to be accounted for? “The muscles,” 
says Mr. Stewart, “which we employ in mechanical operations, 
become stronger, and more obedient to the will ” “ This is a. 

fact,” he adds, “ of which it is probable that philosophy will 
never be able to give any explanation.” With great truth 
might this be asserted, if the fact were indeed as Mr. Stewart 
states it to be. To say that the muscles become more obedient 
to the will, is, in effect, to say, that the same cause produces 
different effects; which is opposed by all the principles of sound 
philosophy. On this point, the statements of Dr. Brown appear 
to me far more satisfactory. Previously to the performance of 
any action to which we have not become habituated, we know 
neither the particular muscles which must be employed to effect 
it, nor the particular degree of contraction of those muscles 
which may be necessary; nor, I may add, the particular state 
of mind, or volition, that is needed (for all bodily motions 
which aye not the result of compulsion must be preceded by 
volition, or there would be an effect without a cause) to produce 
the contraction. Through the influence however, of a perma¬ 
nent desire to perform the action easily, and gracefully, we 
make repeated efforts, and by this means we gradually discover 
what muscle must be contracted—the degree of exertion which 
is necessary—or, rather, perhaps, what is the particular state of 

o 2 
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mind which is followed, by the desired result. The motion is 
frequently performed through the influence of a permanent will, 
that is, a desire, to attain perfection; thus, as the volition and 
the motion frequently occur in the relation of contiguity, the 
former will suggest the latter. 

Class II. 

Of the Intellectual States of Mind, viz., Conceptions of Relation. 

We cannot long observe two or more objects together, with¬ 
out becoming sensible of certain relations which they mutually 
sustain: the states of mind, which constitute the conceptions 
of these relations, are what Dr. Brown calls Relative Sugges¬ 
tions. The power, which render-) us capable of experiencing 
them, is Relative Suggestion.. “ I perceive, for example, a 
horse and a sheep at the same moment. The perception of 
the two is followed by that different state of mind, which 
constitutes the notion of their agreement in certain respects, and 
■ of their disagreement in ee-tain other respects.” The radical 
difference which exists between simple conceptions, and con¬ 
ceptions of relation, is taken for granted - in our classification, 
and is clearly, displayed by the different manner in which they 
arise; for the latter class of c conceptions can only grow out of 
the consideration of two or more objects, or affections of mind; 
while the former class requires only one. The perception of 
a horse, for instance, may'suggest, in various ways,—by some 
resembling blemish, for example,—the notion of a cow; here 
the notion grows out of the contemplation of the object. But 
that conception of resemblance which is embodied in the word 
quadruped, can only arise on the simultaneous perception, or 
conception, of the home and the cow, or of some other four- 
footed animals. 

There is more danger, however, of identifying conceptions of 
relation with our sensitive affections, that is, with perceptions. 
“ Relation, proportion., and resemblance,” says one, “ are, in the 
first instance, distinct original objects of perception; we cannot 
examine matter, by any of our senses, without perceiving them. 
At the very same instant that perception makes us acquainted 
with the existence of external objects, it also makes us acquainted 
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with some of their more obvious relations. When equal objects 
are perceived, we see that they agree ; when unequal, we see 
that they differ; and the mind never loses sight of this com¬ 
parison of objects, which is suggested by its very first perceptions. 

A single object would leave an insulated, independent image 
on the mind; but the moment that another is presented, a 
comparison is instituted, and we are compelled to mark their 
agreement dr their difference. This is the first link m reason¬ 
ing when the objects are not presented simultaneously, when 
they appear together, perception enables us to recognise their 

apparent relation to each other.”* - 

This passage is, in more respects than one, open to criticism ; 
yet all remarks upon it must be forborne. I Uve quoted 1 
merely because it affords an apt example of the mistake against 
which I would guard the reader, viz., that we see the relations 
of objects as we see the objects themselves. The relations ol 
objects are not, I apprehend, perceived ; our conceptions o 
them owe their existence to a pqwer of the mind distinct from 
perception, though the exercise of that power may invariably. 
accompany the perception of two or more objects. The writer, 
to whom I have just referred, has overlooked this He takes 
it for granted that, because we are made acquainted with the 
relations of objects, at the same time that we are made 
acquainted with the objects themselves, we become acquainted 
with both by perception. This is not the case, I imagine, 

First, because brutes have no knowledge of the relations of 
objects ; at any rate, their conceptions of relations, if even they 
have any, are so faint and imperfect^ as to prove that the know¬ 
ledge of relations is not gained by perception. For in percep¬ 
tion, or sensation, they are equal to man. Their senses of smell, 
and of sight, are even superior to ours. If, then, brutes see 
things as distinctly as we do, or more so, and if relations ftre 
objects of vision, why is not their knowledge of relations as 

Secondly, the term relation, in its application to objects, 
does not, at any rate, always denote anytWg that essentia y 
belongs to those objects; and, therefore, relations cannot bo 
perceived. This statement may be illustrated by a reference to 

* Edinburgh Encyclopedia—article Logic, p. 124. 
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the relation of sire. We perceive two men: we 

of one, he i. W-* » ££.?iTs. is not an 

so, says an objector. 1 an > . something 

object of sight; it is not an absohite q*My J* ™ 1 U that it 

actually existing in him, like t e co perceived, if no 

to be perceived , in this individual would be perc ^ ^ 
man besides himself were in existence but in 
would appear to us neither tall nor . sh °^ thought 

Thirdly, we recognise related ° Hope L 

which never can become o je other- ioy and grief 

expectation, we at «nce»y. J tionB rf relations are 

are opposite to each otner. that is they are 

”lr’'When equal objects ard presented,” to.referagain to 
the statements of 

agree,but are appnsed <**f£*,* t add ed to the 

recognises relations a though it is not necessarily 

. powers of external perception, thougn 

connected with them. , recognises in external 

The relations which this general fac y o . 

objects, or internal Sections, are rnnumemble^butU.ey ^ 

of a very easy classification, a^rdmg^ t j 1)r Brown, 

involve, the notion of rolXrn of succession. 

Whrv 8 er°be“^ht o'f ft is phra*„^here is^r»d 

angles, and immediately ^“"^L.’no n„Ln 

^7 l S"^n7/ £ accent of the sun above the 

hohizon: and of the arrival of full and perl 
the relation of priority and subsequence, 
cause, the other the effect. 

Species I. 

Relations of Go-existence. 
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, f orm erlv explained * that is, which are considered 

the naaMrfa® J ^ what are in reality simple 

by us as if they c P ^ included Rations of Position, 

states of mind. In proportion) Degree, an d Compre- 

Resemblance o D ff , ^ of them is impossible; it 

hension. To illustrate On contemplating a machine, 

must suffice to not.ee oueo, two Oo '»““P S, 
end its system of wheels end pulbys, we ^ 

of the part, of cue complex objed, to the who 

see all that is to be seen, but we form a concept™. have 

_ tt ,e relation of would 

r»“^ e hld we ? not P the power of ^e ^on.^or 

HSt"necessary*to Ulusttote at 

to all. the foundat.cn of without which 

classification, and. consequently tree , and 

language conmst.ng on y P ^ „ proper 

nll-wonldt a burde/ under which the might,est mmd 
On perceiving ™rio»»“^“^“^^ 0 ^ points 

“SJoXmhlanee. those object, being 

Z^Ube" p”wei’ ofTor"mX 

Zl“g JEK « *— immediately aware that some 


* Vide pages 19—22. 
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agree, in contradistinction from others, in possessing a pnncip 
of vitality. Of these, some have reason, others not. Ot 'tne 
irrational tribes, some are covered with hair, others with scales, 
others again with feathers ; many have four legs, sever . on y 
two And thus what would otherwise have been an indis¬ 
criminate mass of beings, separates, in our mental vision, into 
distinct classes; while, to give utterance to those notions ot 
resemblance which arose in our minds on the percep ion o 
these objects, and which were the spring and the guide ot this 
mental classification, or rather perhaps which constitute it, we 
invent general terms, that is, words designed to express the 
resemblance recognised hy us in objects which we thus class 
together. “That in looking at a horse, an ox, or a sheep, we 
should be struck with a feeling of their resemblance, m certain 
respects,—that to those respects, in which they are teit to 
resemble each other, we should give a name, as we give a name 
to each of them individually, comprehending under the general 
name such objects only as excite, when compared together with 
others, the feeling of this particular relation,—all this has surely 
'nothing very mysterious abtut it. It would, indeed, be more 
mysterious if, perceiving the resemblances of objects that are 
constantly around us, we did not avail ourselves of language, as 
a mode of communicating to others our feelings of the resem¬ 
blance, as we avail ourselvee ef it in the particular denomination 
of the individual, to inform others of that particular object, o 
which we speak; and to express the common resemblance which 
we feel by any word, is to have invented already a general term 

significant of the felt relation. * B . 

No process could be more simple and beautiful, than the one 
which is thus described by Dr. Brown. That great Being who 
formed the mind, has imparted to it, not merely the power o 
perceiving the individual objects by which we are surrounded, 
but also of recognising the resemblances which exist among them. 
The notion of the point or points of resemblance, constitutes 
what we call a general idea—which idea, or notion, is embodie 
in a general term, as ‘a particular notion, or our notion of an 
individual is expressed by a particular term or a proper name. 
“ In the first place,” says Dr. Brown, “there is the perception 
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of two or more objects : in the second place, the feeling or 
notion of their resemblance, immediately subsequent to the per¬ 
ception ; and, lastly, the expression of this common relative 
feeling by a name, which is used afterwards as a general deno¬ 
mination for all those objects the percepts of Mm followed 
by the same common feeling” (or notion) “ of resemblance 
I have dwelt the longer upon this subject, because the state¬ 
ments which have been given, appear to me toremove entirey 
the veil of darkness which, till the time of Dr. Brown, hun 
over the points in controversy between the Nominalists and t 
Realists. During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, when 
ideas were regarded, as we have seen, not merely as something 
distinct from the mind, but as images of external ejects it could 
not fail to form a perplexing question, « What are general ideas 
The species or images of the Peripatetics, resembled of course the 
objects from which they came. But all objects of percep 1 
are particular objects ; there is no individual ^ng answering, 
for instance, to our general notion of a quadruped. It flowed 
then, on their principles, as there* could be no perception but by 
images-either that we have images, which are images m font 
of nothing—or that we have no general ideas corresponding to 
general terms ; and that words are the only objects of our 
thoughts in all our general speculations.f This was the contro¬ 
versy that existed between the Nominalists and Realists a con¬ 
troversy which, in the strong language 6 f John of Salisbury, 
even at that early period of which alone he could speak, ha 
already employed fruitlessly more time and thought, than the 
whole race of the Caesars had found necessary for acquiring an 

exercising the sovereignty of the world. 

Since the decline of the Peripatetic philosophy, the strict 
and proper realism of the ancient school has appeared m too 
grotesque a garb, to allow of its making its appearance even 
in the company of philosophers. Most of our modem writers 
have been Nominalists—and, some of them, Nominalists m the 
strictest sense of the word. Hobbes expressly declares, not 
merely “ that words are essential to gdheral reasonings, ant 
that without them all our conclusions would be particular, 

* Tage*485. Vide also Welsh’s Memoirs of Dr. Brown, pp. 271-274. 
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but that it is words which give to our conclusions all their 
generality.” And Mr. Stewart states, that “there are only 
two ways in which we can possibly speculate about classes of 
objects ; the one, by means of a word or generic term, the other, 
by means of one particular individual of the class, which we 
consider as the representative of the rest; and that these two 
methods of carrying on our general speculations are at bottom 
so much the same, as to authorise us to lay it” down as a 
principle, that, without the use of signs, all our thoughts must 
have related to individuals. When we reason, therefore, con¬ 
cerning classes or genera, the objects of our attention are 
merely signs, or if in any instance the generic word should 
recall some individual, this circumstance is to be regarded only 
as the consequence of an accidental association, which has 
rather a tendency to disturb than to assist us in our rea¬ 
soning.”* 

With all my respect for ‘Mr. Stewart, I am constrained to 
join Dr. Brown in thinking, that this rigid nominalism—the 
doctrine, that‘is, which affirms that we have only perceptions 
(which are necessarily individual or particular there being no 
classes of objects in nature) and general terms, to which no 
corresponding notion is to be, or can be, attached—is not more 
rational than the realism of the ancient schools.. “The very 
statement of the opinion 'is itself almost a sufficient confuta¬ 
tion;’’for, 

First, it supposes the invention of a word without necessity ; 
since a word, not designed to embody a notion that had arisen 
in the mind, was manifestly unnecessary and useless at its origin, 
and must remain so to the present day. Now, to suppose the 
invention or adoption of a word without necessity—a word 
which was not intended to express, and which does not express, 
what' we perceive, think, or feel—is to suppose what I can 
regard as nothing less than a self-evident absurdity. Such a 
word would be an effect without a cause. But for the miserable 
controversy to which I have referred, no one would have 
doubted that though? must, in all cases, precede language ; that 
. ideas, or notions, must exist before words. This is felt, by every 
one, in reference to words appropriated to individuals, that is, 
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proper names. We never invent and employ a proper name 
before the notion of the individual, who is to bear it has arisen 
fteS The very thought of aotmg in tin. menner 

involve, aWdity. Why. then, should the :to 
general term, previous to the nse of a general notion, and to 
which no general notion is ever to be attached, be regar e a 
less ebsurd 1 It is iu vain to attempt to reply to thm :reasonmg 
1 • „ ibpre are many who contend they have no 

general Motions; for it may be answered, first that- geneml 
terms were in use before their day, and may have been t 
“tton-if they proceeded from m.n-of those who hoi 
general notions; and, secondly, that, though the mdtvrdrf. 
referred to have no general notions in their «!/<*», they have 
them, like all other men, in their minds ; for, as a 

Second objection against‘their doctnne, I observe, with Pi. 
Brown “that their extension of general terms to some objec s 
onT not to all objects, implies some reason for this limitation 
—some feeling of the general agreement of the objects include 
in the class, to distinguish them from the objects not included, 
in it which is itself that very general notion professedly deme . 
We have, it i. admitted, general terms; now, rf these term, 
have no meaning, where can be the impropriety of arrangin 
in the same class, and designating by the same name, object 
1most dissimilar in their nature*?* What can there have been 
to prevent such a classification ? Why has it not, in pomt ot 
fectTemi made? On what principle has all classification 
actually proceeded ? How can a Nominalist defend one mode, 
Ind Repudiate another ? It cannot be because he recodes 
resemblances in some objects, and not in <> ^3 for, if he h^ 
a notion of resemblance, he has a general notion-a notion 
that is of a mere relation-of something, m other words that 
does not it may be, exist in the objects themselves, like thfeir 
colour, which would appear precisely as it does to m» ■* pre^ 
even if all objects but the particular one contemplated, were 

annihilated; but which is immedia ^ 

ception, or conception, of two or more objects, like the galvanic 
effect upon the tongue, produced by placing i e wee 
and silver. I mean that, consistently with his system ,*.™mm 
be thus • 'though, in point of fact, it cannot possibly be othei- 
wise. For what do the Nominalists mean by the classes and 
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hvnda of objects, of which they speak, and to which they confine 
the application of the general term? The very phraseology 
necessarily supposes the previous recognition of resembling 
qualities in the respective objects of each class; and this recog¬ 
nition—this notion of a common relation, is the general idea 
the existence of which they deny. What does Mr. Stewart 
mean by the “ common properties ” of a class,—the “ circum¬ 
stances m which the subject of our reasoning resembles all other 
individuals of the same genus,”—“the particular quality or 
qualities, in which the individuals resemble other individuals of 
the same class, and, in consequence of which, a generic name is 
applied to it ” ?* This language seems to me necessarily to imply 
all for which Dr. Brown contends in the following passage, 
though it altogether subverts the system of nominalism. “ We 
perceive two objects: this is one-state of the mind. We are • 
struck with the feeling of their resemblance in certain respects : 
this is a second state of the mind. We then, in the third stage, 
give a name to these circumstances Of felt resemblance, a name 
which is, of course, applied afterwards only where this relation 
of similarity is felt. It is Uaquestionably not the name which 
produces the feeling of resemblance, but the feeling of resem¬ 
blance which leads to the invention, or application, of the name; 
or it would be equally just and philosophic to say, that it is the 
name of the individual, John or William, which gives existence 
to the individual, John or William, and that he was nobody, or 
nothing, till the name, which made him something, was given, 
—as to say, that the name man, which includes both John and 
William, is that ( which constitutes our relative notion of the 
resemblance of John and William, expressed by their common 
appellation; and that, but for the name, we could fiot have 
conceived thpi to have any common or similar properties— 
that is to say, could not have had any general relative notion 
or general idea, as it has been wrongly called, of human nature’ 

of the respects in which John, William, and all other individual 
men agree.” f 


The remark of Dr. Brown is of great importance, that, when 
we speak of our invention of a general term, the phraseology 
exclusively applies to us, in the present mature state of our 
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language. If language had been of human origin, there would 
be Tittle doubt that Dr. Smith has correctly described the man¬ 
ner in which general terms came into actual use. The first 
words, in that case, must have been proper names These 
names were afterwards extended to similar objects ; the recog¬ 
nition of resemblance going before the extension, and guiding 
it—or why did not the savage give the name “ cave, (the word 
by which hejiad designated the first place of that kind in which 
he found shelter) to the first tree with which he afterwards met ? 
And though there is, in my judgment, sufficient reason to think 
that language was not of human origin, many words are un¬ 
questionably so ; and, in the invention and application of every 
new general term, we act on the very principles J>y which we 
have supposed the savage to be governed. “ The general term 
is not the Cause of the generalisation ; it is not at all essential 
*to it; it is only the record of a generalisation previously 
made.” It is an “ abridgment of language, rendering us 
capable of acquiring and -communicating information, with a 
facility and'a speed incomparably greater than could jiave 
been the case had language consisted of proper names alone. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it will be necessary 
to put the reader on his guard against supposing that & general 
notion is a kind of picture of on individual objed of the class 
comprising those qualities, and those qualities only, which 
belong to the whole class. Mr. Locke seems to have fallen 
into this mistake. “Does it not,” says he, “require some 
pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle for it 
must be neither oblong nor rectangular, neither equilateral, 

,* equicrural, nor scalene, but all, and none of them at once. 
We answer, the thing is impossible. A triangle must have 
individual properties ; a general notion, then, of a triangle is a 
contradiction in terms. But we may have a notidh of the par¬ 
ticulars in which triangles resemble one another. Similar re¬ 
marks may be made with reference to the supposed general no¬ 
tion of a man. “ The general idea of a man,” says Dr. Brown, 
“ who is neither dark nor fair, tall nor short, fat nor thin, nor 
of any degree intermediate between these extremes, and yet ib, 
at the same time, dark and fair, tall and short, fat and thin, is 
that of which we may very safely deny the existence ; for a man 
must be particular, and must therefore have particular qualities, 
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and certainly cannot have qualities that are iuoo^nt. But 
a dark and a fair man, a tall and a short »an, a fht end a thm 
man all a«ree in certain respects, or. m other words, ewrte in 
T^S relative feeling, or notion of geneml 
“ce, without a feeling .of this kind, we never W have 
thought of classing them together under one general term 
•We hi not a general idea of a man, but we are rmpressed 
^h a certain common relation of similarity of all the md - 
viduals whom, on that account, and on that _ account a^one, 
we rank together under the common appellation of men. 


Application of the foregoing principles to the Phenomena of . 

Judging, Reasoning, and Abstraction. 

These words have been usually regarded as denoting dis¬ 
tinct and original powers of the mind. I shall first give as 
• ment of the sentiments of, preceding philosophers, and then 
exhibit the light in which these supposed powers ^ 
by the doctrines contained in the foregoing page* Stewart 
after animadverting upon the vagueness with which the words 
reason, reasoning, understanding, intellect, 
have been used by-philosophers, proceeds to fix the prem 
signification of each term. The word reason was, he thinks, 
first used “to comprehend the principles whatever ey_a . , 

by which man is distinguished from the brutes. It de¬ 
notes” he says, at present, “that power by which we distin¬ 
guish truth from falsehood, and combine means for the attem¬ 
pt of our ends.” He distinguishes between reason and 
reasoning—the latter expressing only, as he conmves one ^f 
the various functions and operations of reason. The term 
judgment, Mr. Stewart thinks, is nearly synonymous with 
undemanding; the phrases “a sound urnierstandmg «^ 
sound judgment,” being equivalent, unless indeed, the former 
implies^ a greater degree of positive ability than the latter. He 
says however, that the meaning attached to the word judg- 
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ment by logical writers, is very different. By them it is used 
Tdlote a simple, undefinable act of the *u>d 5 or the power 
by which we are enabled to pronounce concerning the truth or 
falffy of any proposition, or the probability or xmprobabdity of 
any event. ^Dr. Reid considers judgment as an act of the mind 
bv^which one thing is affirmed or denied of another He states, 
that the definition must be restricted to mental 
denial Thfit restriction, however, appears m t le e ni 
itself (an act of the mind,) though it has been overlooked both 
bv Dr Reid and Mr. Stewart; for the expression of our judg 
y ta to others is not an act of the mind, but of the organs 
^speech The faculty of judgment, then, and the power 
of reason appear, in the systems of these distinguished wnteis, 
to be identical; while reasoning is a development or exertion 

° f To at the 0 general statements of Mr. Stewart much praise is dm, 

Thtv narteke however, too much, perhaps, of the character of 
They partake, anDear to fail in exhibiting 

mere verbal criticism; and they appear to 

what takes place in the mind, when we are sayl ,o judge o 
reason Fo/since words, descriptive of mental states or opera-- 
tions can at most only express the opinions of men concerning 

,, i inrlfrment or reason, is a distinct iacun-y 
““tZ'mml it is M impossible to explain what takes place 

^Ivedintoa mo™ “ 

odi e rr j a^ T „*. 

or when’ we feel that two is to four, as four is to eight 

by their union, this dreadful and destructive paasion. 
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Is there, then, any more general faculty into which the 
powers of judging, reasoning, &c., may be resolved ? To this 
question it is replied, that if the truth of the preceding 
statements be admitted, the general power of recognising 
relations will account for all the phenomena of reason, judg¬ 
ment, &c. If there be in the human mind the faculty of 
recognising relations, why should we conceive of another 
power to distinguish truth from falsehood—to decide on 
the probability or improbability of any event—to combine 
means for the attainment of ends? What is truth, in this 
connexion, but the conformity of words to things; that is, 
a relation? What is the probability of any event, but its 
accordance, or congruity, with the various circumstances of 
time, place, &c., in which it is said to have happened; 
that is, a relation ? What is |he adaptation of means, to 
ends, but a relation ? And, if such be the case, surely the 
single power of recognising relations, includes both reason 
and judgment, if there be conceived to be any difference 
between them;—as the‘principle of attraction accounts both 
• for the resistance which o body offers to our attempts to 
stop its descent to the earth, and to raise it after it has Mien; 

From the great importance of this subject, however, we must 
devote a little more attention to it. Let us take, then, the fol¬ 
lowing illustration: This picture resembles the original. The 
question is, “What takes place in the mind of an individual 
who asserts this?” It would be generally said, I presume, 
that the picture and the original are first compared with each 
other—the mind then judges that the former resembles the 
latter, and, finally, gives ^expression to that judgment in the 
words to which reference has been made. Now, I would ask, 
what is this comparison, but the simultaneous, or the imme¬ 
diately, successive, perception of the picture and the original ? 
and what is the judgment which is said to be subsequent to 
the Comparison, but the recognition of a relation—the relation 
of ^ resemblance, between the two objects of perception—a 
recognition which requires a power distihct frorn^ perception 
—the .' power to which Dr. Brown has given the name of 
relative suggestion ? No other power is necessary. 

. An act of judgment, then, as ft is called, when 1 the words 
describe a mental operation, is nothit^more than the reeogni- 
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tion of some relation between two or more oojeclk which either 
present themselves to the senses, or are objects of conception. 

I judge that A is actually higher than B, though at first sight 
it might appear to be lower; that is, I recognise the relation of 
position Which thegf bear to each other. I judge that this 
picture resembles my friend in certain respects, and that it is 
entirely unlike him in others; that is, I am impressed with the 
relations of resemblance, and dissimilarity, which exist between 
the picture and my friend. I judge that two is to four, as this 
latter number is to eight; that is, I am sensible of the relation * 
of proportion which the numbers bear to one another. I judge 
that a house consists of its foundation, roof, different apart¬ 
ments, &c.; that is, I feel the relations of these parts to one 
comprehensive whole. In all these cases the recognised relation 
is different, but the power by which we recognise it is the same; 
and, in each of them, it is the power by which we become sen¬ 
sible of relations in general To admit into our enumeration of 
the mental faculties two distinct and original faculties—one to 
enable us to recognise relations, and another to Snable us to 
judge—is an uncalled-fdt multiplication of original faculties. 
And to retain the latter phraseology exclusively—to say we 
judge that one object is higher than another, that'the picture 
resembles our friend, &c.—is not, •perhaps, so well'adapted to 
throw light upon what really take* place in the mind, as 
the phraseology which Dr. Brown’s system would lead us in 
preference to adopt. 

Such, then, is a mental judgment—it is a mere notion of re¬ 
lation ; and when utteranoe is given t$ it by words, it becomes 
a proposition. Two are the half of four. The words embody a 
recognised relation between two and four. “ The word animal,” 
says Dr. Brown, “ is a general term expressive of a particular 
relation of resemblance that is felt by us. A horse is an .atfimal? 
is a proposition which is merely a brief expression of this felt 
resemblance of a horse to various other creatures included by us 
in the general term.” 

Proposition!, then, being nowung more man expressions or * 
previously recognised relations, may be, of course, as various-as 
the relations themSelves which the human mind has been 
rendered capable of discovering. These are,*as we have seen, 
position, resemblance or Sifierenoe, proportion, degree, and 
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comprehension. We have seen the importance of one of these 
relations, viz., resemblance: the recognition 'of which is the 
basis and the guide of all classification. We proceed to exhibit 
the importance of another, viz,, comprehension; the recognition 
of which is, usually at least, involved in what we call an act of 
reasoning. Dr. Brown thinks that all thpse various relations 
may be resolved into the single relation of comprehension, or 
the relation of a whole to the separate parts included under it. 
It is not necessary, however, to push our analysis so far. To 
illustrate our meaning, we must explain what is meant by the 
term whole, in this connexion. A whole, then, be it observed, 
may be regarded by us as made up of parts, which admit ot 
actual separation from each other—as in the case of a book, and 
its covers, and leaves; or of qualities, which have no indepen¬ 
dent existence—as when we say of gold, that it is ductile, 
yellow, &c. And it must be especially observed, that the power 
by which we recognise the relation of comprehension, is in both 
these cases the same. “A flake of snow," to borrow the 
admirable illustration of Dr . 1 Brown, “ is composed of particles 
of snow which exist separately, and this composition of separate 
particles in seeming coherence, is one species of totality. But 
theksame snow, without any integral division, may be considered 
by us as possessing various qualities, which qualities are parts 
of our complex notion of snow, as a substance.’’* Now it is 
the faculty of relative suggestion, or the power of recogritsing 
relations, which enables us to feel that the flake comprehends 
the particles of which it is composed—qnd that our general 
notion of snow comprehends a notion of the various properties 
Avhich it possesses. 

An affirmative proposition of this kind is, then, built upon a 
previously recognised relation of comprehension; since it enu¬ 
merates or predicates some quality or attribute of a subject, 
which may be said to form a part of the subject itself, and the 
notion of which is a constituent of our complex conception of 
the subject. Th&sme quality of which we speak is compre¬ 
hended, and felt to*be so, with other qualities, iq^that general 
aggregate to which we state it to belong. Gold is ductile; that 
is, our complex conception of gold comprehends the particular 
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notion of ductility. Every affirmative proposition, then, of this 
kind involves a mental analysis of a complex notion. Our 
notion of snow is complex ; that is, it is as if it were made up 
of the conceptions of the individual qualities which the snow 
possesses. We cannot, accordingly, affirm stftpw to be white, 
till, by a process of-mental analysis, we have ascertained that 
whiteness is a constituent part of our conception of snow; 
though the proposition itself re-unites this elementary part to 
the complex notion again. “ It is, as it were, a little process of 
analysis and synthesis; I decompose, and, in expressing verbally 
to others the mental decomposition which I have made, I com¬ 
bine again the separated elements of my thoughts ; not, indeed, 
in the same manner—for the analytic process is as different as 
matter is to mind—but with the same feeling of agreement, or 
identity, which rises in the blind of a chemist, when he has 
reduced to one mass the very elements into which he had 
previously transmuted the mass, by some one of the analyses of 
his wonderful art.” . 

The preceding remarks will prepare the way for the statement 
of Dr. Brown’s doctrine concerning‘reasoning; v iz., that as ex¬ 
pressed in words, it consists in a connected series of propositions 
of the kind referred to above, each of which embodies and 
expresses a certain relation of comprehension. Man is an intel¬ 
lectual being; he should not, therefore, pursue the gratifications 
of sense only. The preceding sentence contains two distinct 
propositions; and the whole is an effort of what is called 
reasoning. Yet few things can be more manifest than that 
each of the propositions expresses nothing more than a recog¬ 
nised relation—the relation of comprehension. The first 
proposition exhibits something which forms a part of our com¬ 
plex notion of man, viz., intellect; the second, something which 
enters into our complex notion of an intellectual being; viz?, 
elevation above the pleasures of mere appetite. 

It is thus in the longest process of ratiocina tion. Such a 
process contains nothing but a series of propositions, embodying 
and giving Utterance to a series of mental judgments, viz., 
notions of relations; and, “ if we take away these consecutive- 
judgments or feelings of relation, we leave nothing behind 
which can b*e called a ratiocination.” “ In a single proposition,” 
says Dr. Brown, “ we take one step or feel one relation; in an 
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enthymeme we take two steps, or feel two relations; in a 
syllogism we take three steps, or feel three relations: whatever 
is affirmed in any stage of our reasonings, is & relation of some 
sort—of which, as felt by us, the proposition that affirms the 
relation is only taKerbal statement.” y. 

All reasoning^Ren, verbally expressed, consists of a series of 
propositions: it must, however, be especially observed, that 
every series of propositions does not constitute rearming. God 
is infinitely wise; man is prone to err; heaven is the abode of 
happiness • hell the residence of misery and despair. Here is a 
series of propositions, each of them embodying a judgment, or 
the notion of a relation ; but there is no ratiocination here. 
To constitute reasoning, there must be a certain connexion in, 
the propositions enunciated—a kind of thread must run through 
them, by which the last is connected as effectually as the second 
with the first. There are, then, two inquiries which present 
themselves here. 

I. What is the nature of this connexion of the propositions 
in a process dx reasoning ? and 

II. What is the principle’through the influence of which they 
arise in the mind in the order required ? 

I, What is the nature of this connexion of the propositions in 
a process of feasoning ? This will, perhaps, be best ascertained 
by examining a particular* instance of reasoning. Let us take 
the foflowing short one:—Man is possessed of intellect, will 
freedom, &c.; being endowed with these qualities, he is i 
capable subject of moral government. In this example, tin 
term man is the subject of the first proposition, and his posses 
sion of intellect, &c., its predicate. It will be observed, how 
ever, that this predicate becomes the subject of the secon< 
proposition, which, when fully expressed, stands as follows :—1 
heing possessed of inteUect, wiH, freedom, &c., is a capable sub 
ject of moral government. We are accordingly led, by thi 
particular instance, to the general doctrine, that, to confer upo 
a series of propositions a claim to the character of Reasoning, i 
is essential that the predicate of each of the propositions const 
tute the subject of the proposition which immediately follov 
it; in*that case, the predicate of the last wiE be as certainl 
connected with the subject of the first proposition,* as thoug 
they stood in juxta-position. By lengthening the precedin 
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series of propositions, the truth and importance of this state¬ 
ment will be rendered apparent. 

Man is possessed of intellect, will, freedom, &e. 

The possessor of intellect, &c., &c., is a capable subject of 
moral government. 

A capable subject, &c., &c., may expelfc tHSWiis conduct will 
hereafter undergo the scrutiny of the Judge of all. * 

In the abeve series it will be seen, that the predicate of the 
first becomes the subject of the second proposition,—and the 
predicate of the second, the subject of the third ; and, further, 
that the subject (man) of the first, is connected with the predicate 
of the last;—thus, man may expect that his conduct will here¬ 
after undergo the scrutiny of the Judge of all. The reason of 
this connexion will be apparent, when # is remembered, that 
each of the predicates declares what is comprehended in the 
complex notion expressed by its subject. The possession'of 
intellect, will, freedom, &c., is involved in our complex notion of 
man ; capacity of moral government is involved in our complex 
notion of a being possessirfg intellect, &c., &c.; and the certainty 
of the scrutiny referred to is involved in our complex notion of" 
a capable subject of moral government. . Now, if the second is 
involved in the first—the third in the second—and the fourth 
in the third—it is manifest, that the fourth is as rfeally involved 
in the first as in the third. And thus it is in every train 
of reasoning, however long that train m'ay be. An analysis 
takes place in our minds, of the complex notion denoted by the 
first, or original subject, in consequence of which we are enabled 
to predicate something of it That which is thus predicated 
undergoes a similar process of analysis, the result of which is 
embodied in the subsequent proposition ; so that when we 
arrive at the conclusion, how distant soever it may be, the last 
predicate is as truly contained in the first, as in its immediate 
subject, though this does not become visible to us till exhibited, 
as it were, in its elementary state, by the repetition of analysis 
after analysis. Dr. Brown compares the process to the decom¬ 
positions of the chemist, in which, after aifelyses almost without 
number have been effected, the last or ultimate substance deve¬ 
loped by the art of the chemist, was as truly involved in the 
substance* upqp which his operations commenced, as in that 
from which it was immediately produced. 
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IL What is the principle through the influence of which the 
propositions, in a train of reasoning, arise in the mind in the 
order required,—that is, in such a manner as to evolve the ulti¬ 
mate truth developed, or to show the connexion which exists 
between the cmauml subject, and the last predicate, in this series 
of propositions^^ To*illustrate this subject, let us suppose 
ourselves possessed of an obscure conception that the conduct 
of man -must undergo the scrutiny of the Judge,, of alL We 
examine what would be the subject and predicate here, if the 
conception were embodied in a proposition; and we do it with¬ 
out obtaining full conviction, because their relation, or agree¬ 
ment, does not, perhaps, immediately appear. In order to this, 
certain other; conceptions must arise in the mind—the concep¬ 
tion of man, for instate, as the possessor of intellect, <fcc., &c.— 
the conception that a possessor of intellect, &c., &c., is a capable 
and an'actual subject of moral government. How, then, do 
these conceptions arise in the mind ? Are they to be ascribed 
to what is called the sagacity of an individual, enabling him to 
perceive that they may be used as a kind of common measure, 
somewhat in the same way, that a portable piece of wood is 
applied to two immovable blocks, to ascertain whether their 
lengths are equal, or the contrary ? This is, no doubt, the com¬ 
mon opinion‘On the subject. “We have a certain sagacity,” 
we are told by one writer, “ by which we find out the intervening 
propositions that are so, and they are arranged in this order, 
because we have discovered them to be suitable for our measure¬ 
ment, and put them in their proper place.” “These inter¬ 
vening ideas, which serve to show the agreement of any two 
Others,” says Mr. Locke, “are called proofs. A quickness in 
the mind to find out these intermediate ideas, (that shall dis¬ 
cover the agreement or disagreement of any other,) and to apply 
tbpm rightly, is, I suppose, that which is called sagacity,” And, 
in another part of his work, he defines reason “ as that faculty 
which finds out these means and rightly applies them.” 

Dr. Brown maintains, on the other hand, that the interven¬ 
ing conceptions arise* through the influence of the faculty of 
suggestion, and according to certain laws, “ which are indepen¬ 
dent alike of our skill, and of any efforts which that skill might 
direct.” The conceptions which occur in our trains of thought 
do not, as we have seen, follow each other loosely, but according 
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to certain relations. There is a relation between the notion of 
man, and the notion of intellect—a similar relation between 
the notion of a being possessing intellect, fee., &c., and of one 
who is capable of moral government,-—and, finally, a third 
relation between the conception of a being is capable of 
moral government, and of one whose coMudffiust undergo the 
scrutiny of the judgment day. These different conceptions, 
then, may arise, and arise in this order, by the faculty of simple 
suggestion; and they might have arisen, had we not been 
endowed with the faculty of relative suggestion, without the 
recognition of any relation in the parts of the train. Possessed, 
however, as we are of this faculty, the notion of a man has no 
sooner produced that of intellect, &c., &c., than wa becomeiBen- 
sible of the relation which exists between them; and so in the 
following members of the train, till the relation between man, and 
the certain scrutiny of the judgment day, is at length evolved. 

The same writer shows most clearly, that the intervening 
conceptions in a train of reasoning, cannot arise by an act of 
will: and that the discovery winch they enable ns to make, of 
the existing relation between the stfbject of the first proposition,' 
and the predicate of the last, is not the result of any intentional 
application of them for that purpose. "A and D are before us, 
and have a relation which is at present unknown,'but a relation 
which would bp evolved to us, if J8 and C were to arise to our 
mind. Do they, then, arise at our bidding ? Or do they arise 
without being subject to our command, and without obeying it ? 
After the remarks which I have made in reference to intellectual 
phenomena, in some degree analogous, I trust that you axe able 
of yourselves to decide this question, by the argument which I 
used on the occasions to which I refer. The mind, it can 
scarcely fail to occur to you, cannot will the conception of B or 
0, however essential they may be to our reasoning; since r to 
will them—at least, if we know what we will, which is surely 
essential to volition—implies the existence of the very concep¬ 
tions which we are said to will, as states of the mind present, 
and prior to the existence of that sagacity which is said to 
produce them. If B and C, therefore, arise to our thoughts,-in 
the case supposed by us, it cannot be because we have willed 
them, but they must arise in consequence of laws of mind that 
are independent of our volition. In shgrt, we do not find them 
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out, as Locke says, but tbey come to us; and when they have 
thus risen in our mind, we do not apply them, as he says, 
because we regard them as suitable ; but the relation which is 
involved in them is felt, without any intentional application, 
merely in consequence of their presence together in the mind. 
The skilful application, indeed, of which he speaks, involves an 
error of precisely the same kind as that which is involved in 
the assertion of the volition of the particular conceptions which 
are said to be thus applied. It necessarily assumes the existence 
of the vfry relative feeling, for the rise of which it professes to 
account; since, without this previous feeling, the comparative 
suitableness of one medium of proof, rather than another, would 
not he known- The right application of fit conceptions to 
fit conceptions, in the choice of intermediate ideas, presupposes 
then, in the very sagacity which is r said to apply them rightly, a 
knowledge of the relation which the intermediate idea bears to 
the object to which it is appliedof the very relation, for 
discovering'which alone, it is of any consequence that the 
intermediate idea should be sJppliect”* 

* He afterwards adds,—and I believe the statement includes 
everything of which we are reaUy conscious in what we call an 
effort of reasoning ,—“ If we wish to ascertain the proportion of 
A to D, the -conception of these," as long as the wish which 
involves them remains, must, by the simple laws of suggestion, 
excite other conceptions related to them ; and in the multitude 
of relative objects, thus capable of being suggested, it is not 
wonderful that there should be some one, B or C, which has 
a common relation to both A and D; and which, therefore, 
becomes a measure for comparing them, or suggests this very 
relation without any intentional comparison.”-f- 

The sagacity of Locke, then, seems to be nothing more than 
a general vigour and richness in the principle of suggestion, in 
consequence of which, a vast variety, both of objects and rela¬ 
tions, arise to the mind, by means of some of which, the 
connexion is established between those subjects of our thoughts, 
whose relation we wish to ascertain. , 

We are all aware of the different length of time which is 
occupied by different minds, in travelling from the original 

e 

* Vol. II., pp. 561—563. Pages 573, 574. 
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premises to tbe ultimate conclusion. This may result from two 
causes. * 

I. From the different degree of rapidity with which the 
mind, in consequence of the unequal strength of the suggesting 
principle, runs through, so to speak, the series of' propositions 
which are usually necessary to connect the original subjects with 
the ultimate predicate ; or, 

II. From*the different number of steps, so to speak, which 
different minds require to take in arriving at the ultimate con¬ 
clusion. “ There are minds," says Dr. Brown, “which merely 
by considering man, and opinion, and punishment, (referring to 
his own illustration of the process of reasoning,) would discover, 
without an intervening proposition, that fallible man ought not 
to set himself in judgment as a punisher of the speculative 
errors of fallible man; there are others, perhaps, who might 
not perceive the conclusion without the whole series of pro¬ 
positions enumerated, though the conclusion is involved, as an 
element, in the first proposition, Man is fallible ; and, according 
as the particular intellect is more or less acute, more or fewer 
of the intervening propositions will be necessary."* 

Some highly-gifted individuals comprehend the various sub¬ 
jects which engage their attention at a single glance. While 
others reach their conclusions by a slow and laborious process, 
they gain theirs, as it were, by a* single bound. We talk of 
their possessing an intuitive perception of things ; and seem to 
think that they gain their knowledge by a process strictly mi 
gemris. In reality, however, there is no radical difference. 
There is as true a connexion between the first subject, and the 
last predicate, in any series of propositions constituting ratioci¬ 
nation, as between that subject and its immediate predicate. 
It is not in itself, then, more wonderful, that this connexion 
should strike one man, and not another, than that any relation 
whatever should be recognised by one man, and not by another. 
The radical cause of the difference, in both cases, is, it is con¬ 
ceived, the different proportionable vigour, &c., of the principle 
,of suggestion. - * ’ 


* Vol. II., p. 544. 
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ABSTRACTION. 

By most writers on mental science, abstraction has been 
regarded as a distinct and an original faculty, of the nature 
and office of which the following account has been given. 

Every object which presents itself to our view, possesses a 
combination of qualities. To obtain a knowledge of these 
qualities, it is necessary to consider them separately. Our 
attention must be directed to each distinct part of the com¬ 
bination, as if it were a separate object. This individual con¬ 
templation of qualities, necessarily supposes the existence of a 
faculty by which the mind separates the*combinations which are 
presented to it-to this faculty the name of abstraction is given. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that the precise office of 
"this supposed faculty is not always very definitely described. 
It is sometimes represented as the separate consideration of one 
object, or quality, which presente itself in connexion with others. 
We can thinly for instance, exclusively of the separate parts of 
any material or mechanical $hole, or of the separate qualities of 
bodies, without regarding the substances in which they inhere. 
In this manner, it is said, “ We can think of the leaves of a tree, 
distinct from the root—of the colour and length of an object, 
distinct from its figure and "breadth—of the soul as distinct from 
the body—and of ofie affection of mind, as distinct from all 
others." At other times, the faculty of abstraction is represented 
as the withdravmdent of the mi/nd from all the other qualities 
of the combination, in order to the individual consideration of 
one, which we wish particularly to examine. Mr. Stewart at 
one’ time tells us, that “ abstraction is that faculty by which 
the mind separates the combinations which are presented to it 
and, at another, that it is “ the power by which certain qualities 
are considered apart from the rest.” Thus we have at least three 
definitions of abstraction. It is the power of withdrawing the 
mind from certain qualities, when a combination is presented— 
* the power of separating the qualities, in this combination the 
power of considering one of them, apart from the rest, after the 
separation has been effected. 

In reference to the preceding statements, it is cheerfully 
conceded, that we do, in point of fact, frequently regard one 
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object, or quality, apart from all others; but the reader is 
requested,to consider, whether a distinct faculty of mind is 
required to enable us to do this. On the principles of Mr. 
Stewart himself, what is this separate consideration of qualities, 
but attention to them ? “ Abstraction,” he tells us, “ is that 
power by which certain qualities are considered apart from the 
rest.” “ Attention” he defines “as an effort of mind to detain 
the perception of an object (or a quality), and to contemplate 
it exclusively of everything else.” Unless, then, Mr. S. makes 
some nice distinction between an effort to contemplate qualities 
apart from the rest, and the actual contemplation of them, 
abstraction and attention are, on his system, identical. If this 
distinction is made by him, it follows that the actual considera¬ 
tion of a particular quality is abstraction; and that the mental 
effort thus to consider it, is attention ; a statement which is, to 
my mind, almost equivalent with the declaration, that .attention* 
is an effort to be attentive ! 

And if the consideration of certain qualities apart from the 
rest be regarded as an exercise of the faculty «f abstraction, 
why should not the notice which,4s given to one among thou¬ 
sands of objects, every day of our lives, be considered a mani¬ 
festation of the same faculty ? The sound of thunder is heard, 
we listen to nothing else. A meteor darts across the sky, we 
see nothing else. An officer pursues a suspected thief through 
the intricacies of a crowded city, he observes nothing else. °Is 
the separate consideration which is thus given to these things, 
an effort of abstraction ? 

If it be said that the withdrawment of the mind from other 
objects, that it may give its attention to those to which reference 
has been just made, is an exercise of abstraction, I answer, that 
the mind cannot be said, with any propriety, to withdraw itself. 
It doe§.,not leave those which cease to excite its interest, but 
is attracted by others which awaken a deeper interest. It will 
be found, I believe, to be a truth confirmed by experience 
that neither qualities, nor objects, will excite the separate 
consideration of the mind, in the sense which Mr. Stewart 
attaches to the words, which do not awaken some strong 
emotion. It is the excited emotion which detains, so to speak, 
the perception, or conception, by which it was occasioned; 
while, by a law of the mind, to which reference was made in 
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considering the phenomena of attention, all accompanying 
perceptions, or conceptions, fade and disappear. . 13 

accordingly said to withdraw itself from certain objects, or 
qualities, that it may fix its undivided attention upon others. 

Should it be alleged that abstraction, strictly speaking, is a 
separation of combination of qualities—the^withdrawment of 
some from the rest, for the purpose of individual and attentive 
examination—I would what is meant by the. statement ? 

It is impossible to withdraw qualities from the substances in 
which they are to be found It is further impossible to effect 
an actual separation in the combinations of qualities which 
present themselves to us. We can neither separate the colour 
from the gold, nor its yellowness from its ductility K it be 
said we can separate them mentally, I ask, again, a 1 
mental separation, but a separate consideration of the qualities 
•Do we any otherwise separate the ductility of gold from its 
colour, than by thinking of its ductility, and not thinking of 
its colour 1 This will not be pretended But, it will be said, 
we can thus mentally separate one quality from a combination 
'of qualities, with a view to** Aore particular examination. I 
answer, that the statement involves a contradiction ; it supposes 
that the separation is already made, when the mental effort is 
put forth by which it is to be effected. To attempt to separate 
the colour from the gold, supposes (if we know what we attempt) 
that we have separately considered or thought of the colour; 
that is, that the abstraction is made, before we attempt to make 
it. Any part of a whole may arise by one of the laws of simple 
suggestion; and in this way we are led to the separate con¬ 
sideration of that part, without any intentional withdrawment 
of the mind from the rest. 

Thus abstraction, classification, and generalisation are the 
result of suggestion; or of that faculty by which we recognise 

Our abstract notions of qualities, &c., are also derived from 
this faculty. Objects become known to us only by their 
qualities; the resemblances, accordingly, which we recognise 
in objects, must be in one or moye of their qualities. It some¬ 
times happens that our attention is directed chiefly to the 
objects as possessing similar qualities; “ But there ere other 
cases in which our attention is directed to the resembling 
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qualities, without referring them to the Objects in which they 
reside. Thus, in looking at snow, we feel a resemblance in the 
colour to that of a swan; and making the quality, and not the 
subject, the object of our thoughts, we have the notion of 
whiteness.”* 

Species II. 

Relations of Succession. 

These relations involve the notion of time; indeed, tie con¬ 
nexion which their subjects bear to each other, as prior or pos¬ 
terior, constitutes the very relation to which #e now refer. 

Of events and feelings which sustain this relation, some may 
be casually prior, or posterior; others may be permanently and 
invariably so. ' 

On the occurrence 6f tw<5 events or feelings, of this latter 
class, one of which is the immediate antecedent o'f the other,* 
the notion of their relation as cause and effect arises in the 
mind a conception, that is, of Jhe aptitude of one to precede, 
and of the other to follow ; so that 4 in all similar circumstances,, 
this will be the order of their occurrence in every subsequent 
period of time. 

The knowledge of this relation, or of the aptitudes of events 
and feelings to precede and fellow one another, supplies, in 
some measure, the place of history. When our minds recur to 
the ages which are past, we feel certain that, as it regards the 
changes which take place in the physical world, and the fluc¬ 
tuations of human thought and feeling, the occurrences of 
to-day may be regarded as a tolerably accurate specimen of 
what has been going on in the world since its creation. 

It supplies further, also, in a similar degree, the place of 
prophecy. It communicates, to a certain extent, the gift of 
foreknowledge. It lifts up the veil which hangs over futurfty. 
It enables us to declare not only what has been, but what will 
be—“to lead the future as if it were present.” If the con¬ 
templation of objects, as prior and posterior, gave us no convic¬ 
tion that in all future time the order oi their occurrence will, 
in all similar circumstances, Be the same, it is manifest that we 
should be utterly unable to take any thought for the morrow— 
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to provide against evil—to devjse measures for seizing and ap¬ 
propriating the approaching good. Nay, it is further manifest, 
that we should be unable to take thought for the present mo¬ 
ment. The fire that burnt us yesterday, would excite no dread 
of a nimilar fire to-day, Ujdt were not regarded as the cause of 
ofir pain. The food that nourished us yesterday, would prompt 
no exertion to obtain a supply of similar food to-day, if we were 
not impressed with a conviction of the relation of‘ that food to 
our JSlgvated strength and spirits. It does n6t appear that 
mere memory would be sufficient. We recollect that some 
time ago, perhajp at a certain hour, we entered a room, and 
began to sing, at the very instant when the ceiling fell with 
violence, inflicting a serious wound upon us ; yet we enter the 
same room to-day, after the ceiling has been renewed, at the 
same hour, and beg^ to raise the same notes, without the 
slightest fear of the recdrrenCe of the disastrous event—because 
we do not suppose that our singing was its cause. And such 
would be the case generally without the notion of causation. 
It is our conception of the fitness of some events to precede, 
and of others to follow, that‘renders the experience of the past 
any guide in reference to the present and the future. “The 
knowledge,” says Dr. Brown, “ of c these invariable relations of 
succession, becomes to us vnestimable —not as a medium only 
of intellectual luxury, but as > a medium of all the arts of life, 
and even of the continuance of our very physical existence, 
which is preserved only by an unceasing adaptation of our 
actions to the fitnesses or tendencies of external things.” 


Order II. 

OF OUR INTERNAL AFFECTIONSf COMPRISING OUB 

c 

The affections of this class, on the consideration of which we 
now enter, occupy a middle position between sensations and 
intellectual states of mind, and are to be carefully distinguished 
from both. Little caulion, indeed, is needed to avoid identify¬ 
ing them with the latter class, they differ so manifestly and 
widely from intellectual states, by that particular vividness of 
feeling, which, though every one understands it, none could 
embody in any verbal statement, as to render it not a little 
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surprising that the one should be confounded with the other by 
any who have simply remembered and compared, and have, 
also, loved or hated, desired or feared. It is difficult to account 
for the fact that this has been done by certain philosophers, 
without supposing that they had fallen, with Condillac* into 
the error of supposing that a state of mind, the result of a 
previous state, is only another form of that previous state. A 
certain emotion results from a certain perception—fear, for 
instance, from the sight of danger. But the fear, and the 
perception, do- not identiy The former is generically different 
from the latter. It requires for its existence a different power 
or capacity of mind. We should mistake the matter greatly 
were we to suppose, as some writers appear to haye done, that 
those perceptions which now kindle emotions, would have 
produced them without a capacity or susceptibility of emotion. 
“ We might have been constituted, with respect to our intellec¬ 
tual states of mind, so as to havejiad all the varieties of these 
—our remembrances, judgments, and creations of fancy— with-, 
out our emotions .”f It is a further mistake to suppose that a 
general power of emotion (if I may*6o speak) would have given * 
us our specific emotions. The mind‘needed what it has re¬ 
ceived from its Creator, the particular powers of loving, hating, 
fearing, experiencing remorse, &c., not one of which necessarily 
involves another; and, having received this mental constitution, 
the objects of love, hate, fear, &c., elicit their appropriate feelings. 

There is more danger, however, of confounding emotions with 
sensations than with intellectual states of mind—of regarding 
them, that is, as the dived, result of the action of some external 
body upon an organ of fense. In fact, it requires, in certain 
cases, some nicety of discrimination to distinguish between a 
perception or sensation, and an emo.tion. ' A dangerous animal 
is rushipg furiously towards us. * We are alarmed, or experience 
the emotion of fear ; and without care we might conclude that 
the animal is the proximate cause of the fear, as the rose, or 
the odour it emits, is the proximate cause of the sensation of 
fragrance when that beautiful flower is before -us. This would, 
however, be a mistake. The animal, or rather the light reflected 
from it, is the proximate cause of the sensation of vision, or, 


* Vide p. 144. 
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perceptionof’theanimal: andthis jpercep- 
t*wx is’fceproximftte cause of $he emotion of fear.* '■ 

•V'*v? w ’® Dfle our emotive.jiower lies between’the sensitive and 
' intellectual .parts of our nature, we see the origin of a tendency, 
tod- frequently displayed, to , depreciate its importance as an 
element of tide" mental constitution. It has been thought by 
some to partake of the grossness of sense, and to have “ a common 
quality with mere* animal nature,* “ so that whenever feeling 
is blended with thought, the pure quality of intelligence is 
somewhat debased, as if by the admixture of an‘earthly ingre¬ 
dient.’ This is altogether a prejudice, and a prejudice as 
injurious as it is unfounded ; for, unlike sensation, the power of 
emotion nee<js not the body to secure its development. Pure 
immaterial beings are as capable of emotion as man. The 
most exalted spirits before the thrqne, yea, the great Being who 
sits upon it, loves holiness and hates sin, and both with an 
intensity of ardour of which we can form no adequate con¬ 
ception. Our emotions, as we have seen,-! - constitute, partly at 
least, the ultimate springs whidh keep the whole machinery of 
the mind in motion. We derive from thein, it should be fur¬ 
ther remembered, the largest amount of our happiness. “ In 
short, says Dr. Chalmers, “apart from the grosser delights of 
sense and appetite, tliere would be no such thing as enjoyment 
of any sort without emotion.? 

The celebrated philosopher just mentioned, (who has written 
upon the emotions $ with great truth and incomparable beauty,) 
in vindicating the high rank he assigns to this class of the 
mental affections, states, in substance at least, that the intellec¬ 
tual is subordinate to the emotive partbf.our nature. We have 
been formed, not to feel that we may think, but to think that 
we may feel; so that, if the end be nobler than the means, 

“ fhen may the faculty of thosHemotions which truth awakens, 
be of more exalted character than the faculty of those.inteliec- 
tual processes by which truth is investigated.” 

Should any one doubt this, he may be reminded that with a 
higher order of faculties, “all our existing knowledge might 
have been realised without the intervention of any reasoning 
process at all." By one comprehensive glance a seraph disco- 

• Vide Note B. f Vide p. 51. J Vide Vol, V. 
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vers truth which we re«*ch b/a long and laborious process of 
reasoning; but the emofiops of a semph are nb’t less Static on 
this account. The object ofall our.investigating processes is 
to repair the deficiency of our intellect aid our senses >4o 
enable us to see at length,” what beings of more gifted nature 
see at once; and, were we preferred to the rank which they 
occupy, they are processes which might one and all of them be 
pensed with. But still the emotions would, retain their place 
and their importance in the constitution of our nature.” 

And since Go^ has formed the mind to think, -that it may 
feel it follows that a religion, if we may call it such, without 

whLh 0 G d t 6CtlVe f nd muti]ated reI ¥on- The revelations 
which God has given to us of his nature, his petfectiqps, his 

relations to us, his claims upon us, &c, were bestowed for the 
express purpose of kindling .veneration, and filial confidence, 
and devoted love. “Emotion is,” says Dr. Chalmers, “the 
terminus ad quem-and when that system which has usurped 
the name of rational theology, forbids emotion, it mocks Tnd 
nullifies the meaning of all thdfce prior mental .exercises on 
hich its claim to exclusive Jationality is founded. If man ' 
has been enabled here, in his measure, and accordife to his 
capacity, to see as a seraph 4 it is that, in the sam^measure 
and according to the same capacity, he may feel asi seraph— 

SsLies ” 8 ^ 10 l0Ve ’ and havaihe fore taste of seraphic 

There are two facts in reference to our emotions—to which we 
may advert more fully when we proceed to the department of 
moral scienee-which must not, however, be entirely unnoticed 

the mind* ^ ^ deVel ° P the P h y sical constitution of 

. is ’ tha * our emotions ar§ not under the direct con¬ 

trol of the will Unlike muscular motion, they can neither he 
produced^ nor destroyed by a mere act of volition. In this 
respect they agree with sensations. We cannot grow warm on a 
frosty morning, by determining to become so. In like manner 

nor! t / wm ’ When a tefrifying °*>j ect neither seen 
nor thought of, can produce fear; no effort of the will, when * 

such an object is before us, oan prevent fear. 

The second remark is, that our emotions are subject indirectly 
to the control of the will, in consequence of its power over 
. Q 
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muscular motion, and the current of our thoughts. In thin 
respect, also, emotion resembles sensation. If volition cannot 
warm us on a frosty morning, it can lead us to the fire, and 
then the sensation will be produced. If it cannot directly 
kindle fear, it can, by its entire control over the motion of the 
feet, place us in the vicinity of the terrifying object, and then 
the emotion will necessarily arise. If it cannot directly produce 
the emotion of gratitude to God, it can lead our contemplations 
to the amazing exhibitions of his kindness and love, and these 
contemplations will kindle the emotion. * 

It is probable that, if the full influence of the preceding 
statements in reference to the origin of emotion were generally 
felt, they wpuld lead to improved modes of practical. address 
in the pulpit. But on this point it would be out of place to 
enlarge. 

We have already seen that it is the business of- the mental 
philosopher to analyse, as well as to classify,—the former with a 
view to the latter. This statement is not less true with regard to 
our emotions- than to our intellectual’states of mind. It has, 
• however, been regarded by c vefy eminent writers as the best 
mode to classify the emotions, not in the’ir elementary state, 
but in those complex conditions in which they generally 
exhibit themselves in the world, and have received certain 
definite characteristic nanjeg; and, in the consideration of the 
separate affections, to state the elements of which the complex 
whole is composed. This is the method which will be pursued 
in the following discussions. 

In arranging all the vivid feelings, to which reference has been 
just made, under the general head of emotions, it is assumed 
that they do not admit of generic distinctions. Some writers, 
indeed, deny this, and place them in three divisions, under the 
generic names of passions/ emotions, and affections. In this 
arrangement they are supported by the authority of Dr. Cogan, 
in his work on the passions. This writer, influenced, as he tells 
us, by the almost universal disagreement among philosophers 
in their ideas conceding the precise nature of a passion, an 
emotion, and an affection, wrote his book to exhibit the genuine 
difference between them. The careful reader, however, cannot 
fail to observe that, so far from succeeding in his attempt, he 
has left a broader line of distinction between different kinds 
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of emotions, (some of which are represented as bodily and 
othe ra „ mental, affections,) than between a passion, an’emo 
on and an affectionthat he has proceeded on the radical 
mistahe of supposing that the nature of any state.or operation 
the mind may be ascertained by referring to the primitive 

iTT? *, tem w !f ch is “ ed to denote °* 

his statements are self-eontradictory,-and that the grossly 
matenal phraseology in which he has chosen to communicate 
his thoughts, is powerfully adapted to convey mistaken concep¬ 
tions to the minds of his readers. To speak of passion as the 
percussion of the mind, is to give no information, or to mate- • 
mahse the mind. To talk of the impetus of the passion upon 
the corporeal system is to fall into the same error.- Why does 
ie doctor write, while professing to admit the separate exist¬ 
ence of mind, as if mind and matter had common properties 
and were governed by common laws ? 

There is, then, we think, no generic distinctions among that 
large class of vivid feelings upon $he consideration of which we’ 
are now to enter. All may be arranged under the general term 
by which we have designated theifi. Still we do not wish to ' 
banish the terms passions, emotions, and affections. It is 
convenient to have words which mark different degrees of 
intensity and permanence in the same radical feeling as in 
grammar, it is desirable to invest fife adjective with different 
degrees of comparison. The word passion may be very properly 
retained to denote the superlative degree, so to speak, of any 
of those feelings which sometimes blaze with fierceness for a 
moment and then expire; or “to designate our desires 
when they become very vivid and permanent.” Thus we 
talk of the passion of the miser, the passion of ambition, which 
is only an exalted and lasting desire of worldly power and 
splendour. The word affection may be advantageously em¬ 
ployed to denote emotions when they exist in. a moderate 
and gentle state, and have the character of perpetuity • as 

the parental affection; conjugal affection, &c. Still’all * our 

states of mind, of this kind, may be ’arranged under the * 
general head of emotions. They admit of classification, like 
sensations; but they display no generic varieties. I proceed 
to state the principle of classification; and then to consider 
the emotions separately. 

Q 2 
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Very different modes of classification have been proposed 
and adopted by writers on this subject. “ Some have placed 
them,” says Cogan, “ in contrast to each other, as hope and 
fear, joy and sorrow, &c. Some have considered them as they 
are personal, felative, social: some according to their influence at 
different periods of life: others according as they relate to past, 
present, or ^future time ; as sorrow principally refers to things 
past; joy and anger to present scenes; hope and fear respect 
futurity. The academicians advanced, that the principal pas¬ 
sions are, fear, hope, joy, and grief.” “ Dr. hartley has arranged 
the passions under five grateful, and five ungrateful ones. The 
grateful ones are, love, desire, hope, joy, and pleasing recollec¬ 
tion; the ungrateful are, hatred, aversion, fear, grief, displeasing 
recollection/' 

Dr. Watts divides the passions into two leading classes 
•—the primitive and derivative. The primitive he sub¬ 
divides into two ranks. First, admiration, love, and hatred 
Second, the divers kinds of love and hatred ; as esteem, 
contempt, benevolence, malevolence, complacency, displacency. 

‘ The derivatives are, desire, aversion, hope, fear, gratitude, 
anger, &e. 

Mr. Groves’s system resembles that of Watts. Drs. Doddridge 
and Beattie appear also to have approved of it ^ 

Dr. Cogan’s classification as founded on the assumption that, 
in the nature of man; there is the principle of self-love, and the 
social principle. Some of our passions and affections owe their 
origin, he supposes ; to the former—others to the latter prin¬ 
ciple ; and thus are formed the two classes, into which he 
divides all our feelings of the kind we are now considering. 
Under each of these classes, he admits two orders: the first 
including those passions which are excited by the idea of good; 
the second comprehending those which are awakened by the 
idea of evil 

Dr. Brown’s arrangement is given us in the following terms : 
“ The most obvious principle of general arrangement seems to 
me their relation ter time — as immediate, or involving no 
notion of time whatever as retrospective, in relation to the 
past,—-as prospective, in relation to the future. Admira¬ 
tion, remorse, hope, may serve as particular instances to 
illustrate my meaning in this distinction. We admire what is 
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before us,—we feel remorse for some past crime,—we hope for 
some future good.” * 

There are other advantages of this arrangement, besides the 
one which Dr. Brown has himself mentioned. It is simple, 
and it is comprehensive. There are none of our emotions, in 
those complex states in which they usually present themselves, 
and to which particular names have been attached, which do 
not easily arrange themselves in one or other of these classes ; 
though, it must be acknowledged, that the elementary parts,' 
when the complex feeling ^analysed, are not invariably found 
to belong to the same class with the complex feeling itself. 

Dr. Cogan’s arrangement does not include all our emotions ; 
it rejects, as we shall afterwards see, the feelings of surprise, won¬ 
der, and astonishment: and it does not classify love-and hatred, 
desire and aversion, with our passions, but rather represents them 
as the causes of our passions. Indeed, the statements of this 
writer, on this point, constitute the most objectionable part of his 
book. They proceed, I humbly conceive, on a radically mistaken, 
conception of the nature of the hdman mind. We cannot think 
justly with regard to mind, without supposing that each of the ’ 
various classes of emotions which it experiences, presupposes, as 
we have seen, the existence <^f a power, or susceptibility, in the 
mind, of becoming the subject of that emotion. No joy, no grief 
no anger, &c., &c., could be felt, had-not the Creator of‘the mind 
imparted to it a distinct susceptibility (in the sense formerly 
explained) of experiencing joy, grief, anger, &c. Dr. C. has 
entirely forgotten this. He exhibits all our emotions, or 
passions, as he calls them, as necessarily springing out of one 
single principle, to which he gives the name of love to well¬ 
being. This he regards as the first and leading principle of 
our nature, and all others as the nepessary consequences of this 
principle, in beings similarly formed and circumstanced with 
ourselves. Implant in the mind of man this single principle 
and, without any distinct susceptibility of experiencing joy, 
grief, anger, &c., these emotions will, in the circumstances 
supposed by him, he imagine?, necessarily arise. On this 
statement I observe, 

First, That of the principle itself no intelligible account has 


# Vol. III., pp. 36, 87. 
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been given. What is “well-being?” Can any other conception 
be formed of it, than as a state in which the mind is in the 
enjoyment of feelings which have been rendered, by its very con¬ 
stitution, grateful to it ? What is love to well-being, but love 
to those grateful feelings ? Is it not, then, manifest that a 
state of well-being supposes the mind to have been endowed 
with various susceptibilities of grateful feeling, and that the 
individual who- is the subject of this state, is .possessed of 
objects adapted to develop these susceptibilities ? What is 
that well-being which is previous to contentment, complacency, 
delight, and other happy emotions, and the love of which 
actually produces these emotions ? Surely, well-being is con¬ 
tentment, complacency, delight, &e. I do not, I apprehend, 
express myself in terms of undeserved severity, when I say, 
that a system of philosophy, which commences by speaking 
of a state of well-being—or a grateful state of existence—as 
something which exists previously to all grateful feelings, and 
then proceeds to trace all these feelings to the natural and ne¬ 
cessary influence of love to this state of well-being, is radically 
• absurd. 

Secondly, I observe that, if a state of well-'being could be 
conceived of as existing previously to the possession of grateful 
feelings, love,to this state would fiot originate the emotions of 
complacency, delight, &c., yrjiich are supposed, by this system, 
to result from it. Contentment, complacency, &c., are states of 
mind produced by the possession of an object previously desired; 
the states of mind are in themselves delightful; but they exist 
only in consequence of a distinct susceptibility of experiencing 
them—or, in other words, because God has so formed the 
human mind, as that, when the object to which we have referred 
is possessed, the feeling of contentment, or complacency, &c., 
immediately arises. 

Had Hr. Cogan not embarrassed himself by attempting to 
trace all our emotions to this strange principle of love to well- 
being had^ he"reaollected, that all oUr emotions arise in conse¬ 
quence of the existence of corresponding susceptibilities_and 

had he classified love, hatred, desire, aversion, &c., among our 
emotions, instead of representing them as the causes of those 
emotions, he might, perhaps, have presented us • with an 
arrangement more worthy of adoption than that which is 
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founded on their mere relation to time. This latter classifica¬ 
tion is, however, so simple, that, without hesitation, we follow 
Dr. Brown .in adopting it. # 

EMOTIONS. 

Class I. — Comprehending those which are immediate ,. or 
• involve no notion of time. 

In this class may be included—cheerfulness in all its dif¬ 
ferent gradations—melancholy, surprise, wonder, astonishment, 
languor, beauty, deforynity, grandeur, sublimity, ludicrousness, 
moral approbation and disapprobation, love and hate, sympathy, 
pride and humility. 

The possession of some of the susceptibilities implied in the 
foregoing terms, renders us capable subjects of moral govern¬ 
ment; though none of them possess a moral character per se. 
Our business at present is chiefly to examine the nature of the 
mental affections enumerated above, that we maj gain a more 
accurate knowfedge of mind, as capable of experiencing them 
though it may be proper, as we "proceed, to point out, with 
reference to some of them at least, when, and how, they acquire 
a moral character. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

With the nature of this emotion all are acquainted. Dr. 
Brown has described it as “a sort of perpetual gladness.” It 
only approaches to perpetuity, however, in the young, and in 
some of the choicer spirits of our race, in whom it constitutes 
a kind of habit of mind, individuals, whose mental tempera¬ 
ture is rather grave than gay, and aged persons, generally 
speaking, enjoy not the constant sunshine of this delightful 
state of mind. It is, however,'a striking development of the 
goodness of God, that he has rendered the human mind sus¬ 
ceptible of the emotion. The habitual want of it, when such 
is the case, is at least generally to be ascribed to human 
perversity, and to the infelicity of circumstances which that * 
perversity has introduced. There are words of kindred import, 
such as contentment, satisfaction, complacency, gladness, joy, 
delight, &c. which some authors consider as the symbols of 
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so many radically distinct emotions, excited by the idea of good 
in possession. The fact, however, seems to be, that the emotion. 
denoted by all the words is th* same—that the feelings indi¬ 
cated by them are modifications of the simple emotion of joy. 
The terms, however, may properly enough be retained to exhibit 
different degrees of the emotion-r—or to mark a distinction 
between it, <in .combination with the conception of its cause, 
forming a complex state of mind, as in the case of complacency; 
and without any such combination, as in the case of cheerful- 
in ess. Contentment, satisfaction, gladness, joy, &c., are complex 
states of mind. When analysed, the elements presented are— 
the simple emotion of joy—and the conception of the cause of 
that emotion. They differ from each other only in the circum¬ 
stance, that the elementary emotion is more powerful in some 
than in others; rising, by regular gradations, from contentment 
f° joy, and delight. Cheerfulness is ,the simple emotion itself 
—for we are frequently “cheerful without knowing why’ — 
though the word denotes the emotion in its gentler state. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Of this term, together with several kindred ones, the fol¬ 
lowing account has been given. '^The lowest degree of painful 
feeling may be termed uneasiness. The word discontent is 
used when we are able, with some distinctness, to specify the 
cause of the evil suffered. Dissatisfaction is a higher feeling, 
of a painful nature. It supposes previous expectation, and 
present disappointment. Vexation arises from a variety of 
trifling and momentary troubles, which cross our wishes, and 
contribute to our disappointment. „It appears to be the exact 
counterpart of gladness, and ( is greatly heightened and modified 
by surprise and unexpectedness. It discovers itself by lively 
expressions of displeasure, and sometimes by violent affections 
of the animal part of our nature. Sorrow is the direct oppo¬ 
site of joy ; and denotes a more permanent state of mind than 
what exists under the influence of the above-mentioned feelings. 
Grief, and sorrow, are nearly synonymous terms ; only grief is 
more commonly applied to the first' and more violent excite¬ 
ments of sorrow; and sorrow to the more settled and lasting 
affection of grief. Hence sorrow remains, when grief has 
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Subsided. Thus the death of a dear relative, or friend, may- 
produce a paroxysm of grief, so .violent, that even the term 
transport is sometimes applied^© express its power ; thus con¬ 
veying the idea, that the mind is carried beyond itself by its 
force. In this instance, it is the exact counterpart of lively 
delight. The conception of the loss, however, thus producing 
violent grief, may become, by degrees, so chastened and mo¬ 
dified, as t« settle into sorrow. The external indications of 
this passion are sometimes extremely violent, and even when 
subsided, they leave traces and marks of their influence on the 
animal frame, and on the habits of the mind. Objects that 
once excited pleasure, become invested with gloom ; one cln«n 
of associations predominates over all the rest. Jn numerous 
cases, the imagination receives an amazing stimulus from the 
excitement of sorrow; and, the power of memory becomes 
unusually vivid and strong. Hence the loss is aggravated; 
the mind indulges its reveries of woe ; and it sometimes 
happens that the grief is so long nourished, and one train of 
painful associations becomes so* marked and predominant, as 
to suspend or derange the right, mse of the rational powers. - 
There are occasionally produced, in some instances, the raging 
of madness, and, in others, the morbid sadness of melancholy. 
The passion of sorrow,” adds this writer, “ is peculiarly distin¬ 
guished as being of a tacit, uncommunicative nature. Unlike 
joy, it wishes not' to excite kindred feelings in others; it is 
marked by silence ; and, retiring into the scenes of privacy, 
it weeps alone. ‘ Peter went out to weep.’ It is not till the 
passion of sorrow has subsided into an affection, that it becomes 
capable of what is called the luxury of grief In f.hig state, 
the communication of the feeling may be a source of gratifi¬ 
cation.” 

The preceding statements represent the words explained,, as 
denoting the same radical emotion in different degrees, or* as 
existing in combination with some other feeling. The radical 
emotion is grief; which constitutes, as Dr. Brown thinks, one * 
of the elementary emotions. It is capable, like the qualities of. 
material objects, of various degrees of “intension.” At one 
time, it may be found in* its elementary state ; at others, in 
combination with some conception or notion, forming with it a 
complex state of mind—but the radical emotion is the same in 
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all. And since, in classifying our emotions, we do not, on 
various accounts, regard them in their elementary principles, 
but in those complex condition^in which they generally present 
themselves to our view, it follows that the same emotion, when 
in combination with a certain conception, and when it presents 
itself, in its elementary state, may admit of being arranged 
differently. t This is the case with regret, and melancholy, or 
sadness. In mere sadness, there may be no notion,,of the cause 
of the emotion ; we are melancholy, we know not why; but in 
regret, the same emotion is combined with a conception of its 
cause; we must regret something. And, as the cause of regret 
must be a past event, regret is classed by Dr. Brown among 
our retrospeptive emotions. Whether this does not go far to 
prove that a more philosophic arrangement of our emotions 
than that which he adopts, and r which is here followed on 
account of its simplicity, might have been suggested, I will 
not undertake to say. 

. Dr. Brown describes melancholy as “ that state of mind which 
intervenes between the absolute affliction of some great cala¬ 
mity, and that peace which, afterwards succeeds to it.” This 
description supposes that time has an influence in softening 
violent grief into melancholy,—an influence which has been 
remarked upon, as frequently as it'lias been observed, though I 
am not aware that any writes, besides Dr. Brown, has presented 
us with any statement which can claim the character of a phi¬ 
losophical explanation of the phenomena. The amount of his 
statements is as follows: The grief is, at first, pure, unmixed 
grief. By the laws of association, however, through the influence 
of which any simple feeling may be rendered complex, this grief 
is combined with other feelings produced by passing events, so 
that,' partaking gradually less and less of the nature of that 
pure affliction which constituted the original sorrow, it becomes 
at length so much softened and diversified by repeated combi¬ 
nations, as scarcely to retain the same-'character, and to be 
rather sadness, or a sort of gentle tenderness, than affliction. 

Further, with the original feeling, all surrounding objects 
are at first strongly associated, so that the sight of any one of 
them recalls- that feeling—when th§ mind has been momen¬ 
tarily diverted—by the ordinary laws of suggestion; that is, as 
We say, in popular phraseology, renews the grief. By degrees, 
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however, these surrounding objects become associated with 
other feelings, which they recall more frequently than the ori¬ 
ginal feeling, in consequence of one of the secondary laws of 
suggestion. Thus the melancholy is less frequently excited, 
because fewer objects now recall it; and it is, at the same time,’ 
gentler when it is renewed. 


stlRPRISE, WONDER, AND ASTONISHMENT. 

The states of mind denoted by these words are denominated 
by Dr. Cogan, “Introductory Emotion#’ It did not appear 
to him possible to trace them to the influence of what he calls 
the leading principle of our nature, viz., love to. well-being. 
I hey could not, accordingly, be comprehended in his enumera¬ 
tion of the passions, &c.; he felt constrained to station them in 
a position which is almost as singular as the very remarkable 
language he employs concerning them. “ Being,” says he, “ a 
class of emotions in which distinct ideas of good or evil are’not 
present to the mind, they may enlist themselves’under either 
division that is, under the division of passions and affections ' 
which are excited by the idea of good—or, those which are 
awakened by the idea of evijL But if, when these emotions, as 
he calls them, arise, no ideas of good or evil are present to the 
mind, by which they may be excised; and, a fort iori, if emo¬ 
tions are not mental affections—if they are the effects produced 
by powerful excitements of mind upon the body (the sense in 
which he avows his intention of using the term)—it is perfectly 
manifest that they ought not to be placed in either division, 
it is impossible to attach any definite meaning to some of the 
subsequent statements of this writer ; but it would seem to be 
his idea, that an object, in itself adapted to awaken a certain 
afieetiop, produces, when it appears suddenly and unexpectedly 
a more than ordinarily vigorous excitement of that affection’ 
i he mental feeling, in this case, is not different In kind from 
the ordinary instances of it, but in degree only; so that sur¬ 
prise is not a distinct mental feeling, bdt merely the novelty . 

and unexpectedness of an event, imparting increased vividness 
to other feelings. * * 

The error, that no distinct emotion, or mental feeling, is de- 
no e y any of the terms to which we now refer, was com- 
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mitted also by Dr. Adam Smith. “ Surprise,” says this writer, 
“is not to be regarded as -an original emotion, of a species 
distinct from all others. The violent and sudden 5 chang# pro¬ 
duced upon the mind, when an emotion of any kind is brought 
upon it, constitutes the whole nature of surprise;* that is, a 
sudden change from grief to joy, orfrom joy to grief, is surprise.” 
We would ask here, What is this change ? It is neither the 
grief nor the joy, but the cessation of one, and the commence¬ 
ment of the other. How, then, it can have happened, that the 
mere termination of grief, and the beginning of sorrow, could ,■ 
be regarded by Dr. Smith as an emotion (for his language im¬ 
plies that surprise is an emotion, though not an original one) 
is certainly adapted to produce in us that change which is thus 
singularly designated. “ If there be any emotion, 5 ’ says Dr. 
Brown, “ which is truly original* it really seems to me very 
difficult to discover one which could have a better claim to this 
distinction than surprise. It certainly is not involved in either 
of the successive perceptions, or conceptions, or feelings of any 
kind, the unusual successions df which appear to us surprising; 
'and if it be not, even in the slightest degree, involved in either 
of them separately, it cannot be involved in the two, which 
contain nothing more, as successive, than they contained sepa¬ 
rately. When the two are regarded by the mind as objects, 
indeed, they may give rise to- feelings which are not involved in 
themselves, and the emotion of surprise may be, or rather truly 
is, one of these secondary feelings ; but the surprise is then an 
original emotion, distinct from the primary states of mind which 
gave birth to it, indeed, but do not constitute it. Sudden joy 
and sudden sorrow, even in their most violent extremes, might 
succeed each other reciprocally, in endless succession, without 
exciting surprise, if the miijd had been unsusceptible of any 
otljer feelings than joy and sorrow. Surprise is evidently not 
joy,—it is as evidently not sorrow,—nor is it a combination of 
joy and sorrow;—it is surely, therefore, something different 
from both; and we can say with confidence, that before the 
mind can be astonished at the succession of the two feelings, it 
must have been rendered susceptible at least of a third feeling. ”f 

If the statements of Dr. Smith are correct, why are not 

* • 

f % 

• Vide Essays on Philosophical Subjects, p. 6. t Vol. III., pp. 88, 64. 
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animals in general susceptible. of surprise, and wonder, and 
astonishment, as well «s the -hqman face; for they experience 
sudden transitions from joy ho Sorrow,- and from sorrow to joy ? 

There is, then,' we ‘ conceive, an original susceptibility of 
mind, of which brutes are. destitute, rendering us capable of a 
specific emotion at the occurrence of anything unexpected, new, 
vast, &c. To attempt to, describe tlje feeling is absurd. All 
the simple feelings of our nature must be experienced in order 
to be known; nothing more can be done by us than to point 
out the circumstances in which they ordinarily arise. There is 
one question, however, to which a little attention must be 
devoted ; viz., Is the emotion, designated by the various words, 
surprise, wonder, and astonishment, strictly speaking, one emo¬ 
tion, or as different as the words by which it is denoted ? The 
latter appears to be the more common opinion. It is supported 
by the weight of Dr. Smith s authority, although his statements, 
on this point, appear to be necessarily at variance with his 
doctrine, that surprise is. not an original emotion. What is 
new and singular, he conceives to excite that feeling, or senti¬ 
ment, as he calls it, which, in strict propriety, is termed wonder;’ 
what is unexpected, that different feeling which is commonly 
called surprise. “We wonder at all extreme and uncommon 
objects—at all the rarer phenomena of nature—at meteors, 
comets, and eclipses at singular ^plants and animals; and at 
everything, in short, with which we have been before either 
little, or not at all, acquainted; and we still wonder, though 
forewarned of what we are to see. We are surprised at those 
things which we have seen often, but which we least of all 
expected to meet with in the place where we find them; we 
are surprised at the sudden appearance of a friend, whom we 
have seen a thousand times, but wfcom we did not imagine that 
we we^e to see then.”* 

Some of my readers may be ready to imagine that the pre¬ 
ceding distinction is perfectly accurate, and that the point is 
established beyond controversy, that surprise and wonder are 
radically different emotions. And yet what does Dr. a really, 
prove, more than that the same emotion may appear under 
different modifications-and that the law of custom, which 


Philosophical Essays, p. 2. 
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regulates'the use of words, directs us to employ the term sur¬ 
prise, when exhibiting one of its modifications, and wonder, 
when pointing out another ? A certain quadruped is called a 
calf in one stage of its existence, and a cow in another; we can¬ 
not, accordingly, use the terms convertibly; so that, reasoning 
on Dr. Smith’s principles, we ought to believe that the calf and • 
the cow are -totally different animals. The circumstance which 
misled Dr. Smith is one, the influence of which has been more, 
than once adverted to,—he has attended more to the acceptation 
of terms, than to what takes place in the mind when we are 
said to feel surprise, or wonder, or astonishment. 

The statements of Dr. Brown, on this subject, are especially 
worthy of attention. “ When new and striking objects occur, 
or when familiar objects present themselves in unexpected 
situations, a certain emotion arises; to which we give the name 
of surprise, or astonishment, or wonder, but which, as an emo¬ 
tion, is the same, though different names may be given, with 
distinctive propriety, to this one emotion —when combined, or 
not combined, with a process of rapid intellectual inquiry, or 
with other feelings of the c same class. When the emotion 
arises simply, it may be termed, and is more commonly termed, 
surprise;—when the surprise, thu^ excited by the unexpected 
occurrence, leads us to dwell upon the object which excited it, 
and to consider in our minds 'what the circumstances may have 
been which have led to the appearance the object, tK& sur¬ 
prise is more properly termed wonder,—which, as we may dwell 
upon the object long, and consider the possibilities of many 
circumstances that may have led to the unexpected introduction 
of it, is, of course, more lasting than the instant surprise which 
was only its first stage.”* 

The description given by this able writer of the circumstances 
in which the emotion of surprise, or wonder, arises, leads- me to 
remark upon another question^suggested by him ; viz., whether 
the same events which exqjte wonder in us, produce the same 
emotions in the mind of an infant; for since everything is new 
to an infant, those occurrences which are very remarkable to 
us, are not more remarkable to an infant than common and 
every-day events. Does the feeling of surprise attend, then. 


Yol. III., p. 57. 
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W t ^ e -n aS p° finfa T fc !V th ? PerCCpti0n of ever y ob J e ct and effect? 
With Dr. Brown, I think not. That feeling is manifestly in¬ 
consistent with a state of utter ignorance. It supposes, in the 
circumstances in which it arises, the knowledge of other cir- 
•cumstances, which were expected to occur ; for there must be 
unexpectedness, as well as novelty, in events, or objects, which 
awaken surprise. Now, as all expectation supposes previous 
experience—pur knowledge of the future being derived from 
the past,—it follows that infants, who have no experience, 
cannot be the subjects of surprise. 

The moralist cannot pass from the consideration of this emo¬ 
tion, without noticing its importance to our safety and happi¬ 
ness. “It is in new circumstances that it is most necessary for 
us to be upon our guard; because, from their novelty, we can¬ 
not be aware of the effects that attend them, and require, there¬ 
by more than usual caution, where foresight is impossible 
But if new circumstances had not produced feelings peculiarly 
vivid little regard might have been paid to them, and the evil. 
therefore, might have been suffered, before alarm was felt! 
Against this danger, nature has most providentially guarded us * 
We cannot feel surprise, without a more than ordinary interest 
m the objects which may have excited this emotion, and a con¬ 
sequent tendency to pause, till their properties have become, in 
some degree, known to us. Our astonishment may, therefore 
be considered as a voice from that Almighty goodness, which 
constantly protects us, that, in'circumstances in which inatten¬ 
tion might be perilous, whispers, or almost cries to us, Beware ! ”* 

LANGUOB. 

The term languor is used to designate that mental weariness 

from ‘a i ™ felt ;- and ’ thWore > a11 understand, which arises 
irom » long continuance of one unvaried object, or from.a 

SVi 0 '! 8 80 nearly S ^ miIar ’ 83 8carcel y to appear 
varied. Such is the constitution of the mind, that objects • 

originally pleasing, if forced upon our view for a long period of 

me gradually cease to interest, and faeodhe at len^actually ' 

zftJlr ft r; Mch w r at ***** « ^ 

ore tiresome and offensive, by the same means. 


Brown, Vol. III., p. 65? 
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In imparting to the human mind the susceptibility of ex¬ 
periencing this emotion, the great Being who created it has 
supplied us with a powerful stimulus to that state of action for 
which we are formed. The feeling of languor, of which we now 
speak, “ is to the mind what the corresponding pain of hunger" 
is to our bodily health. It gives an additional excitement even 
to the active ; and to far the greater number of mankind it is, 
perhaps, the only excitement which could rouse them, from the 
sloth of ease, to those exertions by which their intellectual and 
moral powers are, in some degree at least, more invigorated;— 
or' by which, notwithstanding all their indifference to the 
welfare of others, they are forced to become the unintentional 
benefactors of that society, to which otherwise they might not 
have gi\5pn the labours of a single solitary exertion, or even of 
a single thought.”* 


BEAUTY. 

On this subject, with reference to which so much has been 
written, it will probably most contribute to the satisfaction of 
the reader,, to give an extended outline of the views of one of 
our most distinguished writers, apd to compare them with the 
statements of others who have attained great celebrity, en¬ 
deavouring to hold the critical balance with a steady and an 
impartial hand. Fox' various reasons I select the statements of 
Dr. Brown. 

The term beauty, according to this writer, denotes an emo¬ 
tion, not a sensation. It is not the direct result, that is, of the 
influence of anything external, upon an organ of sense ; it is a 
feeling subsequent to the perception, or conception, of the object 
termed beautiful; and is, in, this respect, s imilar to the emotion 
of« hope, or fear, which does not arise in consequence’ of the 
possession of the sensitive powers merely, but of a susceptibility 
.of mind enjoyed in addition to them. The bearing of this 
statement on some of the controverted points with reference to 
beautyj, will be afterwards seen. 

Wlat we thus properly term, however, the emotion of beauty, 
is not one feeling’ of our mindj |>ut many feelings, differing 


• Vol. ill., p . 70. 
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widely, as in the case of colours, among themselves, yet suf¬ 
ficiently analogous to justify us in comprehending them under 
the same general tapn. 

The term beauty necessarily denotes a pleasing'emotion; 
for it is found, when analysed, to be a modification of joy, one 
of the elementary feelings to which our emotions are reducible. 
All objects which agree in exciting this pleasing emotion, we 
denominate beautiful, and for that reason ; as we call a certain 
substance sweet, which produces the sensation of sweetness. 
Beauty, like sweetness, is an affection of mind, and of mind 
only. It cannot exist in material objects. It is not an exter¬ 
nal entity ; tmd, therefore, to inquire into a supposed common 
quality, to which we give the name of beautiful, in the all but 
infinite variety of objects which, excite the emotion, i& absurd. 

1 he absurdity, however, has been committed; and, by some, 
beauty is said to be a waving* line; by others, a combination of 
certain physical qualities, &c.; as if, says Dr. Brown,‘beauty 
were anything in itself, and were not merely a general name 
for all those pleasing emotions, •which forms, colours, sounds, 
motions, &c., produce. , 

This tendency of the mind to regard beauty as some actual 
and external essence, to be found in every object that awakens 
the emotion, is resolved by Df» Brown into the general tendency 
of the mind to transfer its feelings to the objects whicftproduce 
them. The delight which the beautiful object yields we transfer 
to it, combining it, at least partially, with our very conception 
of the object as beautiful When we come, indeed, to philoso¬ 
phise on the subject, we should say, that external beauty is 
simply that which excites a certain delightful emotion; but 
when the beautiful object is before us, and we feel its influence, 
we are in danger of conceiving'it to contain in it the vefy 
delight which we feel; so that it would remain beautiful though 
no eye were ever to behold it. A similar transfer takes place 
with regard to odours and tastes, and especially colours. What 
are fragrance and colour in a rose ? * Nothing, surely, resembling 
our sensations. We admit at once, whgn questioned'on the 
subject, that they are only the unknown causes*of certain well- 
known sensations. Ye_t r wh"en the sensations are actually ex¬ 
perienced, ,we forget this; we transfer*what we feel, to the rose ; 
we are apt then to suppose that a charin* somewhat-resembling 

B 
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our sensation of fragrance, floats around the flower itself, and 
exists-there independently of our feeling. And with regard to 
colour especially, “ it is impossible for us 4o look on what we 
philosophically regard as the unknown causes of our sensations, 
without blending with them the very sensations which they 
awaken, and seeing, therefore, in them the very greenness and 
redness which are feelings of our minds.” 

This tendency to spiritualise matter, by regarding it, at least 
momentarily, as the subject of feelings which can only exist in 
the mind, was noticed long ago by D’Alembert. “ The bias,” 
says he, “we acquire in consequence of habits contracted in 
infancy, to refer to a substance material and divisible, what 
really belongs to a substance spiritual and simple, is a thing 
well wo)|thy of the attention of metaphysicians. Nothing,” 
he adds, “ is perhaps more extraordinary, in the operations of 
mind, than to see it transport its sensations out of itself, and to 
spread them, as it were, over a substance to which they cannot 
.possibly belong.” “It would be difficult,” says Mr. Stewart, 
when quoting these words, “ to state the fact in terms more 
brief, precise, and perspicuous.” We may subscribe to this 
judgment of Mr. Stewart, but not to the opinion of D’Alembert, 
that the fact in question is most wonderful. Nothing, on the 
contrary, appears more natural than to regard the cause as 
bearing some resemblance, to the effect; and the transfer of 
colour to external objects, is only a particular manifestation of 
this natural tendency. 

Thus beauty, according to Dr. Brown, is an emotion that is 
pleasing, an emotion which we diffuse over and combine with 
our conception of the object that may have excited it; and 
these two circumstances, he adds—“ the pleasing nature of the 
emotion itself, and the identification of it with the object that 
excited it,—are the only circumstances that are essential to it 
in all its varieties.” 

The transfer, however, of Jbhis pleasing emotion to the exter¬ 
nal object, implies its previous existence; and the recollection 
of this self-evident truth suggests the important inquiries, 
How does it come to pass, that certain objects only excite this 
pleasing emotion ? and from whence do they derive their power 
to produce it ? 

The'se questions, or rather this question, for we have here in 
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reality only one question, has greatly divided the philosophical 
world; some maintaining, on the one hand, that many objects 
have primarily and absolutely the power of awakening the 
emotion of beauty; while others contend, on the other hand, 
that they derive it exclusively from association. 

Dr. Brown, and Mr. Payne Knight, arrange themselves in 
the former class. They both appeal to the fact—for I am dis¬ 
posed to concede that it is a fact—that there are certain colours, 
and certain distributions of colours, which seem naturally to 
delight the child and the savage ; and the former seems to 
imagine, without sufficient reason, as it appears to me, that the 
smile of the mother—like the cry of the parent hen, calling her 
brood to feast upon the discovered com—may be ajn instinctive 
sign of pleasure, of which a delightful emotion may be the 
immediate consequence. Tlipse who have more knowledge of 
children than it is probable Dr. Brown possessed, will scarcely 
be able to persuade themselves that infants are able to unlock, 
the meaning of a smile, or a frown, till experience has supplied 
them with a key. 0 • 

The Rev. Mr. Alison, on the otly# hand, and Mr. now Lord * 
Jeffrey, late editor of the Edinburgh Review,* resolve the beauty 
of all external objects into association, or suggestion. With cer¬ 
tain objects, certain agreeable feelings—feeling* recejyed by 
means of some of the ordinary susceptibilities of tfie mind— 
have co-existed ; the perception, or conception, of these objects 
will, by the ordinary laws of suggestion, recall these feelings. 
In the opinion, therefore, of both these writers, beauty is not 
an inherent property, or quality, of external objects; it does 
not depend upon any particular configuration of their parts, or 
proportions, or colours ; but it is the power they possess of 
recalling those agreeable feelings “pf which they have "been the 
accompaniments, or with which they have Been associated in 
our imagination, by any other more casual bond of connexion/’ 
There exists, however, a considerable difference of opinion 
between these writers on one point of importance. Mr. Alison, 
to account for the vividness of the emotion of beauty, seems to 
think it necessary to suppose, that the beautiful object suggests 
a long train of pleasing images, each contributing its own share 


Vide article Beauty, Supplement to the Encycl. Brit. 
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to the enjoyment, and producing altogether a large amount of 
delight. Lord Jeffrey admits that such a train of thought may 
arise, but maintains that it is not necessary to the perception 
of beauty, which, he says, “ is in most cases instantaneous, and 
as immediate as the perception of the external qualities of the 
Qbject to which it is ascribed.” If the appeal be made to 
experience, there can be little doubt that Mr. Alison will be found 
to be in error here. The emotion of beauty does not gradually 
rise in vividness, as Mr. Alison represents. There is not the 
pouring in of one little streamlet of joy after another, but the 
tide of delight is at once full. And it is a correct and an 
important remark, that “ the more intense the feeling of beauty 
is, the less is 'the tendency of the mind to pass from the delight¬ 
ful object which fills the heart, as it fills the eyes, to images of 
distant analogy.” 

In attempting to guide the reader, in his efforts to ascertain 
where the truth lies, amidst these conflicting statements, I 
would request him to notice, 

. First, the exceedingly narrow basis on which Dr. Brown 
builds his doctrine of the original beauty of material objects. 
That basis, as we have seen, is the fact that certain colours, and 
sounds, seem naturally more agreeable to children, and savages, 
than others. " This is the exclusive basis; for the statement 
which seems to give, though With great hesitation, native beauty 
to the mother’s smile' I must be permitted, with all deference 
to Dr. Brown, to throw out of the question. Lord Jeffrey 
seems to doubt the correctness of the facts as stated by Dr. 
Brown ; with little reason, however, I apprehend. I concede 
at once that some colours delight infants, and savages, who 
in this respect are infants, more than others; but Dr. Brown 
has to prove that this delight is the emoticni of beauty, and 
n8t a mere pleasure of sense. It is not probable that all 
colours, any more than all odours, yield naturally the same 
measure of sensitive enjoyment. The sensation of blackness 
may not be equally jjrateful with the sensation of redness. 
Children may, accordingly, and, I apprehend, actually do, prefer 
colours glaring and strong, merely because they stimulate more 
powerfully, and so are, as mere sensations, more pleasing than 
others* The foundation, therefore, on which Dr. Brown erects 
his argument, must be held to be not merely narrow, but inse- 
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cure, till he has proved that the delight of children, &e., is not 
mere sensitive delight. He attempts to show that this cannot 
be the case, inasmuch as the sensitive feelings are now, as he 
alleges, what they were in infancy; while the colours and 
dispositions of colours, which delight the child, are not those 
which delight us. But why must they be the same now 
as they were in infancy? We should little hsye expected 
this assertion from a writer who maintains that it is in the 
power of habit, not* merely to modify original sensations, but 
absolutely to reverse them—to render that pleasant which was 
originally disagreeable.* Besides, he forgets the obvious fact 
that to us association has embellished some colours more than 
others; so that, without supposing any modification of the 
original sensation, this embellishment may turn the scale in 
favour of those colours whiph, as the mere sources of sensitive 
delight, are less valuable than others. 

There is, on this point, considerable difference of opinion 
between Dr. Brown and Mr, Payne Knight. They agree ip 
thinking that certain colours, and sounds, yield naturally more 
pleasure than others. The latterjjhowever, conceives that this 
pleasure is a sensation; so that, according to his statements, 
original and natural emotions of beauty are of the same order 
of feelings with the fragrance of a rose, or the flavour of a 
peach. Dr. Brown, as we have .seen, denies this.. They are 
not, he thinks, external, but internal, affections; not sensations, 
but emotions, which may succeed sensations, or not, he says, 
according to circumstances. The difficulties which both opinions 
have to encounter, will be more fully considered afterwards. 

Secondly, I would request the reader to consider the com¬ 
paratively small number of our emotions of beauty which are 
considered, either by Dr. Brown,, or Mr. Payne Knight, as 
original emotions. Dr. Brown expressly says, “It is only a 
small part of this order of emotions which we can ascribe to 
such a source, and these, as I conceive, of very humble value, in 
relation to other more important emotions of this order, which 
are truly the production of associations of various kinds.” f 
Mr. Payne Knight, also, agrees with Mr v Alison in holding the 
most important, -and, indeed, the only considerable part of 


* Vol. III., p. 139. 


f Yol. III., pp. 143, 144. 
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beauty, to depend upon association, and has illustrated this 
opinion with a great variety of just and original observations. 

These concessions enable us to decide upon the correctness 
of Dr. Brown’s assertion, that the burden of proof does not 
rest with the believers, but with the deniers, of original beauty 
—an assertion that appears to me at variance with the whole 
spirit of his philosophy, which teaches us not to multiply powers 
unnecessarily. Admitting, as he does, that the most of our emo¬ 
tions of beauty are the result of association, it follows that he 
ought not to call in the aid of an original susceptibility to account 
fo r any, unless he is able to show that they cannot spring from 
association. Necessity only, on his principles, will justify the 
supposition of original emotions of beauty: that is, the onus pro- 
bandi rests upon the believers in original beauty. The system of 
Dr. Brown, by maintaining that the superior delights which some 
colours afford children is not a sensation, but an emotion of 
beauty, appears to me entangled in a difficulty, which does not 
encumber the statements of Mr. Payne Knight. An emotion, 
according to r the system of Dr. Brown, is a feeling sui generis — 
of a totally different order from a sensation. An original 
emotion of beauty differs, then, generally, from a sensation ; 
but an emotion of beauty, the .result of association, may be 
nothing-more than a recalled sensation—the revival, though in a 
fainter degree, of a former sensitive affection ; so that our emo¬ 
tions of beauty may comprehend two distinct classes of feelings. 

Thirdly, I would call the attention of the reader to the 
inquiry, whether original emotions of beauty do* not necessarily 
suppose that some distinct quality, to which we may give the 
name of beauty, exists in external objects. This, as we have 
seen, is denied by Dr. Brown. Beauty is not, he says, anything 
which exists in objects, and‘permanent, therefore, as the objects 
in which it is falsely supposed to exist. Now, if all beauty be 
the result of association, the truth of these statements is appa¬ 
rent. But if there be objects, as he maintains, which excite 
originally, without any previous association, the emotions of 
beauty, hoy can the consistency of these statements be main¬ 
tained ? Doubtless there is no beauty like what we feel, and 
transfer, in the objects which aWaken the einotion; as there is 
nothing in the rose which resembles our sensations of fragrance 
and of sight. But, as the delightful feeling of beauty must be 
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excited, before it can be reflected upon the object, and as that 
feeling cannot be excited without a cause, it seems to follow, as 
a necessary consequence, either that the beautiful object must 
have some permanent quality which awakens the emotion, or 
that it must derive its power to excite it from association. Our 
sensations of smell, taste, colour, &c., would not exist, if there 
were no cause of the feeling in external objects, though we 
know not what that cause is. In like, manner, the emotions 
of beauty, which Dr. Brown considers original, could not arise 
without a cause. And if there be a cause of the emotions in 
external objects—a cause which is not to be ascribed to associa¬ 
tion —that cause is beauty in the objects, as the cause of fragrance 
in a rose, is the fragrance of the rose. If theije be original 
emotions of beauty, external objects must have native beauty. 

Fourthly, I would requqpt.the reader to observe the difficulties 
with which the notion of original emotions of beauty is embar¬ 
rassed. How is it possible to reconcile with this notion the 
various, and even opposite, tastes of men ? Our sensitive feel¬ 
ings are natural, and hence thef are generally uniform. What 
is sweet, bitter, tasteless, red, scarlet, or black, to one man, is so' 
to another: and yet, though we have, as it is contended, original 
emotions of beauty, there is, amongst different individuals, great 
diversity, and even direct contrariety here. Where. one se6s 
beauty, another perceives nonenay, recognises, it may be, ■ 
hideous deformity. A Chinese lover would see no attractions 
in a belle of London, or Paris; and a Bond-street exquisite 
would discover nothing but deformity in the Venus of the Hot¬ 
tentots. “ A little distance in time produces the same effects 
as distance in place; — the gardens, the furniture, the dress, 
which appeared beautiful in the eyes of our grandfathers, are 
odious and ridiculous in ours, rjlay, the difference of rank, 
education, or employments, gives rise to the same difference of 
sensations. The little shopkeeper sees a beauty in his road-side 
box, and in the staring tile roof, wooden lions, and clipped box¬ 
wood, which strike horror into the soul of the student of the 
picturesque,—while he is transported in surveying the fragments 
of ancient sculpture, which are nothing but ugly masses of 
mouldering stones in the judgment of the admirer of neatness.”* 

* Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica—article Beauty, p. 1?3. 
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If our emotions of beauty are the result of association, all 
this is easily explained; but if even only a small portion of 
their number were the result of an original power, or suscepti¬ 
bility, how could the fact be accounted for ? And if we are to 
suppose, with Mr. Payne Knight, that original emotions of 
beauty are, in fact, sensitive affections, the difficulty of ex¬ 
plaining it'abundantly increases. How does it happen that 
these particular sensations are susceptible of a change, which 
no other sensations undergo ? What other organic feelings are 
so frequently reversed,*or obliterated? And more especially, 
what other organic feeling is so powerfully affected by the 
principle of suggestion? When did association change the 
taste of a peach, or the colour of a rose ? The difficulty which 
thus presses upon the doctrine of original beauty, Dr. Brown 
endeavours to obviate, by stating, *a#we have seen, that beauty 
is not a sensation, but an emotion. He admits that, if it 
were the result of our organic powers, or even of an internal 
Sense, which, like our other senses, must force upon the mind 
• instantly, or almost constantly, a particular feeling, when 
a particular object is present, there would not be this amazing 
diversity in the feelings of beauty. But emotions, he says, 
are capable of being modified to^a much greater extent than 
sensations,. 

He refers particularly to‘fhe emotion of desire, in illustration 
and confirmation of‘his sentiments. No one, he argues, will 
contend that all objects are naturally equally desirable—or 
rather, that there are none which, prior to all pleasing asso¬ 
ciations, awaken the feeling of desire; and yet circumstances 
may vanquish, and even invert, this tendency. “ In all ages,” 
he continues, “ the race of mankind are born with certain sus¬ 
ceptibilities, which, if circumstances were not different, would 
lead them, as one great multitude, to form very nearly the same 
wishes; but the difference of circumstances produces a corre¬ 
sponding diversity of passions, that scarcely seem to flow from 
the same source. In like manner, the race of mankind, consi¬ 
dered as a great multitude, might be, in all ages, endowed with 
the same susceptibilities of the emotion of beauty, which would 
lead them, upon the whole, to find the same pleasure in the 
contemplation of the same objects ;-if different circumstances 
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did not produce views ox utility, and associations of various 
sorts, that diversify the emotion itself.”* 

I cannot fully reply to this statement now, because it involves 
what I cannot but consider a mistake with respect to the feeling 
called desire, into which I must not at present enter. It mani¬ 
festly supposes that there are objects which originally, and, as it 
were, instinctively—without any previous conception of them as 
good—awaken the feeling of desire, or there would not be a 
fair parallel between i^em and original emotions of beauty. 
This doctrine, with respect to desire, I do not admit. But at 
present, all I can say in reply to this statement of Dr. Brown 
is, that there is not, by any means, the same diversity in the 
desires, as in the tastes, of men. The former may.be accounted 
for by the influence of modifying circumstances; it does not 
appear to me that the latter.can. 

Fifthly, I would request the reader to observe how easily our 
emotions of beauty, received from external objects, may be 
shown to arise from association. “ A young and beautiful 
countenance charms us, and we are apt to imagine that the 
forms and colours which it displays, would produce the same' 
effect upon us, independently of association. It is manifest, 
however, that what we admire is not a combination of forms and 
colours, which c ould n ever excite any mental etnotion; but a 
collection of signs and tokens oft eertain mental feelings and 
affections, which are universally recognised as the proper objects 
of love and sympathy. It is the youth, and health, and inno¬ 
cence, and gaiety, and sensibility, and delicacy, and vivacity, 
indicated by these signs, that awaken the emotion of beauty ; 
and had they been indicative of opposite qualities—had the 
smile that now enchants us been attached by "hature to guilt 
and malignity—or the blush which expresses delicacy, been 
united* with brutal passions,—it cannot be doubted that our 
emotions would be exactly the reverse of what they are. Mr. 
Knight himself thinks it entirely qwing to these associations, 
that we prefer the tame smoothness, and comparatively poor 
colours, of a youthful face, to the rich]/ fretted and variegated 
countenance of a pimpled drunkard, "•f 

The same writer proceeds to show in what manner association 
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gives beauty to inanimate objects. A common English land¬ 
scape is beautiful; but its beauty consists in the picture of 
human happiness that is presented to our imagination and affec¬ 
tions in the visible and cheerful signs of comfort and contented 
•md peaceful enjoyment. Spring is beautiful: it is associated 
with the hope of approaching abundance. Autumn is beauti- 
. it is the season when this abundance appears in a state of 

m “ y ;, The ! >lue sk y> b y day, is beautiful: it„is associated 
with all the comforts of fine weather; and hence the slew in the 
evening twdight, though of a different colour, is equally beau- 
id. Bodies divested of comers and angles, are generally more 
beautiful than others: who can doubt that their beauty is 
enve o m association with pleasant sensations of touch ? 

, ' I h e reader, wlio has opportunity, cannot fail to be exceedingly 
ehghted to travel with Lord Jeffrey through the whole of his 
illustrations; I cannot even advert to them. There is, however 
one statement m support of his general doctrine concerning 
beauty, derived from the structure of language, which I must 
• qUOt ® fOT tkb benefit of those who may not have access to the 

whfie «Le 1C n 1 18 COr fr d ' “ Zt 18 ver y ^markable, that 
while almost all the words by which the affections of mind are 

expressed, seem to have been borrowed originally from the 

qualities.of matter, the epithets f,y which we learn afterwards 

or ^ BUC S “ ateriai objects as are felt to be sublime 

or beautiful are aU of them epithets that had been previously 
appropriated to express some quality or emotion of mind 
Colours are said to be gay or grave; motions to be lively, or de- 
liberate, or capricious; forms to be delicate or modest; sounds 
to be animated or mournful; prospects to be cheerful or melan- 

othlr nW f m b0W ’ Wat6rS t0 be tranf l uil > and a thousand 
other phrases of the same import; all indicating, most unequi¬ 
vocally, the sources from which our interest in matter is.derived 

^Z7ZV^ is T e " a 7’ in a11 t0 confer “ 

beautlifi^ \ bef ; re . lfc be conceived as either sublime or 

but rt, ’ fl . 7 18 n0t ’ tben ’ a fi ua bty in external objects 

£ excited by the feeiin ^ - «■*-' 
But if all our emotions of beauty, derived from external 


* Page 188. 
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objects, are the result of association, ho# does it happen—it will, 
perhaps, be inquired—that there should be so remarkable adegree 
of uniformity of taste among well-educated men ? Considering 
the various circumstances in which they are placed, the point of 
difficulty, it may be said, is to account, not for diversity, but 
partial similarity and identity, in their emotions of beauty. The 
following answer to the question is given by Dr. Brown. “ The 
term beauty is a general term; it is applied to all those objects 
which are adapted to pijoduce the same general emotion. And 
in our inquiries what are the objects which possess this adapta¬ 
tion, we observe not merely what gives delight to ourselves, but 
what gives delight also to the greater number of the cultivated 
minds around us ; and what might be capricious* in one mind, 
is thus tempered by the result of more general associations in 
the many. In this manner we form a general standard of 
beauty—a relative notion of fitness to excite a certain amount 
of delight—which seems to be for ever in our mind to direct us, 
according to which, we fix at some precise degree the varying 
beauty of the moment.”* 

The preceding statement illustrates very admirably the man¬ 
ner in which a high degree of critical taste is acquired, under¬ 
standing by the word taste,, here, an intellectual perception, 
rather than a feeling ; but it does not appear to me to throw 
any light upon the question, “ hcf# it happens that all men, 
though placed in infinitely diversified circumstances, should 
experience emotions of beauty from the same objects ? ” The 
true answer seems to be, that though there are associations pecu¬ 
liar to the man, there are also associations common to the species. 
It is not one man who associates the pleasures of fine weather 
with the blue appearance of the sky ; all men do it. The sky, 
accordingly, is not beautiful to one, but to all men. 

Finally, the scheme which resolves all external beauty into 
association or suggestion, is recommended by several important 
considerations, at which I shall briefly glance. 

It will explain, I conceive, all the phenomena of beauty. Dr. 
Brown does not specify a single instance of the emotion which 
he will venture to say cannot be ascribed to the suggesting 
principle. The amount of his statement is, that there are some 
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which may arise from an original tendency of mind ; or, at the 
utmost, which do thus arise. 

It effectually prevents the necessity of inquiring concerning 
the quality, in external objects, which excites the emotion—an 
inquiry which, in consequence of the infinite diversity of objects 
by which the emotion is produced, would throw us into inter- 

• minable difficulties. Dr. ■ Brown’s system, as we have seen, 

does not prevent this necessity. If there be original emotions 
of beauty, there must be something in the objects by which the 
emotion is awakened, to produce it; or why da not all objects 
excite it ? The question then naturally and necessarily arises, 

What is that something—or, in other words, What is 
beauty ? But if association be the source of beauty, all exter¬ 
nal objects are beautiful, with which interesting associations 
have been formed; and their po^er to awaken that pleasurable 
feeling which constitutes the emotion, is their beauty. 

It gets rid of all the mystery which has been thrown over the 
subject, by the supposition of a peculiar sense or faculty given 
_ us ^ or ^ ie express purpose of perceiving beauty ; and shows «s 

* that what is called the faculty of taste, is either the knowledge, 
gathered from observation and experience, of what will produce 
generally the emotions of beauty ; or the power of deriving 
pleasure from* certain objects, with which interesting associations 
have beer? formed by those who are regarded as the most 
polished and refined, of our species—a power which is gained 
by subjecting the mind to that discipline, which will lead to the 
formation of similar associations.* 


JBLIMITY. 

Sublimity, considered as a feeling of the mind, admits not of 
definition; regarded as existing in the external object, it is 
that which fits it to awaken the emotion ; a sublime object is 
one which produces the impression of sublimity. 

As it has been observed m relation to beauty, there can be 
nothing resembling our emotion of sublimity, in the outward 
and material object by which it is awakened. Yet, as in the 
case of beauty and of colour, the feeling maybe transported out 
of the mmd, and embodied in the object, “which, accordingly, 
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seems to bear about with it that awful; sublimity which exists 
nowhere but in our own consciousness.” 

By most writers on this subject, sublimity has been repre¬ 
sented not merely as something radically different from beauty, 
but actually opposed to it. This sentiment has to encounter 
the high authority of Messrs. Jeffrey and Stewart, and Dr. 
Brown. The latter tells us that the kindred ^motions of 
beauty and sublimity shadow into one another—that they are 
merely different parts of a series of emotions, gradually rising 
from the faintest beauty, to the vastest sublimity. To the 
lower part of this series we give the name of beauty—to the 
higher, the name of sublimity—and to the intermediate class, 
we might, he thinks, g'ive that of grandeur ;—and,having thus 
denominated them, we are, he says, apt to imagine that we 
have three classes of emotions, widely different from each other, 
though the invention of the terms to which we have referred, 
cannot manifestly alter the nature of the feelings they are 
employed to designate. 

*1 have more doubt of the justness of the conclusion than 
of the premises here. The prismatic colours shade into one * 
another, so that it is impossible to say where one terminates 
and "another commences; but does it follow from hence that 
red, orange, green, blue, &c., are radically the same ? In like 
manner, the sensation of genial wajmth gradually riSes, it may 
be, into that of intolerable heat; but should we be safe in con¬ 
cluding, from this circumstance, that no difference exists between 
pleasure and pain ? There is, also, another consideration, which 
serves to thro\y some doubt over this opinion of Dr. Brown. If 
there is no difference between the emotions of beauty and sub¬ 
limity—if the latter are to be regarded as the former in the 
superlative degree—it would seen; to follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that an abatement of sublimity would bring ys 
down, so to speak, to beauty. This is, however, contrary to 
fact, according to the statements of^Dr. Brown himself. “So 
far is it,” he says, “ from being indispensable to sublimity, that 
beauty should be the characteristic of the»same circumstance, in 
a less degree, that, in many instances, what is absolutely the 
reverse of beautiful, becomes sublime, by the exclusion of every¬ 
thing that could excite of itself that delightful but gentle 
emotion. A slight degree of barrtSi dreariness in any country 
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through which we pass, produces only feelings that are dis¬ 
agreeable ; a wide extent of desolation, when the eye can see 
no verdure as far as it can reach, but only rocks that rise at 
irregular intervals through the sandy waste, has a sort of savage 
sublimity, which we almost .delight to contemplate.”* 

That Dr. Brown has correctly and beautifully stated the fact, 
there is no doubt; but how does it harmonise with his asser¬ 
tion, that sublimity is a class of feelings not essentially different 
from beauty? There appears, at least, to be an incongruity 
almost as great, between the two passages, as if it should be 
said that the way to render a man perfect in benevolence, is to 
strip him of every degree of kindness. If there be no radical 
difference between beauty and sublimity, there can be no 
sublimity without beauty, as there cannot be the superlative 
whitest, without the quality of whiteness itself; in some cases, 
however, he says, the emotion of beauty does not intermingle 
with the compound feeling of sublimity. It is more difficult, 
also, to maintain Dr. Brown’s consistency, because he does not 
admit that t}ie emotion of sublimity, in the case referred to, m 
• the result of association. , Those who trace it to this latter 
source find no difficulty in accounting for the fact. A wide 
extent of desolation suggests, either directly or by analogyf the 
notion of vast power, which a slight degree of barrenness would 
not; hence its sublimity. 

As in the case of beauty, Dr. Brown maintains that many 
external objects excite, independently of association, the emo¬ 
tions of sublimity. “ We must not suppose,” he says, “ that, but 
or the accident of some mental association, the immensity of 
space would be considered by us with the same indifference as a 
single atom,—or the whole tempest of surges, in the seemingly 
boundless world of waters, with as little emotion as the shadow 
pool, that may chance to be dimpling before our eyes.” 

This opinion concerning original emotions of sublimity, is 
eld m connexion with the assertion, that there is no sublimity 
in objectsan error, as ‘it appears to me at least, similar to 
that which was noticed with reference to beauty, and the in¬ 
fluence of which may be traced in several parts of Dr. Brown’s 
philosophy. I notice it more fully than I should have done. 
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on that account If, by denying sublimity to those objects 
which awaken the emotion without the aid of association, Br. 
Brown means no more than that nothing resembling our feeling 
is to be found in them, he is doubtless right; but in that case 
he sets himself to deny what no one has ever thought of main¬ 
taining. If he intends to affirm, that the objects, by which the 
emotion is excited, contain nothing in them to awaken it, he 
contradicts his own affirmation, that the feeling of sublimity 
cannot arise without a cause. If he admits that the objects in 
question contain some property, or quality, not possessed by 
others, from which the emotion results, then that property is 
sublimity in them; as colour in an orange is that unknown 
property from whence results the sensation. If Dr. Brown 
held that the emotion of sublimity is the result of association, 
he might consistently deny sublimity to things external In 
that case, it would be perfectly correct to say that it is the 
mind which gives them their sublimity. But, on this system, 
even if we grant that, at a second stage of the business, the mind, 
transfers something to the object* it is beyond all qjiestion that, 
in the first stage, the object transfers something to the mind— ■ 
the object must give the mind sublimity, before the mind can 
give sublimity to the object. And if some objects only give 
sublimity to the mind, it surely is not an unnecessary, much less 
an absurd inquiry, “ What are the%e # objects V’ or, “What is the 
quality in them by which the emotion is,produced V Would 
Dr. Brown say, that to inquire into the cause of colour in bodies, 
however profitless such inquiry might be, would be to renew all 
the absurdities of the & parte rei ? Why, then, should any 
speculation concerning beauty or sublimity in objects, be thus 
characterised, if there be something in objects which fits them 
to awaken the emotions of beauty and sublimity ? 

With % Messrs. Alison and Jeffrey, I regard the feeling of 
sublimity, when excited by material objects, as the result of 
association. Nothing can be more sublime than the sound of 
thunder. We mistake the rumbling of a cart, at a distance, for 
thunder. The nicest ear cannot detect any difference between 
the two sounds ; they are equally sublime, till we learn that we 
have been mistaken in the cause of the latter sound ; all* feeling 
of sublimity vanishes with the information. “ What is it, says 
Mr. Alison, “that constitutes that*emotion of sublime delight, 
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which every man of common sensibility feels upon the first 
prospect of Itome ?”—“ It is ancient Rome which fills his 
imagination. It is the country of Csesar, and Cicero, and 
Virgil, which is before him. It is the mistress of the world 
which he sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her 
tomb, to give laws to the universe.”—“ Take from him these 
associations, conceal from him that it is Rome that he sees, and 
how different would be his emotions! ” 

I agree with Dr. Brown, that the quality or property, on the 
presence of which the emotions of sublimity arise, is vastness ; 
but the question is, “ Do the emotions directly flow from the 
perception of this quality, as the sensation of fragrance is the 
direct result of the contact of certain particles and the olfactory 
nerve ? or are they excited through the medium of those con¬ 
ceptions of power, or wisdom, which the view of the quality 
suggests ?” I cannot but regard the last member of the pre¬ 
ceding question as exhibiting the real fact of the case. If any¬ 
thing stupendous in the material world could be contemplated 
without suggesting the notion, of greatness of power, or wisdom, 
•it would possess, I imagine, no sublimity. Mountains piled 
upon mountains, precipices overhanging precipices—the torrent 
rushing over the verge of the rock worn smooth by its constant 
action, and thundering as it plunges into the abyss below—and 
the hurricane, annihilating o the beauty over which it sweeps, 
and enabling us to track its course by the desolation which it 
leaves beh^d it, owe their grandeur to a lively conception of 
the energy of that power which called them into being, and 
which urges them forward in their impetuous and resistless 
career. Hence the rumbling of a cart loses its sublimity, 
when it ceases to be mistaken for thunder. Our knowledge 
of the cause of the sound, breaks the association between 
hand the conception of power which it had awakened ; it is, 
accordingly, sublime no longer. 

It is, then, we think, the conception of power and wisdom, 
however the conception ifiay be introduced into the mind, that 
awakens the emotion.of sublimity. Whatever, therefore, “is 
vast in the material world—whatever is supremely comprehen¬ 
sive in intellect—whatever in morals implies virtuous affections 
or passions far removed beyond the ordinary level of humanity, 
or even guilt itself, that is ennobled, in some measure, by the 
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fearlessness of its darings, or the magnitude of the ends to which 
it has had the boldness to aspire—these, and various other 
objects, in matter and mind, produoe the vivid feelings of sub¬ 
limity.” On this account, the words of inspiration, so frequently 
appealed to, exhibiting this universe rising into being at the 
creating fiat, are sublime in the highest degree. The conduct 
of the soldier, referred to by Dr. Brown, who, during a famine, 
shared, for a long period of time, his scanty allowance with his 
comrade, whose enmity he had formerly experienced, exhibits 
great virtue; the action, accordingly, is not heroic merely, 
it is sublime. The act of our Redeemer, in giving himself 
for us, when we were “ enemies,” “ ungodly,” &c., is hence, 
also, encircled with a splendour of moral sublimity, which 
eclipses all inferior excellence; it exhibits an amplitude and* 
vastness of moral virtue, exalted above all rivalship. How, then, 
does it happen, we may well ask, that while the devotion of 
Leonidas and his Spartans is never referred to, by men of refine¬ 
ment, without a warm tribute of praise, the sublime sacrifice of 
the Son of God, though, as a mere matter of taste, it ought to. 
win for itself unparalleled admiration, extorts from them but 
too frequently not a single word of approbation ! x 

There is, then, we think, ^no sublimity in external things. 
There is not only nothing in them which resembles the emotion 
we experience; but there is no permanent quality in them 
.which can be said to be the unknown cause of the mental feel¬ 
ing. Sublimity is not in them, even as fragrance ifti the rose; 
for the rose actually possesses that from whence the sensation 
of fragrance directly results; whereas, the cause of our emo¬ 
tions of sublimity is something which our imaginations have 
spread over external objects—certain affecting conceptions of 
power, or wisdom, in which we, so to speak, have arrayed them. 
Divest them of this covering, and of the unity which the miil d 
only gives to them,* and they will appear "a multitude of 
separate and independent atoms, and nothing more.” 

If vastness, or any kindred property* which may suggest the 
notion of power, be that with which the emotion of sublimity is 
connected, we see the reason of two or three facts referred to by 
Dr. Brown, and which are, on his system, difficult to explain. 


* Page 20. 
S 
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Beauty is sometimes, he states, an ingredient in sublimity ; at 
others it is not so, though the two feelings are not, he thinks, 
essentially distinct from each other. The feeling of sublimity 
is also, he adds, occasionally more akin to terror than to beauty. 
All this is perfectly consistent with the preceding statements. 
A lofty mountain, for instance, may be sublime from its mag¬ 
nitude, and beautiful from its form and c onto ur ; or its outline 
may be rugged and unsightly. Could we shut out all appre¬ 
hension of danger, what could be more beautiful than a vivid 
flash of lightning, in the stillness of the night, lifting for a mo¬ 
ment the veil of darkness, and disclosing all the loveliness which 
it conceals ? It is associated, however, with the notion of great 
power—power which may become the source of mischief, yea, 
«f destruction, to us; hence it is rather sublime than beautiful, 
and, in certain states of mind, more, terrible than either; that is, 
it awakens only conceptions of danger, though, in other circum¬ 
stances, it might have led to the notion of power, or recalled 
those feelings of pleasure in which the emotions of beauty 

. n 

consist. 

All objects, then, derive <their beauty and sublimity from 
association. The associated feelings; however, which confer 
upon them this adornment, are different; a circumstance which 
would appear to intimate, for I speak with hesitation and diffi¬ 
dence on this point, that tire 0 emotions of beauty and sublimity 
differ from each other. 

• 

DEFORMITY AND LUDICROUS^ESS. 

The opposite emotion to beauty is deformity; while ludi¬ 
crousness* stands in contrast with sublimity. A few words 
will comprise all that it c is necessary to say with regard 
to'these emotions. Ludicrousness is that light mirth we feel 
on the unexpected perception of a strange mixture of con- 
gruity and incongruity. The eongruity, or incongruity, from 
which the emotion results, may exist in the Language merely; 

* That is, the emotion. An unfair, or a stupid, critic represents me as con¬ 
founding the cause of the emotion with the emotion itself. He ought to have 
perceived that I do not here treat of ludicrousness as a quality, but as an emo¬ 
tion. The term may not be well adapted to express the feeling; but we havo 
jjo other. 
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as in the case of puns, where there is an agreement of sound 
and a disagreement of sense ;—or in the thoughts and images 
which language expresses; as when it brings to light some 
unexpected resemblances of objects or qualities, formerly- 
regarded as incongruous—or some equally unexpected diversity 
among those in which the resemblance had been supposed 
before to be complete: or, in many cases, in the very, objects of 
our direct perception; as when any well-dressed person, walk¬ 
ing along the street, falls into the mud of some splashy gutter: 
in this case, the situation and the dirt, combined with the cha¬ 
racter and appearance of the unfortunate stumbler, form a sort 
of natural burlesque, or mock heroic, in which there is a mix¬ 
ture of the noble and the mean, as in any of the works of art 
to which those names.are given. 

Dr. Brown considers this emotion as a complex stam of mind, 
containing the following elements : a combination of astonish¬ 
ment, resulting from the unexpectedness of the congruity or 
incongruity that is perceived; and' a vivid feeling.of delight, 
one of the forms of that joy or .gladness which constitutes one 
of the elementary emotions. 

MORAL APPROBATION AND DISAPPROBATION. 

• ^ 

The emotions we now proceed Ip. consider arise-in the mind 
on the contemplation of that which is regarded as virtue and 
vice. Moral rectitude, as we shall afterwards se% is the cor¬ 
respondence or harmony of our affections and conduct, with 
the various relations we sustain. Now the Creator of the 
mind has imparted to it not merely the power of discerning 
this correspondence, but of approving an action which is mani¬ 
festly in conformity with these relations, and of disapproving 
another which as obviously disagrees with them. , 

Most writers on ethical subjects admit the existence of moral 
judgments—or a power of distinguishing right from wrong; 
but some appear to forget that we havp moral emotions, as well 
as moral judgments: or, in other words, fjiat the mind possesses 
an original susceptibility of moral emotion, in consequence of 
which actions of a moral character are regarded with powerful 
feelings of approval, or condemnation. 

It is, however, as undoubted that the mind has been*formed 

s 2 
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to .approve what is right, as to discern it. If appeal be made 
to consciousness, it will be found that the man who errs in 
argument, and the man who deviates from the rule of moral 
rectitude, are viewed with very different feelings. It is the 
judgment which detects what is incorrect, both in the reasoning 
and the conduct; but, in the latter case, there is a vivid emotion 
of disapprobation, subsequent to the judgment, which never fol¬ 
lows a mere mistake in ratiocination. And if we gather the 
verdict of observation and experience, we shall find it in perfect 
harmony with the testimony of consciousness. Men who have 
shaken off the fetters of moral restraint, may be held together 
by motives of interest, but not by feelings of mutual respect. 
If they admire each other’s talents, they cannot approve of each 
other's ppnciples and conduct: the thing is incredible, impos¬ 
sible. The mind has no susceptibility of approving vice, consi¬ 
dered as such; and, therefore, an unholy brotherhood of beings, 
linked together for the accomplishment of some nefarious scheme, 
has been frequently broken up, through the mutual suspicions 
engendered by a feeling of each other’s utter worthlessness. 

The emotions of which we now speak, contribute to distin¬ 
guish us, as moral agents, from brutes and inanimate objects,* 
which are only capable of being governed by instinct or phy¬ 
sical power. ‘They are now, however, considered rather psycho¬ 
logically than ethically—as phenomena of the mind, indicating 
corresponding susceptibilities of mind ; and so adapted to give 
us a fuller and more correct conception of the mind, as a 
spiritual substance or essence. In this sense we may say, in 
defining the mind, that .it is that which morally approves and 
disapproves; as well as that it is that which thinks, and feels, 
and judges, &c. 

While some have overlooked the susceptibility of moral emo¬ 
tion, as a constituent part of the mental constitution, others 
have denied the existence of moral judgments; at least, they 
have forgotten, that a nqoral emotion necessarily presupposes 
an exercise of moral judgment, pronouncing upon the rectitude 
or criminality of the hction which excites the emotion. This 
appears to me to be the great error, or rather one of the great 
errors, of Dr. Brown, on the subject of morals. His doctrine 


* The} are part of the necessary qualifications of a moral agent. 
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upon this subject is, that the emotions of approbation and 
disapprobation, of which we speak, “ are not the result of an in¬ 
tellectual comparison of the action with certain rules of propriety- 
derived from any source whatever ,”—“ that they do not even 
presuppose any such comparison, except that of the action itself 
and its circumstances,”—“ that the rules of propriety to which 
we have referred, are not previous to the emotions, but the 
emotions to the rules, of which they constitute, in truth, the 
foundation.” In short, the Doctor, misled by his notions of 
beauty, supposes that, as we do not first pronounce an object 
beautiful, and then feel the emotion of beauty, so we do not 
first judge an action to be right, and then feel the emotion of 
moral approbation; the emotion, in both cases, takes the lead; 
and, as we call that object beautiful which excites tile emotion 
of beauty, so we designate that action right which awakens the 
emotion of moral approbation.* 

This statement exhibits only a part of the errors to be found 
in that department of the Doctor’s lectures which are mofe 
properly ethical, yet it contains all that is necessary for me to 
notice at present. I shall afterwards have occasion to examine 
the necessary consequence of this doctrine, viz., that virtue is 
nothing in itself &c. I nqw simply encounter the position, 
that no i*oral judgment precedes our moral emotions; and 
state, in opposition to it, that £? tonception or notion of an 
action, as right or wrong, invariably precedes an emotion of 
approbation or disapprobation. That we have moral judgments 
—notions of actions as virtuous, or the contrary—will scarcely 
be denied; and that such judgments are presupposed, in our 
moral emotions, is manifest from the circumstance, that the 
latter are uniformly governed, and may be reversed, by the 
former, y Let an action be ever st> praiseworthy, it excites no 
feeling 1 of approbation, if we do not regard it as a right action. 
And, on the contrary, let it be ever so flagitious, it awakens no 
feeling of condemnation, if it be not considered an improper 
action. Persecution, on the ground of religious opinion, will be 
allowed to be censurable and criminal; yet the persecutor 
Saul did not disapprove f either of his own conduct, or of that 
of his companions in iniquity, because he “ verily thought that 


* Vide Note T. 


t That is, he felt no emotion of disapprobation. 
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he ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Did not judgment precede and govern feeling in 
this instance ? How can it be doubted, especially as we find 
that at a future period, when his moral judgment was reversed, 
his feelings also underwent a change; and that he then so 
strongly condemned the conduct he had once approved, as to 
include it in the catalogue of his greatest sins, that he had 
persecuted the church of God ? 

And how are we to account for the different state of feeling 
with which the same action is contemplated, unless we ascribe 
it to the different views which are taken of its moral character? 
To say nothing of parricide, infanticide, the offering up of 
human sacrifibes—practices abhorred by us, but approved,* at 
least not disapproved, by multitudes,—how is it to be explained 
that one half of the inhabitants of this country practise 
habitually, without any self-reproach, certain modes of conduct, 
which the other half cannot witness without powerful feelings of 
disapprobation ? Is it not the case, that their moral judgments 
■differ, and that, from this difference, there results a correspond- 
ing difference of moral feeling ? And the only way to produce 
harmony of feeling, is to produce harmony of judgment. Let us 
only succeed in lodging a conviction in the judgments of those 
whose conduct we condemn, that it is morally "vwong; and, 
however fatally the heart‘may be entangled, the feeling of 
moral disapprobation will infallibly arise. 

We do not, then, merely form notions of actions as right and 
wrong, but we approve of the one, and disapprove of the other. 
The mind has an original susceptibility of moral emotion ; but 
this emotion does not arise on the mere contemplation of an 
action; it follows and is governed by the moral judgment which 
the mind forms of it. EveA Dr. Brown himself, in attempting 
to account for that diversity, and even contrariety, of moral 
emotion, to which I jhave alluded, is obliged to ascribe it to the 
different view which is formed of the result of the action. There 
is, on his scheme, an exercise of the intellect—a decision of the 
judgment; but that decision is, not that the action is right o# 


• The reader must observe, that the words “approved,” “disapproved," which 
occur in the text here, and perhaps in other places, denote an emotion, not a 
judgment. 
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wrong, but that it is beneficial or the contrary. Those actions 
which are conceived, by the individuals who contemplate them, 
to issue in good, excite necessarily, without any notion of their 
rectitude, the emotion of approbation; and those whose ten¬ 
dency is to evil, awaken the feeling of disapprobation. The 
notion of rectitude is, he thinks, subsequent to the emotion, 
and built upon it. This statement is surely at yanance with 
consciousness. We do not first feel an action to be wrong, and 
then judge it to be wrong. That would be a backward motion 
of the mechanism of the mind. Nor do we, in point of fact, 
judge an action to be beneficial or injurious; but we judge it 
to be right or wrong ; and the judgment is instantly succeeded 
by a corresponding emotion of approbation or disapprobation. 

The preceding statements, representing a susceptibility oj> 
moral emotion as forming an essential part of the mental con¬ 
stitution, aje adapted to show the unphilosophical nature of an 
objection sometimes urged against the doctrine of moral neces¬ 
sity, viz., that, on that scheme, it is impossible ro sender prajge 
or blame to the conduct of meft. The obvious raply is, that a 
voluntary agent in the commission of evil must be disapproved. 
It would be vain to allege, if it could be done, that he was 
constrained, by the power of motives which had a necessary 
influence upon his mind, to act as he did ; for whether the 
allegation be true or not, it is «asy to reply, that we .are at 
least equally constrained by the constitution of our minds to 
disapprove and condemn him. 

The moralist cannot fail to observe of how much importance 
these moral emotions* are, as the restrainers and punishers of 
vice—at any rate, of openly licentious conduct. Dark as is the 
moral aspect of many parts of the world, how much more dis¬ 
tressing would be the scene, wei£ there not a restraint, m this 
part of our mental constitution, upon some of the worst passjons 
of our nature* Dr. Brown has written with great warmth and 
eloquence on this subject; but tlm natufal amiableness of his 
mind combined with his excellent moral principles, has led him 
to ascribe too much power to the m<tral guard of which we 
* speak. From the manner*in which he expresses himself, a 

* I call'them bo to avoid circumlocution ; though no emotion possesses essen¬ 
tially a moral character. 
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careless observer of man might be led to suppose, that visible 
immorality is a kind of “ram avis” in the world—that the 
indignant voice within the bosom, of which he speaks, remon¬ 
strating against the contemplated deed of immorality, in union 
with the certainty that that voice will be re-echoed by the 
dreadful award of all around him, would at least compel the 
transgressor, in every instance, to retire from the possibility of 
human observation before he permitted the development of his 
passions, if it did not altogether prevent his indulgence of them 
Such, however, is not the fact; and therefore, white we do 
rejoice in the degree of influence which these emotions possess 
in preventing the prevalence of vice, it becomes us, at the same 
time, to mourn over that deep degeneracy of our race, which, 
notwithstanding the existence of barriere so strong, has yet the 

power “ to deluge the earth with volcanic eruptions of anarchy 
and cnme! J 


love and hatred. 


The former of these terms comprehends a 
emotions, which assume different names as they are directed to¬ 
wards different objects, or exist in different degrees of intensity. 
When the emotion is awakened by our own particular interests 
exclusively, it. is called self-love ;* when it is directed towards 
mankind generally, it is denppainated good-will, or benevolence- 
when it embraces particular individuals, it may be friend¬ 
ship, or patriotism, parental, filial, or conjugal affection. To 
express those modifications of the affection which are pro¬ 
duced by some of its more strongly marked different degrees 
o intensity, it takes the name of regard, respect, esteem 
veneration, &c. 


The analysis of this emotion presents us, in the opinion of 
Vr ( Brown, with two elements, viz., a vivid delight in the con¬ 
templation of the object of affection, and a desire of good to 
that object—the lattft- resulting from the former. It is, how¬ 
ever, an important remark of this writer, that the delight which 
forms invariably a constituent part of the emotion admits of great 
variety, “ The love which we feel for a near relation may not 
m our maturer years, be exactly the same emotion as that which 
we eel for a friend; the love which we feel for one relation or 
mend, cf om character, not exactly the same as the love wlfich 
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we feel for another relation, perhaps of the same degree of pro¬ 
pinquity, or for another friend, of a different character; yet, if 
we were to attempt to state these differences in words, we might 
make them a little more obscure, but we could not make them 
more intelligible.” They are better known by the distinctive 
phrases—love of parents, friends, country, &c.—than by any 
description of the variety of the feelings themselyes ; as the 
difference between the sweetness of honey, and that of sugar, is 
better known by these mere names of the particular substances 
which excite the feelings, than by any desciiption of the differ¬ 
ence of the sweetnesses. “ Or rather,” adds Dr. Brown, “ in the 
one way it is capable of being made known to those who have 
ever tasted the two substances ; in the other way, no words 
which human art could employ, if the substances themselves, 
are not namfd, would be able to make known the distinctive 
shades.” 

It follows necessarily, from this analysis of love, that some 
quality must exist, or must be conceived to exist, in the beloved 
object, which, by virtue of the* constitution of the mind, is 
capable of yielding pleasure to it. . This quality, then, let it be 
especially observed; is the object of love, or that by which the 
emotion is excited. The emotion is in itself delightful; it is 
happiness to love ; yet we do* not love for the sake of the plea¬ 
sure of loving. If that were the case, there would-be the same 
inducement to love all the objects by which we are surrounded, 
the pleasure of loving being, in all cases, when at least the emo¬ 
tion is equally intense, the same; and, therefore, the actual 
direction of our love would be a mere matter of accident. 
Besides, the act of loving must be performed, before we can 
experience the pleasure of the act. Love exists, in the order 
of nature, before the pleasure ; and so cannot be awakened by 
the pleasure, unless we admit that the effect may sometimes 
produce the cause. It may, also, be further stated, that, if no 
pleasure attended the act of loving, we should be constrained 
by the constitution of our minds, to give our regard to those 
qualities which now awaken our affection* as we are constrained 
to despise the mean and the profligate, though no pleasure is 
experienced in despising. The pleasure of loving is not, then, 
the cauSe,.or object, of the affection. 

The emotions of hatred are awakened by the perception of 
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anything which the tendencies of our nature, either mental or 
moral, render evil to us. x They do not arise<m the occurrence 
of absolute suffering merely, but on the anticipation of suffering, 
or on the prospect of a diminution of that portion of good which 
we enjoy, or wish to possess. In its general nature, the emotion 
of hatred is directly opposite to that of love; and presents, 
accordingly, to our analysis, a strong feeling of pain on the 
contemplation of an object, and a desire of injury to it. It is 
modified, also, like the emotion of love, by the objects against 
which it is directed, as well as by its degree of intensity. 

The importance of both these classes of emotions must not 
be overlooked. The benevolent affections, as they are properly 
called, contribute largely to the happiness of mankind, both by 
the pleasure which they directly yield to those in whose minds 
they are awakened, and by the happiness which they diffuse by 
the actions to which they lead. A benevolent man is the pro¬ 
ducer of happiness to others, and the subject of happiness 
- himself; ‘for to love is to enjoy, and he only can be perfectly 
. miserable who has nothing to love, or who is to no being the 
object of love. In harmony with these statements it has been 
said, with inimitable beauty, as well- as tfuth, that heaven is 
perfect love, and hell the perfect want of love. 

Nor is a Susceptibility of the malevolent affections, as they 
are called, though improperly, an unnecessaiy part of the men¬ 
tal constitution. Such affections are the defence of happiness 
against the injustice which would otherwise be every moment 
invading it. The indignation and abhorrence, which are awa¬ 
kened by deeds of lawless violence, add to the force of penal 
sanctions, and guard us against aggressions which no mere statu- 
toiy enactments could entirely prevent. It has been thought by 
some moralists inconsistent, with the justice and holiness of God, 
to suppose that he has implanted in the mind a susceptibility 
of these emotions. The opinion can only have originated in a 
misapprehension of the nature of the susceptibility; “ for a capa¬ 
bility of loathing vice is necessary to moral excellence; without 
it we should be the 1 very beings whom we were not formed 
capable of abhorring.” The existence of such a capability ren¬ 
ders, doubtless, an improper development of it possible—as the 
power of loving renders it possible to love sin; but He who 
implanted the susceptibility, is not accountable for this sinful 
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development of it. The emotion itself is, as we have seen, a 
strong feeling offkin on the contemplation of an object regarded 
by us as an evil object, in union with a desire of injury to it. 
Now it will not be alleged that the»painful feeling is improper; 
and it is equally manifest, that the accompanying desire of 
injury is not so per se. I may desire evil to an individual, and 
even inflict evil upon him, with the most virtuous *nd benevo-. 
lent intention. The moral character of the desire depends 
upon the intention. /If, indeed, we desire evil to an individual 
merely as evil, how much soever he may deserve it—it we do 
not desire it as a means of some more ultimate good, our desire 
is then fitly characterised by the terms, malice, envy, &c., and 
must be given up to condemnation, as being a sinful-development 
of a susceptibility which is not morally evil per se. There is,' 
doubtless, great danger of this improper development; and all 
who value the approbation of conscience, must be on their guaid 
here ; but when we analyse the feeling, and reflect upon its 
ultimate object, we shall find that the “ term malevolent is faf 
from being the most appropriate that might be employed to. 
express it, and that it is only in a Qualified sense that it can at 
all be applied. Is its object the communication of suffering to 
a sensitive being, or the punishment of injustice and cruelty?” 
(or, more ultimately, we may add, the reformation*of the’unjust 
and cruel man T) “ a little reflected will convince us, that the 
latter was its original and proper object. * 

Thus the great Creator of the mind has formed it capable 
both of love and hatred. “ He has not formed it, however, to 
have equal enjoyment in both,” and in this circumstance we 
perceive the strongest proof of his goodness. . Love aims at 
pouring enjoyment upon all around,—hatred at inflicting suffer¬ 
ing ; now it is happiness to love, afid misery to hate. Can this 
be accident ? Is it possible to doubt that He who implanthd 
in the mind all its susceptibilities^designed the happiness of his 
creatures ? 

SYMPATHY 

The mind, it is supposed, possesses a power of so* entering 
into the circumstances of others, as to partake of their feelings. 

* Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, Vol. I., pp. 894, 895. 
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And if these -words are not very strictly interpreted, there can 
be no doubt that we possess such a powei* “Without any 
direct cause of pain we catch pain,” in the emphatic language 
of Dr. Brown, “ as it were*, by a sort of contagious sensibility, 
from the mere violence of another’s anguish.” Nor is it merely 
with pain that we sympathise; pleasure also is infectious, if 
not to the same degree. This has, indeed, been denied by some 
philosophers, who, misled by the etymology of the word, tell 
us, that the proper idea of sympathy is that of suffering with 
another. No candid observer of facts, however, can doubt, it 
is presumed, that we rejoice with them that rejoice, as well as 
weep with them that weep. “ There is a charm in general glad¬ 
ness that stpals upon us without our perceiving it; and if we 
have no cause for sorrow, it is sufficient for our momentary 
comfort, that we be in the company of the happy.” 

It is generally imagined, however, that the mind possesses 
a stronger comparative tendency to participate in the sad than 
. in the gay-emotions of those around us; and this tendency is by 
some supposed to be the result of a process of reasoning. “ It 
arises,” we axe told, “in a-great measure from the conception 
that' the state of suffering has stronger claims upon our fellow- 
feeling than a state of joy. The happy man, we are apt to 
imagine, is happy enough.without us; but the suffering man 
needs our 'commiseration., .and help. It must be admitted, 
also,” the same writer proceeds, “that self-love at times affects 
our sympathy. We form a comparison, in the case of distress, 
which makes us sensible of the weakness of the individual, of 
his dependence upon ourselves, and of his need of help. On this 
ground, it is conceived that there will afterwards be an obliga¬ 
tion to be grateful to us, arising out of the action of the sympa¬ 
thetic feeling ; but, in the case of joy, there is an inversion of 
this order. The individual whose happiness makes us happy, is 
not considered as owing any obligation to us for our sympathy. 
The obligation, on the contrary, seems to lie on the other side ; 
and it is easy to conceive that we may be unwilling to incur 
this obligation.” 

It is impossible to refuse to the preceding statement the 
praise of ingenuity; yet it is radically defective. The con¬ 
siderations mentioned by this writer may set in motion the hand, 
but they will not give the heart, of sympathy;—they do not 
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exhibit the source o£ the alleged superior feeling in the case 
of distress ; thejfc merely account for the ready help that is 
afforded. If it be a fact that we more readily and powerfully 
sympathise with sorrow than with joy, it seems impossible to 
account for this fact—on the admission of a distinct suscep¬ 
tibility of sympathy—without supposing that the principle is 
naturally more vigorous in the one case than in the other. I 
am, however, much disposed to regard it as an unsupported 
assumption, that there is in the mind a stronger tendency to 
sympathise with sorrow than joy. The truth of the case will, 
perhaps, be found to be, that every one enters more readily 
into that feeling, whether it be sorrow or joy, which has been 
most prevalent in his own mind. , 

It is not, however, certain that sympathy in the general , 
feelings of others, is the resplt of a distinct susceptibility of 
mind. It may be possible, perhaps, to trace all its phenomena 
to another law of the mind. Even Dr. Brown, who lnaintains, 
though with some hesitation, that the mind possesses^ original, 
tendency to sympathy, admits thSt many of its phenomena may 
be traced to suggestion. “ It may Jpe considered,” he says, “as ' 
a necessary consequence of the laws of suggestion, that the sight 
of any of the symbols of internal feeling, should recall to us the 
feeling itself, in the same way as a. portrait, or rather, .as the 
alphabetic name of our friend, recalls to us the conception of 
our friend himself. Some faint and shadowy sadness we 
undoubtedly should feel, therefore, when the external signs of 
sadness were before us; some greater cheerfulness, on the appear¬ 
ance of cheerfulness in others, even though we had no peculiar 
susceptibility of sympathising emotions, distinct from the mere 
general tendencies of suggestion.” Now, if some of the pheno¬ 
mena of sympathy must, as Dr. Brown acknowledges, be resolved 
into suggestion, that fact lays a strong ground of probability 
that all may be thus resolved. And in support of this sentiment 
several powerful arguments may be adduced. We have the 
feelings of sympathy, when there is no object of sympathy. We 
shudder, as if sympathising, but shuddef at a mere thought— 
as when under the influence of some lively conception of danger 

_which will produce similar involuntary muscular movements 

with thfe actual peril. Our sympathetic feelings are found to be 
most lively, when the circumstances of the individual who 
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attracts our sympathy, have been most similar to our o'ivn. The 
man who has encountered and escaped the dangers of a storm, feels 
most acutely when the vessel, in the distance, appears with her 
aignqfo of distress, and to which no assistance can be rendered. 
With the mother, bereft of her firstborn, none will sympathise 
so tenderly, as those who have sustained a similar bereavement. 
. It is not easy to explain this on the assumption that sympathy 
is an original susceptibility given to enable us to enter into the 
feelings of others. But if, on the other hand, it be the result of 
suggestion, it is manifest that the tears and anguish of the bereft 
mother will recall very powerfully to the mind of her friend, 
the hour and the poignancy of her own anguish ; that is, her 
sympathy will be greater than that of others. The analysis, 
also, of sympathy tends, I apprehend, to show that it is not the 
result of an original susceptibility. Dr. Cogan, indeed, seems 
to consider it as simply the participation of the feelings of others; 
the analysis of Dr. Brown is, however, more correct. Sympathy 
in sorrow consists, according to his statements, of two successive 
states of mind—the feeling of the sorrow of others, and the 
desire of relieving it. The first element of this complex feeling is 
here; I apprehend, very unhappily described. What is meant 
by the feeling of the sorrow of others ? We may, indeed, feel 
sorrow in company with others', our sorrowful feelings may 
resemble theirs; but it is gpfy in a figurative sense that we can 
be said to feel their sorrows. These arise from causes which do 
not affect us. The state of their minds cannot become ours; it 
is incapable of transference. Nothing more can with truth be 
said than that, in sympathy, we are the subjects of feelings 
which resemble those of our friends ; and the general laws of 
suggestion sufficiently account for their existence. Suggestion 
recalls past feelings, (so, at c least, it is thought,) as well as past 
kjeas, or conceptions. The indications of grief which we jyitness, 
recall or renew the grief we have formerly experienced; so that 
the pain we feel in sympathy is our own pain, it cannot possibly 
be the pain of others; aiyl^he susceptibility of sympathy, instead 
of being distinct antU original, may be nothing more than the 
readiness with which the general principle of suggestion recalls 
our past feelings of pleasure or of pain, when we observe the 
external symbols of either in others. If this readings cannot 
be resolved into any of the secondary laws of suggestion, it will 
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follow that, though in one sense sympathy is not original— 
inasmuch as it is not distinct from the general principle of 
suggestion; yet that, in another sense, it is original—inasmuch 
as a natural and an especial tendency has been given to the 
general principle, to recall our own joys and sorrows, when we 
witness the joys and sorrows of others. I cannot but think, 
however, that the peculiar interest which all mei^ attach to 
everything tbfff concerns themselves, will account for this par¬ 
ticular development of the general principle of suggestion. 

If the preceding statements be correct, they evince the truth 
of a remark of Dr. Brown, that “ there is nothing peculiar in the 
mere grief which constitutes one of the elements of sympathy. 

It cannot be peculiar, because it is the renewal of a^giief which 
we may have experienced in numberless instances before, and 
which is more readily recalled according to the ordinary laws 
of association, after every additional instance of its recurrence , 
a circumstance which explains the fact, that those jfr ho have 
suffered much, are the most addicted to sympathy. And if there . 
be nothing peculiar in the grief *there is surely nathing more 
peculiar in the desire which constitutes one of the elements of 
sympathy; so that the general susceptibilities of experiencing 
grief and desire, will account for the phenomena of sympathy, 
without calling in the aid of a‘third original principle. . 

They explain also another assertion made by Dr. Brown, 
while they correct a mistake into which.he appears to have 
fallen. “ Sympathy is not,” he says, “ a modification of love 
and in support of this statement he appeals to the well-known 
and conclusive fact, that we sympathise with an individual in 
pain, whom we regard not with love, but positive dislike and 
even abhorrence. There is nothing mysterious in this on the 
principles just stated. The symptoms of pain will recall our 
own fojpier sufferings by the common laws of association, 
whatever be the character of the sufferer. I do not see how 
our love, or our hatred, can affect the operation of the principle 
of suggestion. It may be fairly doubted, I think, whether 
what we call sympathy is greater in the case of a suffering 
friend, than it would have been in the case of an enemy. Our 
affliction is doubtless greater, because other painful ingredients 
are adddfl.to it. There is more than sympathy in our cup of 
sorrow. Sympathy does not at all depend upon love. Ifshould 
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has less perhaps of mirth, but not less of delight; and, though 
there is still a diversity of cheerfulness, all is cheerfulness” 
“ How much more admirable, however, is the providence of the 
Creator’s bounty in that instant diffusion to others, of the grief 
which is felt only by one, that makes the relief of this suffering 
not a duty merely, which we coldly perform, but a want, which 
is almost like the necessity of some moral appetite? To every 
individual thfere is thus secured the aid of multitudes, to whom 
he had probably been formerly an object of indifference, if not 
of hatred.” * 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Pride is said by Dr. Cogan to be “ that exalted idea of our 
•state, qualifications, and attainments, &c., which exceeds the 
boundaries of justice, and induces us to look dowrj^upon our 
supposed inferiors with some degree of unmerited jontempt.” 
This definition of pride excludes it from the class yf emotions 
altogether; it exhibits it as an intellectual estimate of ourselves; * 
as a mistaken judgment, requiring, of course, for its existence, 
no distinct and original susceptibility of mind. And this defi¬ 
nition is the more objectionable, because humility, which is 
certainly the direct opposite of pride, is permitted to remain in 
the class of emotions. . It is said to be nol, too low an idea of 
our state, &c., &c., but a degree of habitual sorrow and painful 
apprehension, in consequence of this estimate of our condition 
and character. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the terms pride and 
humility denote states of mind which belong, partly at least, to 
the order of feelings. They involve^ doubtless, an intellectual 
estimate of our attainments; but, properly speaking, they 
denote “the vivid feelings of joy or sadness, which attend the 
contemplation of ourselves, when we regard our superiority or 
inferiority, in any qualities of mind or*bpdy, or in the external 
circumstances in which we may be placed.”* The emotion, then, 
involved in pride is not essentially immoral; and the recollec¬ 
tion of this statement will deliver us from certain difficulties, of 
a moral aspect, with which some other accounts are embarrassed. 
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tf it be lawful to desire high attainments, in intellectual and 
noral excellence, it must be lawful to rejoice when we have 
oeen enabled to make them. Besides, the mind has been formed 
to rejoice in such circumstances, and, therefore, the feeling of 
satisfaction cannot be evil, per se. Dr. Brown states that the 
moral turpitude which we generally, and, it must be granted, 
justly attach to pride, does not lie in the pleasure of excellence, 
as a mere direct emotion, but in those ill-ordered affections 
which may have led us to the pursuit of excellence that is un- 
wbrthy of our desire, or in the vanity and haughtiness which 
may spring out of it. “ The feeling of our excellence,” says he, 

“ may give rise directly, or indirectly, to various other affections 
of mind. It may lead us to impress others, as much as possible, 
with our superiority—which we may do in two ways, by pre¬ 
senting to them, at every moment, some proofs of our advan¬ 
tages, mental, bodily, or in the gifts of fortune ; or, by bringing 
to their minds directly their inferiority, by the scorn with 
which we'treat them. ' The former of these modes of conduct is 
what is commonly termed vanity ; the latter, haughtiness; but 
beth.. though they may arise from out; mere comparison of our¬ 
selves and others, and our consequent feeling of superiority, are 
the results bf pride, not pride itself.” The emotion of gladness 
which arisas from the conscious attainment of high degrees of 
excellence, takes its moral character from the nature of the 
excellence in which superiority had been desired. 

The term pride is sometimes used, not to mark this elemen¬ 
tary emotion, but a prevalent disposition of mind to discover 
superiority in itself, where it does not exist'; and to dwell on 
the contemplation of the superiority where it does exist, with a 
humbling disdain, perhaps, of those that are inferior. In this 
sense, pride “ is unquestionably a vice as degrading to the mind 
of an individual, as it is offensive to that great Being, who has 
formed the superior and the inferior, for mutual offices of 
benevolence; and who *often compensates, by excellences that 
are unknown to world, the more glaring disparity in 
qualities which the world is quicker in discerning.” * 

This prevalent disposition in any mind to discover superiority 
, in itself, is generally accompanied by a tendency to take-a low 
standard of comparison. Let us conceive of two‘persons who 
have'inade an equal degree of intellectual progress; one com- 
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pares himself with individuals before h|n, and the other with 
those who are behind him, in the march of general improve¬ 
ment ; the one will ,probably be proud, the other humble. Now 
whether the adoption of different standards be regarded as the 
cause, or the consequence of pride, it cannot be doubted that an 
habitual tendency to seek a high standard of comparison, is the 
most excellent and noble state of mind. “ They, .measuring 
themselves by; themselves, and comparing themselves among 
themselves, are not wise.” “An habitual tendency to look 
beneath, rather than above,” says Dr. Brown, “ is the prevailing 
tendency of mind which we call pride; while a disposition to 
look above, rather tlxan below, and to feel an inferiority, there¬ 
fore, whicli others do not perceive, is the character which is 
denominated humility. Is it false, then, or extravagant to say, ( 
that humility is truly the nobler: and that pride, which delights 
in the contemplation of the abject things beneath, is truly 
in itself more abject than that meekness of heaiV^vliich is 
humble because it has greater objects, and which leoks with . 
reverence to the excellence that is^tbove it, because k, is formed 
with a capacity of feeling all the worth of that excellence whicli 
it reveres?”* 


Class II. •. 

• • 

Retrospective Emotions ; comprehending.those wwvcw reuoce 
to Objects as past. 

The conception of some object of former pleasure or pain, is 
essential to the complex feeling denoted by these emotions; 
and, on that account, they are denominated Retrospective. In 
this class are included anger, gratitude, regret, gladness, re¬ 
morse, and self-approbation. 

ANGER 

Is a feeling of displeasure excited by any injury either done 
or intended to ourselves, or to others, it involves, in it, or 
rather it presupposes, a conception of the injury, and it may be' 
followed bv a desire of retaliation; but, strictly speaking, anger 

Tol. III., p. 814. 
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is the emotion of displeasure itself, exclusive botiwsf its cause 
and its consequences. 

We have a considerable variety of names to mark the various 
modifications of anger, some of which -are intended apparently 
to exhibit different degrees of the feeling of displeasure itself-- 
as indignation, wrath, rage, &c. ; and others, to denote different 
degrees and modifications of the desire of retaliation with Which, 
as we have said, it is generally accompanied—a$ resentment, 
rancour, revenge, &r.c. 

This statement of the nature of anger will assist us in dis¬ 
posing of the question which has been agitated with reference 
to the moral character of this emotion. Some regard it as evil 
perse. But { if so, it cannot result from an original suscep¬ 
tibility.; and to suppose that it does not, is absurd. If the 
mind had not been formed to be aijgry, in certain circumstances, 
how could anger at any time exist ? Besides, if anger were in 
itself sinful, how could Jehovah be represented, even in a 
£ g urative.*ense, as the subject of it ? How could He who was 
separate from sin, have looked upon men with anger ? How 
' could we be exhorted to b« angry, and sin not? These con¬ 
siderations prove that anger is not evil per se; and if it be a 
mere emotion of displeasure on the infliction of any evil upon 
ns, haw can-it be conceivjed that an essentially immoral cha¬ 
racter attaches to it? Angar becomes sinful, doubtless, when it 
springs up without sufficient cause, or when it vises to excess, 
or when it continues too long;—all of which, it must be con¬ 
ceded, too frequently takes place, in consequence of the moral 
perversity of our nature ;-—but the emotion of displeasure itself 
is not more essentially evil than the affection of love, which 
may arise improperly as well as anger. And, though the 
mpral character of the accompanying desire of retaliation is 
far more questionable, and must, in some 0 / its modifications, 
be given up to unmingled reprobation, I cannot venture to, 
pronounce-even this evjj per se. Man, in consequence of 
depravity, is an enemy to man. It seems accordingly neces¬ 
sary that there should be a principle in his mental constitution, 
tb operate as a moral restraint upon his disposition to violence 
and outrage. This moral guard is the desire of retaliation 
which ihe evil-doer awakens’against himself. The faere emo- 
tihn of iispleasure might be insufficient for the purpose. The 
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aggressor jhight not be repressed by $ fire which blazed for 
a moment, and then expired. Resentment, which secures the 
. bringing of the transgressor to punishment, mast be added to 
displeasure; and both combined operate powerfully “to save 
from guilt, and the consequences of guilt, the individual who 
might Otherwise have dared to be unj ust, and the individual 
who would have suffered frpm the unjust invasion,’ 4 ' „ 

It is necef-feary to observe here* however, that to reach the 
sublime height of Christian morality, this natural desire of 
retaliation (for I admit that the mind' was formed capable of 
experiencing it) must not be cherished for its own sake ; it 
must be subordinated to the ultimate design of preventing the 
evil which it punishes. It should also be . further observed, 
that though anger,, and even resentment, or a desire of retalia- < 
tion, may not be evil per Se,- they are in great danger of 
becoming so. Dr. Brown has given an admirable statement 
of the cases in tfhich the former must be regarded as improper. 
The following is a bare abstract qf bis remarks. 

1st, When it arises too soon—without reflection—when the 
injury which awakens it is only apparent, and was desigpqsUto 
do good. The disposition which becomes too speedily angry, 
we call a passionate disposition. 

2dly, When it is disproportionate (Js the offence. . An indivi¬ 
dual feels that lie is injured, it may be, in an inconsiderable 
degree ; but without inquiry or thought, he pours out at once 
all his fury upon the offender. To guard against this, we 
should call in the aid of reflection. . 

3dly, When it is transferred from the guilty to the innocent, 
as in the case of a fretful disposition. 

Stilly, When it is too long protracted. The disposition is said, 
in that case, to be revengeful—a disposition of which it is difficult 
to say wilether the guilt or the deformity be the greater. 

• If a theological difficulty should occur to any of my readers, 
founded on the consideration that maif was not designed by his 
Maker to be the foe of man, and so dit^not need that moral 
guard against aggression and violence of which we, have been 
speaking, I would remind them that God, who sees the end 
from the % beginning, may have been led to give to him a 
mental constitution, which was adapted to what he foreknew 
would become hiq permanent and general condition. 
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GRATITUDE. 

Gratitude, says Dr. Cogan, “is a pleasant affection, excited 
by a lively sense of benefits received, or intended ; it is, indeed, 
a modification of the emotion of love. ‘ The love of gratitude is 
kindled by kindness: and lienee we are said to “ love God, 
because he first loved us." Other species of love? are excited, it 
is supposed, by some excellence, or imagined excellence, which 
resides habitually in the object of affection; and hence it has 
been usual to draw a line of distinction between the love of 
gratitude, and the love of' complacency. There may, however, 
be less difference between them than is commonly imagined. 
Dr. Cogan remarks, very justly as it appears to me, “ that 
gratitude is mostly Connected with an impressive Sense of the 
amiable, disposition of tie person by whom the benefit is con¬ 
ferred, and that: it immediately produces a personal affection for 
him.”* Now, if this be the case, the exciting cause of gratitude 
may be the “amiable disposition,” from whence, as it is con¬ 
caved, at least, the streams of kindness flow: and this is an 
excellence of a moral kind. The object of gratitude is not the 
gift, but the giver. It involves, doubtless, value of the gift; 
since, wheij“we receive nothing which is felt by us to be a good, 
there is no display of kindness, and nothing, of course, to excite 
gratitude : but gratitude, properly so called, is love to the 
donor, and not love to the bounty conferred by him, or a miser 
might be one of the most grateful beings in the world It may 
be, in short, love to that benevolence, or supposed benevolence, 
which prompted , the gift. In support of the preceding state¬ 
ments, many reasons may be assigned. 

First, a hard-hearted and vindictive man is seldom so for¬ 
tunate, though he may scatter with profusion the gifts of his 
bounty all around him, as to awaken in those who receive them 
the feeling of gratitude? 

V Secondly, where dhat feeling does arise, it is accompanied 
by a conviction that, notwithstanding his rough exterior, he 
possesses more real kindness than is usually imagined. To 
others he may appear a compound of everything that is detest- 


Page 150. 
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able; blit the grateful man sees in him a redeeming spark of 
benevolence. 

Thirdly, the benefits we receive awaken no gratitude if they 
are conceived to flow from any other source than kindness. 

“ We might be glad of the gift, but not grateful to the giver. 
The bestowment of a princely fortune upon us, by an individual 
who manifestly cared neither for our joys nor our yarrows, aim¬ 
ing only at gaining a reputation for splendid liberality, would 
fail to touch our hearts. We feel no gratitude to the advocate 
who saves our property, nor to the physician who saves our 
lives, unless we conceive that some feelings of kindness, and of 
concern for us, blend with a sense of professional obligation, 
and prompt, in some degree, the exertion of their ^ki!l. 

Fourthly, the smallest amount of benefit will awaken the^ 
liveliest feelings of gratitude, when it is an unequivocal mani¬ 
festation of a benevolent temper, and an affectionate interest in 
our welfare.' How should this,be the case, if the love of grati¬ 
tude were excited by the gift, and not by a conception of the 
amiable qualities which prompted its communication ? I am ^ 
well aware that the most powerful feelings of gratitude are ‘ 
generally awakened by splendid donations, and by frequently 
repeated acts of kindness ; but this may result from the circum¬ 
stance that they are viewed as more unequivocal and striking 
proofs of that amiableness of disposition, which, "as I am now 
endeavouring to show, is the exciting cause of gratitude ; and 
this statement explains the' fact, mentioned by Cogan, that 
“when the affection operates according to the natural course of 
influence, it will be correspondent to the importance of the 
good obtained—the distance in station between the recipient 
and his benefactor—the smallness of his claims—perhaps the 
consciousness of deserving very different treatment.” Hence, 
we may add, the warmth of gratitude which the Christian 
manifests to the Giv'er of all good. 

REGRET AND GLADNESS. 

The affections which bear these names are said, by Hr. 
Brown, to be “ the emotions with which we look back on past 
events,Ite mere events of advantage or disadvantage to us, 
without iucludiihg any notion of our; o , 9m moral propriety or 
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impropriety of conduct.” It might have been better, .perhaps, 
if the Doctor jbad said “to us,” andl to others; because we 
regret the evils which befall our friends, and are glad to receive 
intelligence of their prosperity. In this respect there is a broad 
line of distinction between this and the following pair of 
emotions. We may regret the conduct of our friends—we may 
disapprove Of it, but we never suffer remorse on account of it: 
our consciences accuse or excuse ourselves only. 

In regret and gladness, the simple enibtibn of pleasure or pi 
pjjjn, which constitutes oiie of their elements, is combined with 
a conception of its cause. In this, arid in this only, as we have 
formerly seen, do they differ from emotions which wore placed 
in the former class. We may “ be melancholy or cheerful with¬ 
out knowing "why on the contrary, the cause of our regret or 
gladness it is always possible to specify. That cause must be a 
past event; and the retrospective referenced? so important a part 
of the complex whole, that the state of mind which involves this 
reference jpgjy admit, if riot require, a different classification, 

Few events are productive of unmixed evil or good ; by far 
the greater number are sojirces of both. It is accordingly 
maftifertpthat the emotions they excite will correspond with the 
view which an individual takes of them. ' If the evil merely be 
contemplated, regret will arise; if the good exclusively, gladness 
will be awakened ; if bothfhe contemplated, the two emotions 
will he excited, each .modifying the other. Regret and glad¬ 
ness do not then depend upon the nature of events merely, but 
also upon the tendency of the mind to dwell; as we say in fami¬ 
liar language, on the dark or the bright side of things. There 
are individuals Whom nothing can permanently-depress; there 
are others whom nothing can permanently cheer. In the 
former, we find an habitual desire to trace the favourable con¬ 
sequences of events; and this desire, as Dr. Brown beautifully 
anfi philosophically explains it, “ influences the train of our 
suggestions(as our other desires lead to the suggestion of 
images accordant with them ;) “ it calls up those results which 
may minister to our efijoyment or our benefitand thus the 
very cup of sorrow itself is drained of half its bitterness. 

The preceding statement evinces 'the importance, in a philo¬ 
sophical point of view, of that confidence in the Divine'wisdom 
and godlaess which the Gospel requires us to display. Such 
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confidence powerfully tends to induce that habit of mind to 
trace the favourable consequences of Events which, as we have 
just seen, is so eminently desirable—a habit “ which is almost 
the same thing to us as if adverse had been transformed into 
fortunate and prosperous events.” Thus it enables us in some 
measure to walk by sight as well as by faith. 

REMORSE AND SELF-APPROBATION. 

Remorse is that dreadful feeling- of self-accusation and con¬ 
demnation which arises on the retrospect of oUr guilt. It 
presupposes a conviction of criminality; and, consequently, a 
knowledge of the standard by which actions are weighed; but 
remorse itself is, properly speaking, the vivid feeling of regret^ 
and self-condemnation which is consequent upon this intellectual 
state of mind. 

The opposite of this emotion, for which our language dtfes 
not supply us with an unexceptionable name, “is the delightful, 
feeling of self-approbation, whidh. arises on the retrospect of 
innocence and virtue.” The scriptural exhortation, to “keep 
a conscience void of offence,” decidedly proves bothrthaC the 
human mind is capable, physically speaking, of experiencing 
the emotion ; and that the state of mind which it«denotee may, 
to a certain degree §£ least, be halitually attained by great 
care and watchfulness. 

Some writers consider the emotions of which we are now 
speaking, and which' we may call moral regret and moral glad¬ 
ness, as being, in truth, the feelings of moral approbation and 
disapprobation' (already considered) somewhat modified by the 
circumstance that the conduct approved of condemned is our own. 
Dr. Brown, more correctly as it appears to,me, regards them as 
two distjnet classes: “ The emotions,” lie says, “ with which vne 
regard the virtues and vices of others, are different from those 
with which we regard the same vices $nd virtues as our own.” 

. The first of these two opinions admit^ it will be observed, 
that the approving and condemning emotions are 'modified when 
the contemplated virtue or vice is our own. It is difficult,^how¬ 
ever, to. conceive wliat modification can be thus effected,” except 
one 1 of dxfgree. The emotion might thu$- he rendered more 
intense. The question then is, and of this qtiestfem conscious- 
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ness is tae exclusive judge, “Does the emotion with which wc 
contemplate the misconduct (for instance) of others, differ in 
kind or in degree merely, from that ttfbich is felt on the Retro¬ 
spect of our own ?” Few, I imagine, can doubt that the emo¬ 
tions differ in kind or nature. 

The susceptibility of experiencing the emotions of remorse 
and self-approbation constitutes^ I incline to think, what we 
should understand by the power of conscience. Some writers, 
indeed; regard conscience as a modification of the faculty of 
judgment* * * § or rather, perhaps, as the judgment when exercised 
in pronouncing upon the moral character of actions. This 
appears to me, after all the additional consideration I have 
given to tlie>. subject, a very obvious mistake. The operations of 
..conscience reach not beyond ourselves; the decisions ofth^Jiidg- 
ment extend to others.f Myjudgment pronounces the conduct 
„ of a friend (as well as my own) to be wrong; but conscience 
condemns myself only.]: The operation of conscience does not, 

' then, consist in the act of judgment, or it would not be confined 
fro myself. "That operation is subsequent to the moral judg- 
lim ufr, an d is the condemning emotion, indicating the existence 
of a faculty totally distinct from judgment; for judgment, 
Av ist.in g or acting alone,§ could not originate emotions. It 
would give.us the conviction of having acted improperly, but 
not the°dreadful feeling of Self-condemnation ; so that, if there 
be anything of emotion in an operation of conscience, the ex¬ 
planation of conscience given by Dr. Wardlaw, and others, is 
most manifestly a defective one. 

I cannot admit that the question “ whether the term con¬ 
science should be used to signify the faculty whieh decides upon 

* Tide Note U. • 

t The obvious conclusion is, that “operations of conscience” are not acts of the 
judgment, as the theory controverted supposes. 5 

J It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that the word “condemns, in 
the text, denotes not the decmog that the conduct has been wrong (since that de- 
cision-is expressly ascribed to^.he judjjpnent), but the painful feeling which it sub¬ 
sequent to it, which I have Nurtured to call, in almost the next line, the “condemn¬ 
ing motim t.” The argument is, that if an option, or, act of conscience were, as 
the wjjters opposed in the text affirm, an cxerqjse of judgment, conscience must, 
in tie sense of the word laid down in this note, “ condemn’’ others as well as 

ourselves. . " ' \ . ■ k* * 

§ That is, if the mind lad not possessed the susceptibility of remorse in addition 
to the faculty ^Judgment. 
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the right or wrong of the action,—or to denote tne susceptibility 
of the consequent emotion,” is a mere question of nomenclature. 
The difference between the two opinions indicated by the ques¬ 
tion, is far more than a verbal one. The opinion avowed at 
first by Dr. Wardlaw, practically 1 denies that conscience is a 
distinct faculty of the mind ; and supposes a different view of 
the nature of the mind from that which is taken* by his oppo¬ 
nents. Cdhseience was resolved by him into judgment; an 
operation of conscience into an act of judgment. Though it 
should be admitted, therefore, that, on these principles, con¬ 
science may be an original faculty (since judgment is so), it is 
obviously not a distinct faculty. And yet, if it be not, how is 
the condemning emotion (distinct, as we have seen it is, from 
every other) to be accounted for? “The conviction brought 
home to the mind”—to adopt Dr. Wardlaw’s phraseology*— 
that we had done wrong would be just a simple conyictiomjina- 
aecompanied by any emotion of self-condemnation, unless, in 
addition to judgment, the mind possessed the susceptibility of 
remorse, or the power of conscience; i. e., a certain frame* 
constitution which renders the existence of remorse gossijtlo. I 
suspect that the different views we take of the nature of the 
mind, in this respect, have, led to the different opinions we 
entertain on the nature of consci<|iee. 

Besides, the opinion originally avowed by Dr. Wardlaw 
mistakes, as I cannot but think, the final end of conscience, 
i. e., the object intended to be secured by'its implantation in 
the mind. It was designed, I apprehend, not to be a moral 
guide, but a moral spring; not to teach us what is right, but to 
impel us to do it. We have the moral guide in the faculty of 
judgment, and, as an element of the mental constitution, we 
need no other. . But we require an impulsive principle,—some¬ 
thing to secure the doing of that which judgment tells us‘we 
ought to. do. This principle is supplied by conscience.f 

Other writers there are who present conscience as an 

¥ 

* Without approving it, however; since it can mean nothing else than a real 
conviction, and is either too loose, or too figurative, to express this ngtitij well. 

'■! f The phrase, “the moral faculties,” is a generic, “conscience” a specific, term. 
The pow'Slsof distinguishing between right and wrong, and the susceptibility of 
approving the former, and disapproving the latter (the, terms approvfhg and dis¬ 
approving denoting here emotions), are ififferent classes of moral faculties. Each 
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internal sense wbich decides upon the moral character of actions 
as the eye discriminates colours. But, if this were the case, 
how could our moral judgments be so frequently reversed, as we 
know they are, by the mere illumination of the understanding ? 
When did any accession of knowledge alter the colour of 
bodies ?—cause scarlet to appear greeri, or green scarlet ? and 
why should an internal be more variable in its operations than 
an external sense ? Besides, the notion of conscience as a 
sense which decides upon the morality of actions, is open to 
the objection referred to above, viz., that the office of conscience 
is not to pronounce an action right or wrong, but to reward it 
in the one case, and to punish it in the other. 

Conscience i,is, then, the susceptibility of experiencing the 
specific emotions of remorse and self-approbation. It existed 
in Adam before his fail,* though, m his actions were then right 
fictions, it had no opportunity to awaken the dreadful feelings 
of regret. It existed in Adam after his fall, without .any 
change in itfe nature, but merely in its operations, condemning 
where it had’formerly applauded. It exists in man now. It is 
essential to him as a moral agent. It is the guard against vice, 
because it'is the punisher of vice ; and, though it is inefficient 

has its own distinctive work to perform : judgment, to teaeh ns what is right; 
conscience, as the text states, “ to ij igel us to do it.” If this distinction,had not 
been overlooked, the burden would not have been laid upon conscience, of doing 
the whole work allotted to the moral faculties generally. 

* I am somewhat surprised at the following question by Dr. Wardlaw. 
“What,” he asks, p. 175, “is conscience in a sinless being?” Is not the ob¬ 
vious reply, “Just what it is in a sinful being ” ? The operations or exercises, of 
the power; will, of course, be different, but the power itself is the same. If, in the 
lapse of a responsible being from a state of innocence to a state of guilt, the 
power of conscience (or, indeed, any other) could be conceived of as lost, or 
gained, or as having undergone some,essential alteration,—that being would be 
thus rendered a radically different being. Dr. Wardlaw seems to intimate that 
man in innocence—having a knowledge of what is-right, and the disposition to 
do itr—had no need' of conscience ; understanding, I presume, by conscience, a 
power distinct from the faculty of ^distinguishing between right and wrong. "But 
that faculty, without conscience*.iu the sense I attach to that term, would neither 
have given Mm the emotion d&self-approbation before his sin, nor of self-condem¬ 
nation after it. In order to this, there needed to be abided to the power of dis¬ 
tinguishing right from wrong, the susceptibility of moral feelings—of experiencing 
remorse and self-approbation. Dr. Wardlaw appears to me to reason from the 
present constitution of the .mind to what must be its feelings ; whererS the exi¬ 
gencies of the case require ns to reason backwards, from its feelings to what must 
be its constitution. ' 
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to stem the torrent of depravity, it doeg, m many cases, diminish 
the magnitude and impetuosity of its waves. 

In reference to the rise of the emotions originated by this 
faculty, it is to be especially observed, that they are at all times 
subsequent, not to misconduct or the contrary, but to a convic¬ 
tion of it. The xnind has been so formed, that remorse or self- 
approbation arises as an individual conceives himgelf guilty or 
innocent, whether the conviction be well or ill founded. The 
approval of conscience does not, then, afford certain evidence 
that our conduct has been consistent with true rectitude; the 
disapprobation of conscience is not infallible proof that our 
conduct has been contrary to it. The conscience of Paul 
applauded him while persecuting the church <jf God. The 
consciences of some of the primitive Christians condemned 
them while eating “ meats which had been sacrificed to idols 
though there was no moral evil in the latter case, and flagrant 
iniquity in the former. 

The view just given of the nature of conscience is free, it 
is imagined, from the objection!? which are urged* against %e 
common statements in regard to. it. It does not identify it 
with the judgment, nor does it render it independent of the 
judgment. It accounts for the diversity of its operations, and 
it confines its influence to ourselves.^ 

Class III. 

Prospective Emotions, comprehending those which relate to 
Objects as future. 

The two classes of emotions denoted by the words Desires and 
Fears, include all the feelings of* the kind we are about to 
consider “ They ate the most important of all our emotions, 
from their direct influence on action, which our other feelings 
influence only indirectly through thejnedium of them.” 

“Desire,” says Mr. Locke, “is the uhepsiness a man feels in 
himself upon the absence of anything *whose present enjoy- 
ment carries the idea of good in it.” This definition appears 
to me scarcely correct. The uneasy sensation, of which Locke 
speaks, i£*rather that which precedes desire thau desire itself. 
The mere destitution of good will produce uneasiness, but not 
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desire, unless there be some knowledge of the cause of the 
uneasiness. The emotion of desire itself is a pleasant, not a 
painful, feeling. Dr. Brown has not attempted to define the 
words desire and fear : but he has stated all that is necessary to 
’ be said, and perhaps all that can be said, upon the subject. “Our 
desires arise from the prospect of what is agreeable in itself, or 
from the prospect of relief from what is disagreeable. Our fears 
arise from the prospect of what is disagreeable fo itself, and 
from the prospect of the loss of what is in itself agreeable.” If, 
then, our desires are excited* by the prospect of that which is 
conceived to be good, and our fears by what is deemed evil, 
where is the propriety of the dissertation into which he imme¬ 
diately enters^ to show that what he calls the “object” of our 
.^desires and fears may be the same ? What does he intend by the 
“ object ” of desire and fear ? If by tjiat term be meant that which 
excites the emotions, it is manifest that the object of desire and 
leaY is not' alike; in the one case it is good, in the other evil. 
If it be meant that the same being or circumstance may pro- 
d^ie either desire, or fear, or b<5th, there can be no doubt of the 
‘correctness of the statement ;,but, as this being or circumstance 
must*be contemplated in different lights, when both emotions 
are awakened, the thing feared and desired, or the object of the 
desire and fear, is different.. Let us examine his own illustra¬ 
tion: “We hope that we slM attain to a situation of which we 
are ambitious; we fear that we shall not attain it. W e fear 
that some misfortune, which seems to threaten us, may reach 
us; we hope that we shall be able to escape. Here the hope 
and the fear, opposite as the emotions are, arise from the same 
objects, the one or the other prevailing, according to the greater 
or less probability on either side.” Now it is admitted that, in 
a popular sense, the objects may, perhaps, be said to be the same; 
bttt surely not in a philosophical sense. In the first egae, the 
object of desire—that is, the thing desired—is success; the object 
of fear, defeat. In the latter case, the descent of the misfortune is 
the object of fear; and escape from it the object of desire. And 
even when the presence of the same being awakens both of the 
emotions, it can only be said, in a popular-sense, tliat the object 
of the desire, and of the fear, is the same. We desire the con¬ 
tinued esteem of a Mend—we fear to lose it. The permanent 
possession of a good is the object in one case—the permanent loss 
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of it the object in the other. Now to maintain that the object of 
desire and fear is the same, because the being before us is the 
same, appears to me almost as great a mistake as to allege that 
the object of sight and of smell is the same, because the cause 
of both the sensations is to be found in the single rose before us. 

From the preceding account of the nature of desire, it follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that the emotion thus designated is 
only awakened by that which appears to us good. We employ 
this phraseology on the ground that, to secure the existence of 
desire, it is not necessary that the* object be good, either in a 
moral or physical point of view; but merely that it be so 
regarded by the mind which contemplates it. It is neither 
morally nor physically good, that is, when the futiye as well as 
the present is considered, to indulge to excess in the pleasures t 
of the table ; but it appears good, in the latter sense, to those 
who shut out of view every moment but the present; ^they are^ 
accordingly, drunkards, or gluttons. This is admitted by*Dr. 
Brown. “To desire,” he says, “it is essential that»the object- 
appear good.”—“ What we do noX desire may be conceived by 
us to be good, relatively to others who desire it, but cannot seem 
to be good relatively to us.”* I have been more dd&irous to 
lay before the reader this statement by Dr. Brown, because, on 
the subject of desire, I am constrained, after long-continued and 
mxious thought, to differ very materially from him, on a point 
>f some importance in itself, and of greatly more importance, 
vhen all its consequences and bearings are properly considered. 

From the language employed by Dr. Brown, “To desire, it 
s essential that the object appear good,” we might have ex¬ 
pected to hear him state that, in our conceptions at least, the 
bbject desired must possess some excellence ol a, moral or phy¬ 
sical nature,—that the conception of this excellence precedes the 
desire, and is, in fact, the cause of it. Nothing, however, can 
be more opposite than this, to the doctrine of this distinguished 
writer. The good which is essential to desire is, he tells us, 
desirableness; and desirableness does ftoj, necessarily involve 
the existence of moral or physical good;—“it is the relation 
of certain objects to certain emotions, and nothing more”—“the 
tendency of certain objects,” in consequence of the nature of 
the mind'j 1 ’" to be followed by that particular feeling which we 
* Vol. III., p. 373. 
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term desire.” It follows, from this statement, that the good 
which Dr. Brown calls desirableness, is not the power of the 
object desired to yield satisfaction. Accordingly he tells us it is 
not. Objects do not appear desirable to us because they yield 
pleasure, for they would have been desirable had they yielded 
none—the pleasure they impart is the result, not the cause, of 
the desire. .And again, in a longer statement, he says, “We 
desire, indeed, all these objects, and, however ill fitted some of 
them may appear, to be pi’oduetive of delight, we may perhaps 
feel pleasure in all these objects,—as we certainly should feel 
pain, if we were not to obtain what we desire, whatever the 
object of desire may have been ; but it is not the pleasure which 
Was the circumstance which prompted our desire when it arose, 
—it was the desire previously awakened, which was accompanied 
with pleasure, or was productive of pleasure—the pleasure being 
in all these cases the effect of the previous desire, and neces¬ 
sarily presupposing it.”* 

* The same doctrine had been previously affirmed by Dr. Price, 
from whomT indeed, Dr. Brown seems to have borrowed it. 
His language is the following: “ I cannot help, in this place, 
stepping aside a little to take notice of an opinion already re¬ 
ferred to ; I mean the opinion of those who allow of no ultimate 
object'of desire besides private good. What has led to this 
opinion has been inattentiM to the difference between desire, 
and the pleasure implied in the gratification of it. The latter is 
subsequent to the former, and founded in it: that is, an object, 
such as fame, knowledge, or the welfare of a friend, is desired, 
not because we foresee that when obtained it will give us 
pleasure; but, vice versa, obtaining it gives us pleasure, because 
we previously desired it, or had an affection carrying us to it, 
and resting in it. And weib there no such affections, the very 
foundations of happiness would be destroyed. ”f 

The more common doctrine on this subject most unquestion¬ 
ably is, that desire is kindled by that which is considered good 
to us, either on accojuft of our physical constitution, or our 
moral 3 tate. + I shall proceed to mention some of the difficulties 

* Vol. III., p. 407. t Vide Review, p. 118. 

$ “Desire,” says Dr. Abereronibie, “ is the immediate movement,^ act of the 
mind towards an object which presents some quality on account of which a'e 
wish to obtain it.”—Vide Moral Feelings, p. 39. 
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in which, as it appears to me, the system of Drs. Brown and 
IJjfiee is involved : 

First, that system mistakes, I imagine, the real cause of the 
pleasure which the objects of our desires afford us. This, 
indeed, seems to be the radical error. Objects afford pleasure, 
such is the doctrine, because they have been previously desired ; 
without previous desire they could yield none. Thus desire is 
the spring «f all the enjoyments of man. Let us try this 
doctrine in relation to sensitive pleasures. There are certain 
odours, tastes, and sounds,* which are universally pleaUnt.- 
Why are they so ? The proper answer would appear to be, 
that they are rendered so by the constitution of the mind. 
The very first time we experience them they givji pleasure, or 
rather they are themselves pleasant states of mind : they need^ 
no previous states to render, them so. But according to the 
doctrine opposed, the sensation of sweetness, for instance, must 
be desired before it can be agreeable, and this previous desire 
renders it agreeable. To my apprehension, I acknowledge, this 
is reversing the natural order of things. Certain sensations 
are by nature agreeable ; their return is desired, and desired 
because they are agreeable. What the Creator of the'mind has 
rendered agreeable to it, he has inspired a desire to enjoy. The 
order opposed, however, is the exact reverse of Miis. Certain 
desires after certain sensations exk$ in consequence of which 
desires, the sensations are agreeable. And since all desires 
suppose the knowledge of their objects,—for we can no more 
desire without desiring something, than regret without regret¬ 
ting something,—it follows that the mind has the knowledge 
of external objects, or of the sensations they produce, previous 
to any experience of the sensations ! 

The views of both these writers appear to have been governed 
by the circumstance, that we feel pain when we do not obtain 
the object of our desire. That pain could not have existed, it 
is assumed, without the previous existence of the desire ; and 
it is hence inferred that the pleasure w» enjoy when the object 
is obtained, is the result of the desire, or father produced by it. 
The conclusion here would not, however, be a legitimate one, 
even if the premises were granted. It is possible that desire 

"is 

* The words odours,- Ac., &c., denote here the sensations, not their causes. 
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may be an invariable accompaniment of the pleasure, without 
being the cause of it. Certain objects may be the source ol 
pleasure to the mind, in consequence of its physical constitution 
or moral state. They would have been the source of pleasure, 
if the susceptibility of desire had not formed an element ol the 
mental constitution. That susceptibility may have been im¬ 
planted, not to constitute, according to the statements of Drs. 
Brown and Price, the spring of all the enjoyments, of man; but 
to secure the active pursuit of those objects, which have been 
so Adapted to the nature nf the mind, as to minister those 
enjoyments. It may be true that in adult age we receive pleasure 
from no object which had not been previously desired ; because 
desire is an invariable concomitant of our conception of an 
object as good. But it is surely the object which is the cause 
of the pleasure, and not the desire. The system opposed 
appears to represent all objects as naturally indiffei ent to t le 
Thwad. We might smell a rose, taste the juice of the peach, 
obtain knowledge, live in society, without deriving pleasure 
'from one oi; the other, if we had not the susceptibility of desire. 

■ “ They give us pleasure because we previously desired them ,’ 
say? Dr.cPrice; so that the desire,- and not the object, is the 
cause of the pleasure. The true state of the case appears, on 
the contrary,jto me to be, that certain objects are the sources of 
pleasure to the mind, in consequence of its physical constitution 
or its moral state, and that a susceptibility of desiring these 
objects has been implanted within us to stimulate us to pursue 
them. 

Secondly, the statement of Dr. Brown does not appear 4o 
supply a solution of the fact, that dissatisfaction often succeeds 
the acquisition of the object of desire. If desire be the cause 
of the pleasure which the objects of our pursuit give us, pleasure 
ought invariably to result from their acquisition. The effect 
should always succeed the cause. Our hope of obtaining the 
object we desire might indeed be disappointed, but we could 
not experience disappointment in it. To allege that, when 
obtained, it does not-answer our expectation, is to give up the 
system. It is to admit that pleasure is not the result of desire— 
that it is the consequence of the adaptation of an object to our 
mental or moral nature; so that, where this adaptation does not 
exist, no degree of previous desire can impart to any object the 
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power of conferring happiness, when its nature becomes fully 
known to us. 

Thirdly, the statements of Dr. Brown appear to be at variance 
with the fact, that the objects of desire are not merely exceed¬ 
ingly numerous, but stand, in many cases, in direct opposition 
to each other. The sensations of men are, for the most part, 
alike. What is scarlet, or bitter, or fragrant to one, is so to 
another ; but what is desirable to one, is often not desirable to 
another. Yet, if the opinion of Dr. Brown, “that it is the 
very nature of the mind, as originally constituted with ces&ain 
tendencies, that somfe objects should appear to it immediately 
desirable,” be correct, how should there be this dissimilarity ? 
How could our emotions, in this case, be more susceptible of 
change, than our sensations ? I grant that desire‘s susceptible 
of change ; but on this fact I build an argument, that it doer 
not arise in the manner stated by Dr. Brown. If there be an 
original tendency in any object to awaken desire, (a tenancy 
which is independent of any view which the mind takes of it as 
adapted to give pleasure,) it appears to me, that this tendency 
must operate as uniformly in producing desire, as the tendency- 
of a body to give us a certain sensation, is uniformly followed, 
when the body is brought into contact with the appropriate 
organ, by that sensation. I cannot account for tlje great diver¬ 
sity of human desires, without supposing that desire follows the 
notion of good, or is awakened by the expectation of pleasure; 
in that case, the different mental attainments and moral habits 
of men sufficiently explain the circumstance. 

Fourthly, the change which is effected in the desires of the 
same individual, in consequence of the different views he is led 
to form of the influence of various objects and eventtCupon his 
happiness, seems to me incompatible with the statements of 
Dr. Brown. Medicine is presented to a sick person—he does 
not desire it. Its probable influence in removing his disease is 
explained to him—he now does desire it.* Can it be doubted 
that, in this case, the view of private£ood excited the desire? 
There are cases, also, in which so mighty a moral revolution 

* Or rather, he desires the health which the medicine is likely to restoffe ; for he 
can only be said popularly to desire the medicine. And so it is with food ; we are 
said to desire food ; but, correctly speaking, the things desired are the pleasant 
sensations together with the comfort and strength produced by it. 

u 2 
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takes place in the mind, that almost all the things which had 
been formerly desired, become objects of dislike and avoidance! 
How is this, unless we suppose that, in consequence of the pro¬ 
duction of a different taste, the former objects of desire are no 
longer felt to be good, and, therefore, no longer desired ? How 
can the fact be reconciled with the doctrine which affirms that 
certain objects are naturally desirable, as certain others are 
naturally sweet, or bitter, or fragrant? In shoi^t, it will be 
found, I imagine, impossible to account for the phenomena of 
desire,without supposing that tlieemotion is originally awakened 
by that which is thought likely to minister to our happiness— 
that, to render an object desirable, it must have or be conceived 
to have, a permanent quality of goodness. I mean not that it 
must “appear good ” in the sense which Dr. Brown attaches to 
""the words; but that it must possess some conceived quality, of 
a physical or moral nature, which is, in itself, adapted to promote 
Sur enjoyment. In this manner only, I apprehend, can the 
(emotion be ,originally awakened ; though I am willing to con¬ 
cede that it may now arise without any thought of personal 
• pleasure, through the influence of suggestion. The conception of 
the object, and the desire, have so frequently existed simul¬ 
taneously, that the latter state may instantly follow the former, 
by the ordinary laws of suggestion, without that intervening 
thought of pleasure, which necessary, at first, to connect them 
together. The desire of wealth may now arise without any 
thought of the pleasures which wealth procures, through the 
influence of the same laws ; yet it cannot surely be doubted, that 
it was originally produced by a conception of the honour, and 
influence, and happiness which it secures to its possessor. 

Finally, it is worthy of our inquiry, w hether the sentiments 
of Dr. Brown are not embarrassed by powerful difficulties of a 
xqoral nature. When the desires of men are placed upon for¬ 
bidden objects, we admit that this fact does not implicate the 
holiness of the Divine Being, since it is the result of their 
depravity leading then?; to call that which is evil, good; and 
hence to desire it. But, if the various objects of desire are 
immediately desirable, and do not become so by means of our 
conception of their adaptation to minister to our good,—and if 
they are rendered thus immediately desirable by the physical 
constitution of the mind,—where must the blame be cast, but 
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upon that God who created the mind, and gave it all its natural 
tendencies 1 How can a man be censured, if this be the case, 
for desiring what is evil, any more than for tasting gall to be 
bitter, and honey sweet ? 

I cannot avoid suspecting that Dr. Brown has confounded 
two things which are surely not identical; viz., the pleasure 
which is involved in the act of desiring, and the plaasure which 
the object desired affords, when our efforts to obtain it are 
successful. I am led to form this opinion by one of his own 
illustrations. “ We do not love fof the sake of the pleasure of 
loving; in like manner we do not desire for the sake of the 
pleasure of desiring.” This is doubtless true; yet it does not 
follow, from hence, that we do not desire an object-for the sake 
of the happiness it will yield when obtained. That is a totally^, 
different thing. To make the illustration bear upon the case in 
hand, it is incumbent upon Dr. Brown to show, not merely that 
' we do not love for the sake of the pleasure of loving, but that 
our love to any object precedes the feeling of any of its qualities- 
as agreeable to us, and even renders them agreeable. Few, 
however, will venture to assert tins. Love is attracted by 
qualities which, in consequence of our mental constitution, or 
moral state, are felt to be agreeable to us. Desire, in like 
manner, which is, perhaps, nothing more than lovS itself,-modi¬ 
fied by the thought of the object a» absent, and &y regret on 
that account, is awakened by the conception of the happiness 
which would result from its possession. 

If Dr. Brown be in error on the subject of desire, his mistake 
is radically different, in its nature, from that into which Mr. 
now Lord Jeffrey appdhrs to have fallen in his celebrated article 
on Phrenology. In the opinion of this writer, the mere appre¬ 
hension of good would necessarily excite hope or desire, without 
what he, calls a faculty of desire; that is, according to the 
phraseology which we adopt, without a distinct susceptibility of 
experiencing the emotion of hope or desire.* Dr. Brown sup¬ 
poses, on the other hand, that the enu^ion may arise without 
a previous apprehension of good. Both* appear to me to be 
mistaken. The mere apprehension of good would not originate 

* A similar mistake Dr. Wardlaw appears to me to have made is reference to 
conscience. Vide p. 283, &e. 
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the emotion of desire, without a distinct susceptibility, the 
susceptibility would not, on the other hand, be eve ope 

without the apprehension of good. 

Now as desire is excited by the idea of good, we may admi 
as many classes* of desires as there are species of good to be 
expected and desired. The classification, then, which we & °P 
is not built' upon any radical difference in the emotion itsel, 

but in the objects which excite it. 

Yet though desire, whatever be its object, is radically the 
same emotion, it may exist in different degrees or gradations 
which may be very properly marked by distinctive names, such 

as wish, hope, expectation, confidence, &c. 

By most preceding writers the terms just mentioned have 
been regarded as representative of so many radically different 
emotions ; at any rate, they have hot been considered as mere,y 
denoting different degrees of the same emotion. “ Desire, we 
have been told, “ always implies that the object desired is a - 
tamable ; and this remark,” it is added, “ suggests an important 
distinction lietween wish and desire. Wish has been sometimes 
termed inactive desire. Desire has been considered as the union 
of wish and hope. A man may wish what he has no hope of 
obtaining ; because hope, if rational, always supposes the possi¬ 
bility of the L attainment of the object. Wish, like desire, may 
arise from the view of something good ; but because that good 
is not deemed attainable, it does not call forth activity and 
effort. A beggar may wish to be a king, and a man to fly; bu 
in neither case can it be said that these things are desired. A 
wish may refer to the past; but desire invariably regards the 
future. A sick man may be said to wish for health ; but we do 
not say he desires it. He desires to use the means requisite for 
attaining it, because they are within his reach. But the success 
of those means does not depend upon his power, and therefore 
he is only said to wish for it.” 

Now, it is concede.*! $y*t this writer has stated with sufficient 
accuracy, the manner a In which these terms are employed 
and shown that they could not, in the various cases supposed, 
be substituted for each other. But he has failed to prove that 
the words wish, desire, hope, fee., denote emotions gtnerically 
distinct; because, marking, as they do, different degrees of the 
same feeling, they are obviously incapable of transposition. 
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The desire of a beggar to be a king is so powerfully repressed 
by a conviction of the impossibility of attaining to the pos¬ 
session of regal power, that it has not opportunity to grow, so 
to speak, into hope; he merely wishes it: it is desire in the 
positive degree. The illustration of Dr. Brown is, we think, 
perfectly conclusive on this point. “ Our hopes, wishes, expec¬ 
tations, &c., do not form classes of feelings essentially distinct 
from our general emotions of desire; but are merely those 
emotions themselves in all their variety, according as we con¬ 
ceive that there is more or less likelihood of our obtaining the 
particular objects which we are desirous of obtaining. In a 
competition of any kind, in which there are many candidates, 
there is perhaps some one candidate who is aw ape that he has 
very little interest, and who has, therefore, scarcely more thar^ 
a mere wish of success. He canvasses the electors, and he finds 
to his surprise, perhaps, that many votes are given to him. 
He no longer wishes merely—he hopes ; and, with every* new 
vote that is promised, his hope grows more vivid. .A very few 
votes additional convert the hofe into expectation; and when 
a decided majority is engaged to .him by promise, even expec-' 
tation is too weak a word to express the emotion* whi<?h he 
feels ;—it is trust, confidence, reliance, or whatever other word 
we may choose to express th*at modification of desire which is 
not the joy of absolute certainty, dike the actual attainment of 
an agreeable object, and yet scarcely can*be said to differ from 
certainty. In this series of emotions, nothing has occurred to 
modify them, but a mere increase of probability in the succes¬ 
sive stages; and the same scale of probabilities which admits of 
being thus accurately measured, in an election that is numbered 
by votes, exists truly, though perhaps less distinctly, ifi every 
other case of desire, in which we .rise from a mere wish, to the 
most updoubting confidence.”* . 

The word desire may, then, be regarded as a generic term, 
inclusive of all our emotions of this kind, whatever be their 
objects or gradations. Wish, ho]4S% H5f|)ectation, confidence, 
merely exhibit different degrees of intensity in the same feeling. 
It is, therefore, perfectly correct, philosophically speaking, to 
say that a beggar desires to be a king—his wish to enjoy regal 


* Page 386. 
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power is desire —though we cannot say he hopes to possess it; 
hope is desire in the comparative degree, and to that degree of 
the emotion he has not attained. 

It may here be observed, that, whatever be the object of 
desire, the emotion admits of all the gradations to which we 
■ have now referred. We may wish, hope, expect, &c., to obtain 
knowledge, or wealth, or honour. Dr. Brown states, that when 
our desires become very vivid, or very permanent, they are 
called passions, which constitute thus no distinct class, but high 
degrees, of feelings. 

The term desire is said to be sometimes synonymous with 
command. This is the case when the expression of desire should 
carry with it jthe force of a command; as when a parent desires 
his child to perform a certain action; so that, in fact, there is 
no change in the meaning of the wprd. 

The preceding statements lead me to advert a little to the 
nature of the will, or the power of volition, as it is called. I 
shall first, however, glance at the doctrines which have been 
propounded in relation to it. 

' By most writers on Mental Science, the will has been re¬ 
garded as u distinct and an original power. Mr. Locke says, 
“ It is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that dominion it 
takes itself to have over any part‘of the man, by employing it 
in, or withholding it from, any particular action.” ^ This is, in¬ 
deed, rather a definition of an ACT of the will, than of the will 
itself; but it intimates, with sufficient clearness, the notion he 
entertained of the latter. 

Dr. Reid is more explicit. “ Every man,” he says, “ is con¬ 
scious of a power to determine in things which he conceives to 
depend iupon his determinations. To this power we give the 
name of will; and as it is usual, in the operations of the' mind, 
to give the same name to the power, and to the act t of the 
power, the term will is put indifferently to signify either the 
power of willing, or the act.” 

Having thus exhibitUBffi^e will as a distinct faculty, Dr. Reid 
proceeds to show in what respect it differs from desire. “ What 
we will,” he says, “ must be an action, and our OWN action; 
what we desire may not be our own action, it may be no action 
at all We may he said to desire meat, or drink, but not to will 
it. A into desires that his children may be happy, and that 
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they may behave well. Their being happy is no action at all; 
their behaving well is no action of. his, but theirs.” And even 
with respect to our own actions, there is, as Dr. Beid main¬ 
tains, a distinction between desire and will; for we may 
desire what we do not will, and will what we do not desire; 
nay, what we have a great aversion to* 

The doctrine of Dr. Brown on this subject js radically 
different. A volition, according to his statements, is a desire 
springing up in peculiar circumstances, and so appropriating 
to itself a particular name; it supposes, therefore, no distinct 
and original faculty—nothing more than that general suscep¬ 
tibility which is the source of all our emotions of this class. 
On various accounts certain actions, i. e., cerfaijj motions of 
some of the bodily members, may be regarded in the light of 
a good, and so become objects of desire. But as the actual 
motions follow instantly, by Divine appointment, our desires to 
perform them, these desires perish, of course, in the moment 
of their birth. It is to desires of this kind that we give the 
name of Volitions ; but they art? not specifically different from 
our permanent desires—all of whiph, but for the circumstance 
of their permanence, would be denominated volitions. * We 
are said,” says Dr. Brown, “to desire wealth, and to will 
the 'motion of our hand; but if the motion of Aur hand had 
not followed j;he desire of moving it,, we should then have been 
said not to will, but to desire its motion^” as, we may add, is 
the case with a paralytic. “The distance, or the immediate 
attainableness of the good, is thus the sole difference; but, as 
the words are at present used, they have served to produce a 
belief, that of the same immediate good, in the case of any 
simple bodily movement, there are both a desire and a volition; 
that the will which moves the hand, for instance, is something 
different from the desire of moving it,—the one particular 
motion being preceded by two feelings, a volition and a 
desire. Of this complex mental process, however, we have 
no consciousness ; — the desire of '"ffJJTtlig a limb, in the 
usual circumstances of health and freedom, being always 
directly followed by its motion.” *f" 

On this contestecUsubject, Dr. Chalmers takes sides with Dr. 

* Vide Note V. t Cause and Effect, pp. 52, 53. * 
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Keid. “There is certainly,” he states, "a ground, in the 
nature and actual workings of the mental constitution, for the 
distinction which has been questioned of late, between will and 
desire.” “ The mind is in a different state when framing a 
volition from what it is when feeling a desire. When feeling 
’ a desire, the mind has respect to the object desired,” &c. 
“When framing a volition the mind has respect” “to the 
act by which it shall attain the object—and so is said to be 
putting forth a mental power.” “If the question is to be 
decided ” “ by consciousness,” “ the mental states of desiring 
and willing seem just as distinguishable as anj r other mental 
states whatever. The desire that is felt towards the object is 
specifically a.distinct thing from the volition which prompts or 
- precedes the action ; and, therefore, it should not be confounded 
with the volition. And, in like manner, a feeling of interest 
in one idea, is quite distinguishable from that volition which 
respects a something different from this object—which respects 
an act or exercise of the mind, even the attention that we shall 
give to it. The interest that is felt in any object of thought, 
'may have been the cause, and the sole cause, of the attention 
whicfi we 1 give to it. But the necessary connexion which 
obtains between the parts of a process is no reason why we 
should overlook any part, or confound the different parts with 
each other. 'in this instance, Mr. Hume seems to have ob¬ 
served more accurately than either of the philosophers whom 
we have now named,” (Mill and Brown,) “ when he discrimi¬ 
nates between the will and the desire ; and tells us of the 
former, that it exerts itself when the thing desired is to be 
attained by any action of the mind or body.”* 

In the first edition of this work, an opinion, far more decided 
than I am able to express now, was given in favour of the 
identity of desire and volition; though I yet think, ap I did 
then, that many of the arguments by which Dr. Reid seeks to 
sustain his conclusions, are invalid. They are the following: 
“ A man athirst has a fiwoitg desire to drink, but for some par¬ 
ticular reasons he deterftiines not to gratify his desire. A judge, 
from a regard to justice, and to the duty of his office, dooms a 
criminal to die, while from humanity, or particular affection, he 


* Sketches of Moral and Mental Philosophy, 5th Vol. of Works, pp, 147—161. 
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desires that he should live. A man, for health, may. take a 
nauseous draught, for which he has no desire, but a great aver¬ 
sion. Desire, therefore, even when its object is some action- of 
our own, is only an incitement to will, but it is not volition. 
The determination of the mind may be not to do what we 
desire to do. But as desire is often accompanied by will, we 
are apt to overlook the distinction between them.”.* 

On these Statements I observe, 

First, that they appear to be self-contrfidictory, even on Dr. 
Reid’s own principles. Granting that volition and desire are 
two distinct and original principles, it will not be denied by 
him that both are awakened by the conception of good. We 
will that which appears good; we desire that which appears 
good. How, then, can that good which produces volition, fad 
to excite desire ? How can the determination of the mind be 
to do what we do not desire to do ? * 

Secondly, I observe, that the statements of Dr. Reid proceed, 
it is conceived* on a misunderstanding of the cases’to which he 
refers. They exhibit an opposition, he thinks, between will^ 
and desire. To this it is replied, that there may be an opposi¬ 
tion between the ultimate volition to take the medicine, pass 
the sentence, &e., and the habitual desires of these individuals 

_yea, an. opposition between this .volition, ahd the-almost 

immediately preceding desire; but there can be no opposition, 
it is imagined, between this volition, at the moment when it 
exists, and the desire of the individual at that moment. They 
must then agree, if they are not identical. “ The determination 
of the mind never is, and never can be, to do what, in the 
particular circumstances of the moment, we do not desire to 
do.” A particular examination of the cases to which Dr. Reid 
refers, will, we think, show this. * 

“ A unaii, for health, may take a nauseous draught for which 
he has no desire, but a great aversion.” To arrive at an intelli¬ 
gent solution of this case, we must ^certa in what it is that he 
wills or determines upon—and wnaSTf is that he does not 
desire. The thing willed or determined upon is to perform the 
action of swallowing the draught. That which he does not 
desire is the nauseous taste of the draught. Dr. Reid has 


Vol. III., pp. 75, 76. 
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manifestly mistaken dislike of this taste for dislike of the action 
of taking the medicine. Hence he says there is here opposition 
between will and desire; that is, the man wills to take the 
draught, but desires not to take it. The obvious fact of the 
case, however, is, that he both wills and desires (that is, on Dr. 
' Reid’s principles, that will and desire are not identical) to per¬ 
form the action of drinking, that he may escape the bad health 
which he fears will be the consequence of omitting 1 the action ; 
—and that he neither wills nor desires the nauseous taste 
which he well knows will be the result of the action. 

Again, Dr. Reid says, “ A judge, from a regard to justice, and 
to the duty of his office, dooms a criminal to die, while from 
humanity, or particular affection, he desires that he should live.” 
He wills his death, that is, but he does not desire it. Will and 
desire are, therefore, in opposition, at the same moment, and 
consequently, are not identical. We answer, that the thing 
willed; or determined upon, is not, and cannot be, on Dr. Reid’s 
own principles, the death of the criminal (vide p. 296)—(since 
that, if it could be regarded as an action at all, is certainly not 
kn action of the judge,) but it is the act of pronouncing the sen¬ 
tence.' The result of that act will no doubt be the death of the 
criminal; but that result is not more truly willed, than it is 
.desired; while the act of pronouncing the sentence is as truly 
desired, at the moment, as it is willed. Dr. Reid has evidently 
confounded the habitual desire of the judge, or his desire a 
short time before his ultimate decision, with his desire at the 
instant when, as the mouth of the law, he warned the culprit to 
prepare for his approaching doom. During the progress of the 
trial two things, it may be, appeared to the judge desirable,— 
to spare the offender, and to preserve his own character for 
justice in the administration, of the law. After struggling for 
thq ascendency for some time, the latter consideration tri¬ 
umphed. It appeared desirable to him upon the whole to pass 
the sentence; and the sentence was accordingly pronounced. 
Where, then, is there iATnJs tase.Jthe alleged clashing of will and 
desire ? The death of the criminal was neither willed nor de¬ 
sired—the passing of the sentence was, and must have been, both. 

Again, in the case of an individual compelled to support a 
weight in his outstretched arm, under fear of a more painful 
punishmeht if he draw it back, Dr. Reid contends that there 
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is an opposition between will and desire. “ He wills,” says he, 

“ the very pain which he does not desire.” This statement, we 
again reply, is unfounded, even on his own account of volition. 
The pain not being an action of his own, not being even an 
action at all, the individual cannot be said to will it.* And the 
fact is, that on no principles can the pain be the direct object 
of volition. The thing directly determined upon is, not the 
endurance of pain, but the continued extension of the arm. 

• He wills this as the least of two evils : and surely, if there be a 
distinction between will and desire, he must desire it too; or it 
would follow that the mind is constituted to desire a great evil, 
rather than a comparatively insignificant one. 

Dr. Chalmers, in following Reid and Hume, says, that the 
desire of the schoolboy to take an apple “ of tempting phy¬ 
siognomy,” is just the liking that one has for it, and b^ 
its effectual solicitations it may gain over the will to its side ; in 
which case, through the medium of a volition, the apple is 
laid hold of, and turned to its natural application But thp 
will may and often does refuse its consent; and we then both 
perceive the distinction between the desire and the will, when' 
we thus see them in a state of opposition, &c., &c.”f« 

Now there can be no doubt that between the volition to take 
the apple, and that desire which Dr. Chalmers afterwards calls 
appetency for the fruit, there is.f^ broad line erf distinction. 
Certainly Dr. Brown would not confound.them. But he might 
say, and, for aught that appears to the contrary, justly, that 
appetency for the fruit was succeeded by a desire to take it; 
and that this last desire is not distinct from the volition to take 
it. And, indeed, if such a desire follows this appetency (and 
how can this be doubted ?) it is difficult to point out any dis¬ 
tinction between this desire ancj the volition; though that 
difficulty may, I admit, resolve itself into the common difficulty 
of describing any operation of an original power. This is the 
strong point in favour of Dr. Brown’s opinion, and which the 
illustrations of Dr. Reid—referring-,* ^“fchey do, to a previous, 
and not the ultimate desire—do not touch. 

Still, I am now of opinion, that desire is not volition, but only 

* The reader will recollect Dr. Reid’s statement—“What we will must be an 
action, and our own action.” 

t Works, Vol. V., pp. 147, 148. 
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an incitement to it, “ which may at all times be, and actually 
sometimes, is withstood.” 

On Dr. Brown’s principles we could determine to exert 
the body only, for volition is desire terminating in muscular 
action But consciousness attests that we often determine to 
exert the mind. “A volition,” says Dr. Chalmers, “is as 
distinctly felt in the mental as in the bodily process.” A 
subject is proposed for examination ; we desire to investigate it; 
we determine to do so. Are these two acts'of the’mind, or one. 
only ? Surely the former. Desire is quiescent, or may be so ; 
determination alone is invariably active. We might, for a long 
time, desire to investigate the subject, and do nothing. But 
no sooner has determination arisen, than Wfe turn our minds 
to it. We think, read, talk about it. It is determination 
< that is in immediate contact with mental action : and the same 
appears to be the case with muscular action: desire to move 
a limb may awaken determination, and then the action is 
performed. 

The preceding statements arp at variance with the conceptions 
, which some*persons have formed of the meaning of the apostle’s 
language, “For that which"I do 1 allow not.” Imbibing the 
principles of Dr. Reid, they understand these words to assert 
that Christians sometimes, at least, commit sin in opposition 
to their wills at the very moment of transgression,—that tempta¬ 
tion stimulates desire, and renders it at length so vehement, as 
to draw them into rebellion, although volition is actually on the 
side of obedience. N ow, though desire and volition are different, 
yet as the ultimate desire is never at variance, as we have seen, 
with volition, the case supposed can never exist. There must 
be a determination to act, at the moment of action, as well as 
desire, for the action is the result of the determination. Desire 
may earnestly solicit to action, but all its pleadings would be in 
vhin, if it failed to win over determination to its side. 'Besides, 
the kind of action supposed,—an action without volition, and 
even in opposition to volit ion, (if such an action could exist,) 
would be an action to vftiich it5 moral character could attach ; 

t. 

and yet it is allowed by the persons whose opinions we are now 
examining, to be a sinful action. There can be no rational 
doubt that the .opposition which is sometimes found to exist 
betweeij the habitual and occasional determinations of Christians, 
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is the subject of affirmation in the passage to which reference has 
been made. The habitual will of a Christian must be on the side 
of obedience. It actually is so. When this is not the case the 
Christian character does not exist. But the man, who fancies 
that his will is on the side of obedience at the moment of 
disobedience, deludes himself. 

The previous statements, showing that volition determines 
action, or is the cause of action, lead naturally to the question, 

“ What determines - or is the cause of volition?” for it would seem 
that volition requires a cause as well as action. A more difficult 
question than this cannot come across the path either of the 
metaphysician or of the theologian. The opposing answers 
returned to it are in harmony with certain conflicting theological 
opinions, and it is probable that, on this point, metaphysics and 
theology exert more of reciprocal* influence upon each othe^ 
than many are disposed to allow. 

The question stated above assumes that volition lias a cause. 
But, as this is denied, there are two inquiries to which some 
attention must be given, and thgy will be found to*comprehend 
all that is essential on this subject, viz., “ Has volition a cause,, 
or not ?” and, conceding the formed, “ What is that cause l ”. 

The obvious and direct proof that volition must have a cause, 
is drawn from the moral axiom, “ Nothing (a word, be it 
remembered, that excludes the Deity) can exist without a'cause.” 
Volition, like everything else, comes within the range of this 
axiom ;* for, admitting that it is not desire, but purpose, deter¬ 
mination, &c., it is yet an act or state of mind, and can no more 
exist without a cause than sympathy, or love, or fear, or any 
other mental state, yea, than the universe itself. Whatever 
difficulties, then, may embarrass the opinion, I am compelled 
to believe that volition is in all cases produced, (I say not 
now by what,) or has a cause, in the true and proper sense 
of the word. • 

One source of hesitation, as to the truth of this opinion, 
exists, perhaps, in our current phraseology. “ The man, or the 
mind, determined to perform tite actidh.” An incongruity has 
been conceived to exist between the mind’s determining and the 
determination being produced, or caused. Hence it is, as it 


• Tide Note Wv 
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strikes the present writer, that certain writers who take what 
may be called the Oalvinistic sidfe of this question, silently 
abandon the notion of an efficient cause for volition, substituting 
for it the notion of a final cause. When they affirm that voli¬ 
tion has a cause, they mean that it is put forth to secure some 
contemplated result; and, what is remarkable, they state this 
too, when bringing the axiom, “Nothing can exist without a 
cause,” to bear against their opponents. • I am free to acknow¬ 
ledge, that, unless in their view the final cause becomes in this 
case the efficient cause, there has ever appeared to me to be 
some mistake or disingenuousness here. The argument is, 
in fact, nothing more than this : “ Because nothing can exist 
without a cause, (that is, an efficient cause,) volition must have 
a (final) cause ! ” 

The current phraseology to which reference has been made 
does not, however, imply that, because the mind determines, 
the determination is not produced. This inference would be 
Valid only if the argument would bear to be generalized, which 
it will not., We have similar phraseology from which no one 
' thinks of drawing a similar inference. It is as true that the 
mind loves, hates, fears, &c., as that it determines; and yet 
no one infers that these emotions are not produced. We feel 
that, though the mind loves, love* cannot exist without a cause. 
Why, then, "infer that determination cannot have a cause, 
because the mind determines ? 

It is unnecessary, however, to argue this point further, since 
our most enlightened opponents admit that volition has a 
cause; so that the controversy is narrowed to what has been 
stated as the second question, viz., “ What ia that cause ? ” 

To this question two, and only two, intelligible answers have 
been given; the first is that of Mr. Dugald Stewart, viz., that 
the mind is the cause of the volition. Admitting, as he feels 
constrained to do, that it must have a cause, and denying that 
the motive is that cause, he is obviously shut up to this mode 
of accounting for its existence, this still appears to me, as I 
have stated in another twork,* to be both an unmeaning and an 
incompetent solution of the difficulty. 

It is unmeaning. Doubtless the mind wills, or determines. 


Vide Lectures,on Sovereignty, by the Author, pp. 115—117. 
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Does Mr. Stewart intend, that the mind causes the volition, or 
determination, by determining ?—that to' will, and to cause the 
volition, are identical ? If that be his meaning, his language is 
certainly intelligible; but it involves him, as we have hinted, in 
insuperable difficulty. The mind loves, hopes, fears, &c„ as 
well as determines. If, then, it may be said that the mind 
causes the determination by determining, must we pot maintain 
that it causes love, hope, fear, &c., by loving, hoping, and fear¬ 
ing ? Mr. Stewart would, however, shrink from supporting the 
latter proposition. . 

If there be any other sense in which the mind may be said 
to cause the volition, or determination, let it be distinctly ex¬ 
plained. I am so utterly unable to conceive of any other, that, 
were I on Mr. Stewarts side of the question, I should rather 
take the position—notwithstanding its manifest absurdity— 
that volition has no proper cause. 

Further, Mr. Stewart’s solution is an incompetent i one.- Ad¬ 
mitting it to be intelligible—though I think it is not—it does 
not meet the whole of the case. The question, in eveiy 
instance, is not merely, “ How comes volition, but the parti-' 
cular volition of the moment, to exis^ in the mind To’ this 
question, Mr. Stewart’s solution manifestly affords no answer. 
Were we to concede—whiclt, however, I do not—thjit the 
activity of the mind might account for volition,’it evidently 
would not account for the yolition.- It would leave the main 
fact, viz., that that determination, and not another, exists, quite 
unexplained. 

If, to account for the existence of the particular volition, it 
were said that the mind determined to cause that volition,* 
that, I reply, would merely be a driving of the difficulty a step 
further back, since it leaves this.determination unaccounted 
for. The question is now transferred from the volition to %} 
determination, and becomes, « How did that domination 
(equally specific with the volition), and not another, arise?” 
And if it should be replied, ascgnaist^ncy demands, "From a 

prior determination,” we shoulJpush the» same inquiry concern- 

* * 

* This wouW 8eem to 156 t5le only other conceivable meaning of the words. 
The mind causes the volition.” The mind causes an action, or gives existence 
to it, by determining to perform it. To cause a volition would, then, seem to be 
to will, or determine, its existence. * 


X 
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ing the prior determination, and concerning the one prior to it 
again, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Again, if to account for the existence of the particular 
volition, it were said that the motive determined the mind to 
put forth that particular volition, we would ask whether it is 
intended to allow that the motive has any causal influence in 
determining, the mind,—or, what is the same thing, in causing 
the determination ? If the answer be in the negative, we reply, 
that, in that case, the determination is unaccounted for; and 
that the difficulty, by which those with whom we are now 
contending, viz., those who admit, with Mr. Stewart, that 
volition has a cause, are beset, remains just where it was. 

If the answer be in the affirmative, we reply, that, if there 
be any difference between determining the mind to will, and 
'determining, or causing the volition, it is not a difference 
which touches the present controversy. What is determining 
the jnind to will, but producing a determination to will ? so 
i^at, if the, motive determines the* mind—the point now ad¬ 
mitted—mptives do, after all* produce determination or voli- 
' tion; and the only difference between the disputants is, whether 
they produce the first determination or the second. 

To account, then, for the specific determination, we must 
resort to the ^second of the only two intelligible answers to the 
question, “ What is the cause of volition ?” viz., that the final 
cause is the efficient cause,—or that the mind’s view of the 
benefits to be secured by the determination produces that 
determination. This is the proper and guarded manner of 
stating the common doctrine, that the motive causes the 
volition. It is with a volition as with an emotion, which is 
not directly awakened by any external object. The lion in 
the distance may be said to be the ultimate cause of fear ; but 
the perception of the lion is the proximate apd necessarily 
intervening* cause. Thus to the motive—the good presented 
externally—the volition may be ultimately ascribed; but to 
the view which the mih$ takes of it—a view modified by 
physical constitution, jby moraFstate, by ten thousand different 
causes—it must be proximately ascribed. 

. The doctrine now affirmed, viz., that motives (as the word 
has been explained) produce volition, is confirmed by our current 
phraseology, and our uniform conduct. Such considerations, we 
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say, produced the determination, &c. The volition was caused 

JJ U f T 1 ™ , And When we attempt to influence the 
conduct of men, do we not seek to effect our purpose by 
presenting those motives which we consider adapted to produce 
'volitions from which the desired conduct will flow ?* 
Further, the causative influence of motives is essential to the 
very existence of moral government, for moral gqvernment is 
the government of motives. God rules the beast by instinct • 
man, by the promise of good, if he obey_by the threatening of 
evd, if he disobey: that is, God- governs man by motives. 
Now to say that motives have no causal influence upon 

. ° ltl f D ’ 18 to sa y that the government has no power; that it 
is not government at all. If motives have no.nausative in¬ 
fluence, God, as moral governor, has, and can have, no power 
whatever over the human mind. He possesses power over the' 
animal, by the tendency he has given to instinct to produce 
aetion. Were instinct to lose this tendency, God’s pbwe*over 
the amma! would cease. In like manner, if motives could lose 
their tendency to produce volitifln-the proximate cause of 
action—would not his power over jnan cease ?—his power, that' 
is, as moral governor. 1 , . • 

talfef ,f!, VOliti ? n be determ T d b y the views Which the mind 
takes of the motive-or external good-" How can the doctrine 
of accountability, it is objected,.".be maintained?” No re- 
flectmg man will deny that the objection presents a formidable 

V CU , f, am r ® ad ^ to thlnk that its complete solution is 
beyond the power of man ; yet the following considerations may 

caul! i I™ 111 - * PreSSUra The ° b J ection aSf ™> that, be¬ 

cause volition is produced, responsibility is destroyed. Now can 

this be justly affirmed of volition, unless it can be affirmed of 

every state of mind that is produced ? Love is produced. It is 

the b!?* 7 / P ,! rC ? tl0 ^° f eXCeDenCe ’ or fancied excellence, in 
the beloved object. Do we cease to be responsible for this 

emotion on that account ? Should it be said that responsibility 

remains, because in all cases, ifi^cWe love improperly, we 

could have avoided experiencing the emotion, by gaining a 

juster view of the object, might it not be replied, that we could 

ave come to a different determination, where volition has been 


Vide Lectures on Sovereignty 
X 2 
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sinful, by duly considering the motives which were adapted to 
originate a right and holy volition ? * All will allow this, but 
all will not accept it as a full reply to the objection, because 
it does not show how a volition, thus duly to .consider these 
motives, is to be originated. The only additional reply (for I 
do not myself consider the former a full reply) which, keeping 
on philosophical ground, we are able to make, is the following; 
viz., that the subjects of moral government, willing and acting 
sinfully, must be held to be responsible, because the nature 
and necessities of moral government require it. The -wrong 
volition must be punished, since it is the only means available 
to moral government to secure a right volition in future. 
Moral goverpment, as we have seen, is the government of 
motives. It persuades to obedience, and dissuades from dis¬ 
obedience, by exhibiting happiness and misery as their respec¬ 
tive and certain results. It has no power whatever but per¬ 
suasive power. Now, suppose the good promised were not 
•bestowed, and the punishment threatened were not inflicted, 
would not the entire power ‘of the government be annihilated ? 
' As it is, moral government /ails of its purposes, in the present 
world, in fevery case of sin. But for the dread of future punish¬ 
ment, its failure would be still more complete ; and, were 
punishment altogether abolished', it could never succeed The 
abolition of punishment would be the destruction of the govern¬ 
ment ; so that the objection we are considering lies not against 
punishment under moral government, but against rnoral govern¬ 
ment itself, of which punishment, in case of disobedience, is an 
essential element. - }* 

Should any be disposed to ask, why—since volitions and emo¬ 
tions are as truly produced as sensations—punishment does not 
attach to the latter ? it might be very justly replied, that they 
ere devoid of all moral character. But this is not all. ( Punish¬ 
ment following a sensation would have no tendency to alter it 
in time to come, when circumstances were precisely similar; it 
would, therefore, be us^lese^nd, hence cruel and unjust. But 
punishment followings wrong volition has a direct and powerful 
tendency to alter it, even when the external inducement is 
precisely the same. It is, moreover, as we have seen, the only 

* Vide Lectures on Sovereignty, p. 128 . 


t Yide Note X. 
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mode which moral government can employ to effect an altera- 
inflkted Um8hment theref0re ’ necessar %, and hence justly, 

Dr. Chalmers states that nothing that is not voluntary can 
possess a moral character, and, of course, justify punishment. 

e rule j s obviously correct in its application to actions, to 
emotions of all kinds, to every other state of mind; but how does 
it apply to determinations ? His rule, unmodified, would seem 
to require him to be a believer in voluntary volitions; that is, 
vo ltions which are the results of previous volitions ; which 
again, # to be voluntary must flow from volitions previous even 
o lem; and so on. ad infinitum; yet there are sufficient 
indications that his faith is not of this transcendental character. 


CONSIDERATION OF OUR PARTICULAR DESIRES. 

Of this class of our affections Some are, secondary* and others 
original. By the latter, I intend such as are placed upon' 
objects which are per se grateful to the mind ; and'so are 'or 
may be, desired for their own sake. By the former, I would 
denote those whose objects are not desired for their own sake 
but become desirable by the principle of association. Our 
original desires only will be specified, or those which are 
commonly regarded as such; and in the progress of our 

outoftheL^ Wm be Sh ° Wn h ° W ° Ur sccondar y desires grow 

THE DESIRE OF CONTINUED EXISTENCE. 

By most writers this has not been considered an original 
desire, A the sense defined above; by some, it is not fven 
included in the catalogue of our desires. I am inclined to the 
opinion that life is, m itself, regarjleti as a blessing; so that 
existence, asmere existence, may ^desired- Hence the tenacity 
with which some individuals cling to life, even when it is to 
them a cup of almost unmingled bitterness. Existence is, 

of the r6ader ' S * *• above •definition 
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however, doubtless chiefly valuable to us “as that which may 
be rendered happy;’’ and therefore we sometimes find a reck¬ 
lessness of life among those who are bereft of hope, as well as 
happiness—a recklessness which sometimes leads them to court 
danger, and, not unfrequently, to lay violent hands upon 
themselves. 

Now, if a susceptibility of this desire constitutes a part of 
our physical constitution, the desire of life cannot'be improper 
in itself. It is, doubtless, unjustifiable when it is not kept 
within due bounds—when it becomes the paramount and 
governing principle—when it leads us to neglect duty, and, 
& fortiori, to commit sin for the purpose of preserving it—and 
when the approaching glories of eternity do not render us even 
^willing, if it be the appointment of God, “ to depart, and be 
with Christ, which is far better.’' ' 

So far,, indeed, is the love of life from being in itself im¬ 
proper, that it is a principle of great practical importance 
and utility." “ Its existence^ l?espeaks,” says Dr. Brown, “ the 
kindness of" that Being, who, in giving to man duties which 
ha ha* to, continue for maily years to discharge, in a world 
which is preparatory for the nobler world that is afterwards 
to receive him, has not left him to feel the place, in which he is 
to perform the duties allotted to him, as a place of barren and 
gloomy exile.” To a Christian, who has attained “the full 
assurance of hope,” how intolerable must this exile have 
appeared, had it not been counterbalanced, in some degree, by 
the love of life! If duty had not been neglected, how much 
of that interest, and ardour, and zeal, which is happily now 
sometimes manifested, might never have been displayed! 


THE DESIRE OF SOCIETY. 

“ Man is bom in society,” says Dr. Brown, “ dependent on 
it for the preservation Of Ms^isfant being, and for the comfort 
«nd happiness of his Existence in other years. It is to be the 
source of all the love which lie feels, of all the love which he 
excites, and, therefore, of almost all the desires and enjoyments 
which he is capable of feeling. He owes to it,” be afterwards 
tells us, “all his strength, as well as all his happiness.” “Man,” 
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says another writer, “has many feelings to gratify by asso¬ 
ciating with other beings possessing intelligence and thought; 
and the pleasure connected with their gratification would lead 
him, independently of an original desire for society, to seek for 
the means of this enjoyment.” * 

From statements like these we might have expected the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn, that we have no original desire of society; 
—that society, like gold, becomes desirable by the advantages 
it brings. Were there, indeed, reason to suppose that society, 
without the existence of an original desire, would not be pre- 
seiveij, nor even formed, we should be constrained at once to 
embra*e the opinion of Dr. Brown. But if the enjoyments 
which society brings would lead us to seek and-desire it, it is 
obviously less certain that our desire of it is original: because 
we have less cause for suclf a desire. Mr. Stewart, however, 
considers our desire of society instinctive. “ Abstracting from 
those affections which interest us in the happiness of ethers, 
and from all the advantages which we ourselves derive from the 
social union, we are led, by a natural and instinctive desire, to, 
associate with our own species.”* Dr. Brown also says, that’ 
“ of a society to which man thus owes all his strength, as*well 
as all his happiness, it is not wonderful that nature should have 
formed him desirous; and it is in harmony witK.that gracious 
provision which we have seen rMized so effectually in our 
other emotions, that she has formed him to love the society 
which profits him, without thinking of the profit which it 
affords, f I cannot regard it, for the reasons mentioned above, 
as certain, yet I am not anxious to deny, that God has rendered 
society, like the fragrance off rose, delightful in itself; so that 
it may be desired, as soon as the mind can form any conception 
of it, on its own account, and nbt merely on account of the 
blessings which follow in its train. Still I conceive it is desired 
because it is delightful. The order of sequence is, I am con¬ 
strained to think, in opposition to JDr. Brown, the following- 
Society gives pleasure, (by vtrttf^of The mental constitution,) 
and is, therefore, desired— and not, Society is desired, and, 
therefore, gives pleasure. It is observable that Dr. Brown sub- 


Dewar's-Moral Philosophy, Vol. I., p. 407, 
t Vol. 111., pp. 420, 421. 
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stitutes the word "love,” for “desire,” in the passage just re¬ 
ferred to. He says, “we are formed to love” (not desire) “the 
society,” &c., &e. Now, love to an object, as we have seen, 
does'net precede the feeling of its qualities as agreeable, and 
so render them agreeable. The desire, or the love, of society 
cannot precede the feeling, or the conception, of its agreeable¬ 
ness, and so ^produce that feeling; for, in that case, it would 
be rendered a good to us by desire, and so could ndt be desired 
as a good,—the desire having previously arisen. And, in that 
case, I iflfty further add, everything that is desired must give 
pleasure, which is contrary to fact. The truth seems to be, 
that ■God has formed us capable of desiring anything ivhich 
either is, or- „ appears, good for us, physically or morally 
considered;—that some things are, by virtue of our mental 
constitution, physical goods—and- that society may be, and 
probably is, among the number. If this be what is meant by 
an instinctive desire of society, I have no wish to oppose the 
statement. 


THE DESLRJJ.QF KNOWLEDGE. 

Few principles of our nature are more 
operation than the emotion which we thus , am 

there any whose influence is either earlier or later felt. It may 
bear different names, in different stages of life;—it may be called 
curiosity, in the child—and desire to investigate-the causes of 
things, in the sage; but the principle, or the emotion, is the 
same in all. “ It is developed according to the order of our 
wants and necessities ; being confined, in the first instance, ex¬ 
clusively to those properties of material objects, and those laws 
of the material world, an acquaintance with which is essential 
tq the preservation of our animal existence.” At a latef period 
of life, no individual is exempt from its influence; yet, either in 
consequence of constitutional differences, or of diversified cir¬ 
cumstances, its operations ata^tijjringly various—an occurrence 
from which the world is a material gainer, as it lays the 
foundation of all the advantages derived by society from the 
division and subdivision of intellectual labour. 

“The desire of knowledge," says Mr. Stewart, “is not a 
selfish principle. As the object of hunger is not happiness, but 
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food ; , so the object of curiosity is not happiness, but know¬ 
ledge.”* Although this phraseology is certainly unusual, and 
not very definite, Mr. Stewart appears to mean, by the object of. 
hunger, and of curiosity, the thing desired. Now I folly con¬ 
cede to him, that the direct object of the desire we are consider¬ 
ing is knowledge—that God has made knowledge (like the 
fragrance of a rose) delightful in itself; so that it may be 
desired, and “frequently is desired, on its own account, and not 
merely for the sake of the advantages which it secures to its 
possessor. I cannot, however, concur in the opinionof D# Brown, 
that tjje desire of knowledge precedes the feeling of knowledge 
as delightful, and renders it delightful. « The continuance of 
an interesting narrative,” says Dr. Brown, “affsrds pleasure, 
.because, it gratifies curiosity.” Now, as curiosity is nothin^ 
but desire, the assertion involves the mistake, as I cannot bulT 
regard it, that all objects afford pleasure, because they have 
been previously desired. The fact, on the contrary, appears to 
me to be, that, by the constitution of the mind,‘knowledge' 
like the flavours, odours, fee., to* Inch I formerly referred, is 
agreeable to it; and would have been agreeable, had there been ' 
no curiosity or desire. The curiosity is implanted to*stimulate 
to the pursuit of knowledge, ^not to render it delightful. The 
tale, to which Dr. Brown refers, conveying information, is itself 
delightful; the mind is so formed that it cannot be otherwise ; 
and, therefore, desire arises to hear its conclusion, because what 
is delightful to the mind, God has formed the mind to desire. 
And it is because curiosity, or desire, is thus necessarily 
awakened to hear the whole of the narrative, of which only 
a small part has been laid before us, that we are apt to aicribe 
the pleasure which the remaining part gives, to the curiosity 
instead of to the narrative itself, nr rather to the knowledge 
which that narrative conveys. “ 

Ihe results of knowledge are, however, delightful, as well as 
knowledge itself. The possession of extended information gives 
a man many advantages oven otfefrs^ lifts him to distinction 
and honour—enables him to gratify nfany powerful propen¬ 
sities of his nature; so that, thobgh knowledge may be desired 
tor its own sake, it may also be desired on account of these 


* Outlines, p. 86, 
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collateral benefits. It is very possible, accordingly, to imagine 
that we are pursuing knowledge for its own sake, when, in fact, 
our activity is stimulated merely by love to its results ; and I 
greatly fear we must make the humbling confession, that com¬ 
paratively little of the midnight qil which is consumed in the 
chase, is a pure and disinterested sacrifice to the love of know¬ 
ledge. “The connexion,” says one, “between the desire of 
knowledge, and the desire of society, is remarkable 1, ; the former 
is generally, if not always, accompanied with a wish to impart 
sommuifcations to others, and thus curiosity, and the social 
principles, are united. Hence it has been doubted whether a 
man’s curiosity would, ever be sufficient to engage him in a 
course of study, if entirely secluded from the enjoyments and 
the prospects of society.” And another writer adds—“Thq 
iesire of communicating our knowledge is so closely connected 
with the desire of acquiring it, that few writers have given it 
i separate consideration. Though the pleasure accompanying 
it may be traced to the lively exercise of our social affections, 
or to the feeling of superiority which accompanies the con¬ 
scious possession of knowledge, it is not the less true that 
it forms a powerful motive to perseverance in the most 
laborious study. It might seem, indeed, that the philosopher, 
whose labours are to benefit future ages rather than his own, 
is not acting under the influence of this stimulant, and that his 
only incentives are the desire of knowledge, the wish to do 
good, and, perhaps, the ambition of posthumous reputation ; 
but even he would not think it worth his while to pursue his 
studies with so much steadiness and application, if he enjoyed 
not in hope the satisfaction of enlightening and benefiting his 
fellow-creatures. He anticipates the future, and, by an illusion 
not unnatural to man, he spreads his conscious existence over it, 
sts he converses, in his writings, with the people of succeeding 
generations.”* 


Tip: DESIRE OF POWER. 

This emotion is excited by the delight which the God of 
nature has rendered power capable of affording to the mind, and 
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by all the good which the possession of it can secure to us. 
We have an original desire of power, if by that statement it is 
meant that power is, per se, independently of all its grateful 
train of consequences, delightful tp the mind. There is no more 
mystery in this, than in the fact that light is pleasant to the 
eye, and the juice of a peach to the taste,—all must be resolved 
into Divine appointment. The consciousness of power arises on 
the producti&n of an effect,, and the ability to produce effects is 
a source of happiness, before we have learned that it may be 
rendered subservient to our interests or enjoyment. “Tt is not 
merely,” says Dr. Brown, “the noise and the shaking of the 
rattle that delights the infant, but the shaking of the rattle by 
his own hands ; an event which gives him the consciousness of 
power, and which, as it cannot delight him from the reflection 
of any benefit which that power may be made to yield to him¬ 
self, must be delightful in itself” 

The account which this writer has given of the origtn and 
progress of this desire is singularly beautiful.* It begins, 
according to his statements, with the pleasure produced by the 
conscious possession of physical energies. The infant is nrcwd* 
of being able to shake the bells of his rattle,—the schoolboy, 
of his power to leap farther or to run faster, than his com¬ 
panions. Here, superior physical energies of his .own awaken 
delight; the transition is very easy to superior instruments, or 
agents. We look on what they do for us, as what we do our¬ 
selves, since they are ours, as much as our own limbs are ours 
Hence the boy is proud of having the best top, or bat; “ it is' 
a sort of prolongation of the hand which wields it, obeying our 
will with the same ready ministry as that with which our hands 
themselves, more directly, move at our bidding.” Hence men 
learn to be proud of having the best horses, dogs, &c. They 
appropniate their actions to themselves, and so rejoice in thtJlr 
superior power. And, having thus appropriated to themselves 
the actions of brutes, it is not difficult to appropriate what is 
done by others of their own- sp-gdies,* when they have acted 
under their control and command. “ Every new beihg,” says 
' Bw i wn ’ “ who obe y s us, is thus, as it were, a new faculty, 
or number of faculties, added to our physical constitution; and 
i is not wonderful, then, that we should desire to extend the 
number of these adventitious faculties, more than that we should 
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avail ourselves of the instruments of the optician for quickening 
our sight, or of a carriage for conveying us over distances, which 
it would have been impossible for us to travel with the same 
velocity on foot.”* * 

And, as power is thus originally delightful, everything which 
puts us in possession of power, and enables us to exercise it, may 
become an object of desire. Knowledge is directly desirable, 
‘being, as we have seen, in itself the source of happiness. But 
knowledge is also the source of influence. The power over 
others possessed by men of distinguished talents and attain¬ 
ments, is prodigious. The empire of Aristotle over the world 
of mind was, for a long period, not less complete and despotic, 
than the sway of any of the tyrants of antiquity. Knowledge 
may be accordingly desired as an instrument of power. 

The pleasure which attends the -communication of knowledge 
may result from our love of power. The conveyer of a mere 
article of intelligence, feels himself superior, on this account, to 
his auditors.* He possesses power over them, power to awaken 
curiosity, to'excite fear, to kindle joy or transport. 

The gift of eloquence may also be desired on the same prin¬ 
ciple ; for “ in no case,” says Dr. Dewar, “ is the power of man 
over man more wonderful, and in general more enviable, than 
in the influence which the orator exercises over the thoughts 
and passions of a great multitude ; while, without the force or 
the splendour of rank, he moves their will, and bends their 
desire to the accomplishment of his own purpose. ' This is a power 
far more elevated than that which only reaches to the bodies 
of men; it extends to the affections and intentions of the heart, 
and seems as if it were capable of arresting the trains of our 
ideas, and of awakening or creating the feelings which are 
suited to its designs. The conscious possession of a power so 
vust, and so peculiar, is accompanied with a degree of pleasure 
proportionably great, and it may be supposed that the pleasure 
will prompt to the frequent exercise of the superiority from 
whence it springs.” "f" ' - 

Bank,* and elevated fetation, may also be desired on the same 
principle; for they confer the power “ of forcing obedience even 
upon the relucthnt, and, in many cases, of winning obedience, 
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from that blind respect which the multitude are always suffi¬ 
ciently disposed to feel for the follies, as for the virtues, of those 
above them.” When the desire of power assumes this shape, it 
takes the name of ambition;—a word yjhich, together with the 
state of mind indicated by it, is most unpopular; because, in 
thinking of ambition, “ we dwell on the great and visible desola¬ 
tion to which, in a few striking cases, it gives risq,—when the 
ambitious man has the power of leading armies, and forcing 
nations to be slaves, and of achieving all that iniquity which 
the audacious heart of man may have had the guilt and folly of 
considering as greatness.” It is, however, of great importance 
to remember the remarks of Dr. Brown. “ \Ve forget or neglect 
merely because they are less striking than those rare evils, the 
immediate beneficial influence which the passion is constantly 
exercising in the conduct of the humbler individuals, wbosfl 
power, under the preventive guardianship of laws, is limited to 
actions that scarcely can fail to be pf service to the coYnrqunity. 
All the works of human industry are, in a great measure, refer; 
able to an ambition of some sorflfthat, however humble it may 
seem to minds of prouder views, js yet relatively as strong as' 
the ambition of the proudest. We toil, that we may*ha ve Some 
little influence, or some little distinction, however small the 
number of our inferiors may'be ; and the toils which raise to 
the petty distinction, are toils of public, though hdmble utility ; 
and even the means of distinction which the opulent possess, 
are chiefly in the support of those who, but for the pride which 
supports them, while it seems only to impose on them the 
luxury of ministering to all the various wants of their luxury, 
would have little to hope from a charity that might not be easy 
to be excited by the appearance of mere suffering, in those 
slight and ordinary degrees, in whydi it makes its appeal rather 
to the heart than to the senses; It is this slight influence yf 
the passion, contributing to general happiness, where general 
happiness is not even an object of thought, which it is most 
delightful to trace ; and it is §n influence which is felt in every 
place, at every moment, while the ravages of political ambition, 
desolating as they may be in their tempestuous violence, pass 
away, and give place to a prosperity like that which they seemed 
wholly to overwhelm,—a prosperity which, as the result of 
innumerable labours, and therefore of innumerable wishes that 
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have prompted these labours, rises again, and continues through 
a long period of years, by the gentler influence of those very 
principles to which before it owed its destruction.”* 

These remarks may assist us in forming an estimate of the 
moral aspect of this desire. Power may be an instrument of 
.great good, and has, therefore, been rendered directly delightful 
to the mind. It follows from hence, that the desire' of power is 
not in itself positively wrong. I say positively, because it may 
be negatively wrong, when it is not so per se. The desire of 
food is an original feeling, and, consequently, like all our native 
feelings, possesses in itself no more moral character than the 
instinctive attachments of brutes. No moral approbation can 
accordingly be awarded to the act of taking food, unless the object 
of the person' who partakes of it be to strengthen him for the 
labours and duties to which he is called. Yet, even when this 
intention does not exist, the disapprobation of the act, which 
must arise in minds of exalted virtue, is excited not by what 
is, but by what is not * The moral error is one of defect. It is 
so, also, with reference to th* desire of power. Power should 
• be desired for the sake’ of that good which it may be rendered 
the instrument of securing. There can be no virtuous desire 
of power when this higher object is disregarded; and the feeling 
becomes positively sinful in cases'where power is sought with a 
view to the attainment of an end which it is not lawful to 

o <* 

pursue. 

The desire of wealth is usually regarded as a particular 
modification of the love of power. Wealth gives us power to 
secure the voluntary services of others, and to obtain all that 
those services can procure for us. The ultimate object of 
desire, in this case, has accordingly been stated to be the power 
which wealth thus confers upon us. It is probably more accu¬ 
rate, however, to say that the gratifications which this power 
enables us to secure, constitute the ultimate object of”the de¬ 
sire, rather than the power itself. The love of wealth is mani¬ 
festly not an original prfngiple. Wealth is not desired, like 
knowledge, for its owji sake ; “ for a mass of gold does not 
possess more essential value, or,much more essential value, than 
a mass of iron. It derives its value from the command over 
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the labour of others, or the actual possessions of others, which 
it is capable of transferring to every one into whose hands it 
may passor from the distinction which the ppssession of 
what is rare, and universally desired, confers. 

In the case of the miser, however, the ultimate object of desire 
is thought to be the wealth itself. He does not employ it as an 
instrument in securing those enjoyments in relation to which 
alone v wealth has any value. “ The mere gold is desired, as if 
it were a source of every happiness; when every happiness 
which it truly affords, is despised, ys if of little value, compared 
with that which derives from its power over the very enjoy- 
ments»that are despised, all the absolute value that it possesses.” 

“ The common theory of the value attached by the miser to 
the mere symbol of enjoyment is, that the symbol, by the in¬ 
fluence of the general laws of association, becomes representative 
of the enjoyment itself. We have so frequently‘considered 
moneyas that which affords us various pleasures, that Hie valjue 
which we attach to the pleasures themselves, is transferred to 
that which we know will always produce them, when exchanged 
for the enjoyment.” ■ 

Now it cannot be denied, I imagine, that this ^theory *is 
open to the objection of Dr. Brown, viz., that while it sufficiently 
shows how all men come to attach value to money, it does not 
explain the fact that some men arejed to attach peculianvalue 
to it. It would seem to prove, ‘indeed, that all men must 
ultimately become misers. Dissatisfied, on this account, with 
the common theory, Dr. B. founds the passion of the miser, not 
on the pleasing association of enjoyment, but on an associated 
painful feeling of regret. Many of the enjoyments which 
money purchases, perish with the moment of their acquisition ; 
while the money that procured them is still in being. The 
cake of the schoolboy is soon devoured; its value has wholly 
ceased ; but the money which he gave for it is still in existence* 
and would have remained his own if the cake had not been 
purchased.. He thinks of the penny as existing now—and 
existing without anything which he can*oppose as an equivalent 
to it; and the feeling of regret tljat he has parted with it arises. 

ns feeling of regret will be suggested by every conception of 
expense—will be heightened by the recollection of all that the 
money might have purchased, but which is now beyond his 
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reach, as well as by other considerations,—till avarice, at length, 
takes full possession of his heart. 

Did the -statements of Dr. Brown proceed no further, they 
would manifestly be exposed to the same difficulty with the 
common theory. But he goes on to show that the different 
• manner in which money is spent, in early life, may lay a founda¬ 
tion for the. different emotions with which it is ultimately con- 
' templated. When, in return for the money expended, pithing 
substantial or permanent has been gained, this feeling of regret, 
the germ of avarice, is likely to arise. On the other hand, 
when something has been purchased which retains a permanent 
value, the feeling is less likely to arise ; and the pleasure derived 
from the purchase, during its permanent possession, will ac¬ 
custom the purchaser to value money only as the instrument 
'of what he feels to be valuable. I have, I acknowledge, some 
doubts whether a reference to fact will altogether bear out the 
statements of Dr. Brown; but I cannot withhold my admiration 
.from the singular beauty and ingenuity of many of his subse¬ 
quent remarks upon the subjiAt. 

DESIRE OF THE ESTEEM AND LOVE OF OTHERS. 

Under this head I include*the*love of fame, for it grows out 
of the desire of esteem, and is not essentially distinct from it. 
That the emotion its,elf constitutes one of the original suscepti¬ 
bilities of the mind—or that the Creator of the mind has ren¬ 
dered the esteem and love of others naturally grateful to us, 
it were a waste of time to stop to prove. Nor is it more necessary 
to specify the various ways in which the emotion is developed. 
My remarks shall, therefore, be confined to the moral aspect of 
this desire. Constituting, tjben, as it does, a part of our moral 
pature, it is impossible that it can be evil per se. Dr. Brown 
thinks that, unless in cases when it becomes improper from 
excess, it must, on this account, be virtuous per se; so that, 
when a man desires and 4 seeks the esteem and approbation of 
others, for its own sake, -he feels and acts virtuously. If this 
were conceded, howevejyit would follow that true virtue may 
be predicted of an individual when he experiences hunger or 
desires to enjoy the flavour of a peach. 

The moral character of this emotion must, then, Tjp deter- 
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mined by the ultimate object, on account of which we desire 
the esteem and love of others. If we seek it as an important 
instrument of good, it is both lawful and commendable. But 
if, on the contrary, we pursue it to gratify our pride—as the 
means of doing evil;—or even if we desire it for its own sake 
merely, the moralist "who takes the high tone and ground of 
Divine revelation, must pronounce it morally wrong. “ Take 
heed, ^said o,ur Saviour, “ that ye do not your alms*before men, 
to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward of yt)ur 
Father which is in heaven.” . 

It has been well observed, that, when the desire of the esteem 
and loVe of others is pursued as an ultimate object, it disinclines 
the heart from following the course to which higher motives to 
virtue would lead. The individual under its control may have 
no objection to the authority 0 f Heaven, as a rule of action* 
when it happens to correspond in any point with Bis inclina¬ 
tions ; but when it departs from this point of accidental union? 
the authority is overlooked and disregarded. 

Yet, though I dare not pronou*«e the desire of the esteem or' 
approbation of others, for its own sake, to be positively virtuous, • 
I freely acknowledge that it is the means of preventing nruch 
evil. “The mere love of reputation,” says one, “when the 
standard of morality is somewhat elevated, will produce much 
of that regularity of conduct, which ys conducive to the order 
and happiness of society.”—" A man that is not quite aban¬ 
doned, must behave so in society as to preserve some degree of 
reputation. This every man desires to do, and the greater part 
actually do. In order to this, he must acquire the habit of 
restraining his appetites and passions within the bounds which 
common decency Requires, and so as to make himself a tolerable 
member of society, if not an useful and agreeable one. It 
cannot be doubted that many, from a regard to character, and 
the opinion of others, are led to make themselves useful ancT 
agreeable members of society, over whom a sense duty exerts 
but a small influence.”* In the san ^ strain, though not quite 
so evangelically, writes an eloquent Frencji author, “ The greater 
number of men, weak by the frailties and inconsistencies of 
their nature, require a support. The desire of reputation, 

Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, Vol. I., p. 415. 
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cotping in aid of their too weak sense of duty, binds them to 
that virtue, which otherwise they might quit. They would 
dare, perhaps, to blush to themselves; they would fear to blush 
before their nation, and their age.” 

THE DESIRE OF SUPERIORITY, OR THE PRINCIPLE OF 
EMULATION. 

Some philosophers regard the desire of superiority, as not 
distinct from the desire of..power. “We cannot,” they say, 
“ have the superiority over others with, whom we compare our¬ 
selves, without possessing some degree of power over‘'them. 
Superiority is not anything else but power; and the pleasure 
which arises from the consciousness of being superior to others, 
«,s the same, in kind and degree, with that which arises from 
our conscious possession of power.” 

* I am disposed to question the accuracy of the preceding 
statement. That superiority frequently confers power, and is, 
indeed, generally perhaps, coes.ected with it, is conceded ; but 
it does not appear to die that the two things are identical. One 
man may die superior in humility to another, but what power 
over him does this superiority confer ? Or rather, how does it 
appear that this superiority is power ? The love of distinction, 
as distinction, appears to me a distinct susceptibility of mind 
from the love of power. A man may desire distinction without 
thinking of the power with which it is usually connected. 

It is of great importance not to confound the desire of 
superiority, or emulation, with envy. Emulation aims merely 
to surpass others ; envy to deprive them of certain advantages, 
that we may attain this superiority. Emulation may exist 
amongst those who are united in the most cordial friendship. 
Envy cannot; because envy involves in it a malevolent affection. 
It is the willing of evil to others ; though evil to then! is only 
desired as The means of attaining superiority over them. 
“ Emulation, says Dr. Butler, “ is merely the desire of supe¬ 
riority over others \yi'th whom we compare ourselves. To 
desire the attainment of this superiority, by the particular 
means of others being brought down below our own level, is 
the particular notion of envy. From whence it is easy to see, 
that the real end which the natural passion emulation, and 
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which the unlawful one envy, aims at, is exactly the same; and 
consequently, that to do mischief is not the end of envy, but 
merely the means it makes use of to attain its end.” 

The following distinction between jealousy and envy is worth 
attention. “The malevolent affection with which some un¬ 
fortunate minds are ever disposed to view those whom they 
consider as competitors, is denominated jealousy, when the com¬ 
petitor or supposed competitor, is one who has not yet attained 
their height, and when it is the future that is dreaded. It is 
denominated envy, when it regards? some actual attainment of 
another. But the emotion, varying with this mere difference 
of the present and the future, is the same in every other respect. 
In both cases the wish is a wish of evil—a wish gf evil to the 
excellent—and a wish which, by a sort of anticipated retribu¬ 
tion, is itself evil to the heart .that has conceived it.”, 

The principle of emulation is not, then, contaminated by any 
desire of evil to others. It is not, accordingly, evil per. u. It 
cannot be so, because it is one of the original susceptibilities of* 
the mind. Neither is it good peTse. It is impossible to grant 
that one original propensity, developed by its appropriate object, ‘ 
is, on that account, virtuous,f without making a similar con¬ 
cession in favour of all—a concession which would lead into 
interminable difficulties. Nor* does the moral aspect of this 
emotion depend altogether upon the nature of that in which we 
desire to excel. The desire of superiority,* in relation even to 
Christian attainments, merely as superiority, could such a desire 
possibly exist, would not be a virtuous desire. To invest it with 
the character of virtue, the emotion must be excited by the 
moral excellence, or holiness itself. This desire is a very im¬ 
portant part of our mental constitution. As a natural feeling 
merely, it has nothing in it of the mature of true virtue ; but, 
under the influence and direction of higher principles, it may¬ 
be rendered the instrument of much good. ' ^ 

It has become a question, how far it is right to take 
a vantage of an appeal to thisLpart ijur mental constitution 
m conducting the education of children* -On the one -hand 
it is said that little good can be effected without such an 


* Brown, Vol. III., p . 549 . 
t That is, renders the individual a virtuous being, 
an affection or action, but no virtue in the agent. 
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appeal; it is alleged, on tlie other, that, by making that appeal, 
we attempt to influence the child by a motive which does not 
possess the nature of true virtue, and are in danger of stimu¬ 
lating, to a very alarming degree, a principle which needs to 
be kept in subjection. It is of importance, I apprehend, to 
remember, in this controversy, that in the business of education 
we have, in. most cases, only mere natural principles to which 
we can appeal—that, if it be wrong, for the reasons specified 
above, to avail ourselves of the principle of emulation, it is 
difficult to see how it can be right to avail ourselves of the prin¬ 
ciples of fear, shame, &c. If a child does what is right, merely 
through fear of disgrace, or punishment, or because the tutor, 
or the parent, commands it, I freely acknowledge that, on the 
principles of the New Testament, there is nothing of true 
'virtue in his conduct; but are „we not, on this account, to 
threaten, or command? The proper method seems to be, to 
avail .ourselves of every natural propensity which can afford 
•aid in the mental and moral discipline of the young—to.bring 
the powerful motives suppliSS' by the principles of shame, fear, 
emulation, to bear upon them; but to teach them, at the same 
time, that they must be influenced by higher motives, in order 
to obtain the approbation of God. 
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OP 

MORAL SCIENCE. 


The main object of the preceding part of this volume, as the 
reader will have observed, has been to develop the natur^of the 
human mind, as one of the marvellous productions of Almighty, 
power; to ascertain its physical properties, the various states 
of thought and feeling in which ij, has been formed capable of 
existing the elements of its more complex phendinena,* the 
circumstances in which they arise, and the laws which regulate 
their occurrence and succession. 

Mental science might, then, be regarded as constituting one 
branch of physical science, whose range comprehends all created 
beings and things. The mind is a substance; not, indeed, visible 
and tangible like gold, but still a substance, that is, something 
subsisting, or to which existence has been imparted by the 
power of the Creator; and, therefore, it is not without the circle 
of the inquiries instituted by the natural philosopher. Yet, 
since mind and matter are felt by all to be essentially different, 
the one from the other, the properties and laws of each have 
become distinct subjects of investigation, to the great and 
lasting benefit of general science. 

The special business of the intellsclqal philosopher is to in¬ 
quire into the properties of the substance mind, conducting, as 
he must do, his investigations in- his own department of science, 
as the natural philosopher does in his; that is, he must seek to 
ascertain the properties of mind by reflection, and observation, 
here is, indeed (not taking Divine revelation into account), no 
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other way in which the knowledge of the mental phenomena 
can be obtained. It cannot be reached by a process of reason¬ 
ing. Antecedently to'experience, we might, perhaps, arrive at 
the conclusion that a responsible being must possess a mind of 
a certain order—a mind capable of experiencing hope and fear, 
of distinguishing right from wrong, of disapproving the one and 
approving the other, of determining, &c.; but we should mani¬ 
festly be utterly unable to say that the mind of man possesses 
these essential elements of accountability, while the mind of the 
bru,te does not. 

The inquiries of mental science—designed thus to ascertain 
how the mind has been formed capable of thinking and feeling 
—are, then, of immense importance to the ethical philosopher. 
In fact, it is impossible not merely to decide, but even to specu¬ 
late rationally, concerning what man, that-is, existing man,* 
ought to be and to do, without ascertaining first what man is. 
Suppose the inquiiy were put to us, “Is a certain being (not men¬ 
tioned) a responsible being?” Our reply would be, “Tell me 
who, and what, the being is.” *' Till you have done this, it must 
be as impossible to return an answer, as to determine whether any, 
or w'hat, relation subsists between two unknown quantities. 

The preceding part of this volume aims, then, to unfold what 
man is. By the amount of information on this subject, which 
it lays before us, we have become prepared to enter, with greater 
probability of success, upon the inquiry what man ought to be 
—the great point which ethical science seeks to investigate and 
unfold.j* All inquiries concerning the “ quid est” of mind, as it 
has been very happily denominated, belong to the department 
of mental science; all questions concerning the “quid oportet,” 
belong to moral science. And it is of especial importance to 
observe, that—while the “ (paid est,” and the “ quid oportet,” 
must thus be investigated in connexion with each otljer—the 

* Vide Note Y. 

t “ The purpose of the physical scienoes, throughout aU their provinces, is to 
answer the question, ‘ What if! ’ ‘‘They consist only of facts arranged according 
to their likeness, and expressed by general names given to every class of similar 
facts. The purpose of the moral sciences is to answer the question, What aught 
to be!' They aim at ascertaining the rules which ought to govern voluntary 
action, and to which those habitual dispositions of mind which are the source of 
voluntary action ought to be adapted.”—Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, p. 56, 
Introduction. 
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former inquiry should 'be regarded as having its natural .termi¬ 
nation ip the latter. Mental science should be studied to pre¬ 
pare the way for ethical science, as the (pure mathematics open 
the path to practical geometry. The former is the scaffolding; 
the latter the building, for whose sake the former was erected. 
Wha,t man ought to be, and to do, is the great, the ultimate 
inquiry, to which all previous ones are manifestly, inferior and 
subordinates 

The whole department of ethical science may be advanta¬ 
geously divided into two parts', vi#, that which comprehends all 
inquiries concernihg rectitude in the action,—and that which 
includes similar inquiries concerning rectitude in the agent; 
for there is, to borrow the language of Dr. Chalmers, “a real 
distinction between what that is which constitutes the virtuous¬ 
ness of the deed, and what tjiat is which is indispensable to thte 
virtuousness of the doer.” It would, I conceive, tend to sim¬ 
plify the subject, were we to confine the application of tfce word 
rectitude to the deed, and the term virtue to the doer; for 
virtue, correctly speaking, is the Quality of the agent—rectitude, 
of the action. I do not forget, indeed, that by more than one* 
celebrated writer, the distinction adverted to abovS is denied. 
I am persuaded, however, not only that the alleged difference 
exists, but that it is impossible to reach satisfactory conclusions 
in reference to many subjects in the.department of ethics, with¬ 
out keeping it steadily in view. Rectitude, as we shall here¬ 
after see, is the conformity of an action, or a state of mind, with 
the relations of the agent. Now, there may surely be such 
conformity, without any intention on the part of the agent: that 
is, the action may be right, while the agent has no virtue.* 


PART’I. 


RECTITUDE IN THE ACTION. 


This first department of mbral science, viz., that which seeks 
to ascertain the rectitude of kuman affections and actions, com¬ 
prehends, as it appears to the present writer, the following three 


. !ffl A “ atUrall J com P as8 i° na te man may feel the tenderest sympathy with a person 
m affliction, and render effectual succour. Can it be said that either the action, or 
ee g, is wrong ? Are not both right ? And yet such man might hafe no virtue. 
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important subjects of inquiry,—“ What is the duty of man ?” 
“ Why is it his duty 1” and “ How may it be known to be his 
duty t” 

Upon the first of these inquiries it is not my intention to 
enter; partly, because there is not so much ground for differ- 
ence of opinion, or even for doubt, in reference to the question, 
“ What is man’s duty ?” as in regard to the other, “ Why is it 
so ?” but chiefly, because a full and distinct statement <k the 
various duties which man owes to God, to himself, to others— 
his family, relatives, friends, neighbours, countrymen, &c., 
would require a much larger space than could be devote^ to 
this department of moral science, in a volume comprehending 
so great a variety of subjects as the present. 

Now it should be especially observed, that the ethical philo- 
s'cfpher, in investigating the obligations of men, must not adopt 
precisely the same course which is pursued, and very properly 
so, by .the inquirer into natural science. The chemist takes 
gold, we shall suppose, into his hand, and finds it to be yellow, 
heavy, ductile, soluble in the hitro-muriatic acid, &c., and he 
never dreams of supposing that it should be otherwise; that is, 
he concludes that all these qualities ought to be in the gold, 
because he finds them there. From what is, he infers what should 
be. And his inference is manifestly a just one. All the irra¬ 
tional things and beings in the world are just what they should 
be; and our confidence of this is derived, and most properly 
derived, from their being what they are. But man, considered 
in respect of the phenomena he exhibits, is not, and very fre¬ 
quently is not, what he should be. There is in him a difference, 
sometimes a great and lamentable difference, between what is, 
and what ought to he. The “ quid est” is the “ quid non opor- 
tetand, therefore, the Baconian method of philosophising, if 
employed alone, can never lead to true results in the department 
of ethics. By the aid of this method we may discover pride 
and anger, love to the world, or, enmity against God, in the 
mind, as the chemist foqncl ^ductility in the gold ; but we must 
not, as he did, and rightly, draw the conclusion, that because 
we find it there, it ought to be? there. Even philosophers who 
do not, perhaps, admit the moral pravity of human nature, are 
aware of this distinction between what is, and what ought to be. 
Thus accurately speaks Dr. Brown: “ Though our intellectual 
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analysis were perfect, so that we could distinguish, in our most 
complex thought or emotion, its constituent elements, and trace 
with exactness the series of simpler thoughts which have pro¬ 
gressively given rise to them, other inquiries, equally 0 r still 
more important, would remain. We do not know all that is to 
be known of the mind, when we know all its phenomena, as we 
know all that can be known of matter, when we know the 
appe? ranees- which it presents, in every situation in which it is 
possible to place it, and the manner in which it then acts or is 
acted upon by other bodies. When we know that man has 
certain affections and passions, there still remains the great 
inquiry as to the propriety or impropriety of those passions, and 
of the conduct to which they lead We have consider, not 
merely how he is capable of acting, but also whether, acting in 
the manner proposed, he would be fulfilling a duty, or pene¬ 
trating a crime.”* • r 


The Rev. J. Gilbert, in his Memoirs of the late Dr. Williams, 
of Rotherham, repeats, with apparent acquiescence, a charge 
of ovej^ooking this distinction; which had been preferred by 
the latter gentleman against the northern metaphysicians. “ He' 
regarded,” says Mr. G., “ the science of morals as* in a very 
imperfect degree understood, for which, in the commence¬ 
ment of the work, he assigns a variety of causes: He thought 
in particular,” proceeds Mr. G., “that the method of induction 
alone, as proposed by the Scotch professors of the philosophy of 
mind, could never produce a result capable of supplying ade¬ 
quate grounds for the formation of a satisfactory system of 
morals, f In support of this general statement, Mr. G. him¬ 
self says, “ By induction from particular observation of what 
transpires in our own minds, we may indeed ascertain that we 
are accountable—but we cannot arrive at a true knowledge of 
the nature of virtue and vice, or of their respective sources 
ihe very supposition that such a method of constructing a true 
moral philosophy can possibly succeed, must assume that the 
inquirer is, in fact, a perfect being-*-tUt what ought to be, and 
what is, are in him the same thing. H«w else, by any-exami¬ 
nation of his thoughts, feelings; volitions, and actions, can he 
ascertain the rule of requirement, the laws of rectitude ?”+ 


Vol. I., p, 9 . 


Page 588. 


Page 589. 
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The correctness of the latter statement is -admitted. It is, in 
truth, the very statement of Dr. Brown; and Mr. Gilbert, in 
justice to this distinguished writer, should have adverted to this 
fact. I admit, indeed, that Dr. Brown sometimes writes, on 
the subject of morals, as though he had forgotten his own state- 
■' m ents ; but no evidence can be more conclusive than that 
which is afforded by the passage I have quoted, that, when the 
subject was before the view of his mind, he saw with perfect 
clearness the important distinction which exists between what 
is, and what ought to be, in human feeling and conduct. 

And no person who admits the universal depravity of our 
race—no one, in short, who is not prepared to contend that 
man, in all his thoughts, and feelings, and actions, is absolutely 
perfect—can forget, or refuse to admit, the important distinetion 
nbw illustrated,—a distinction which renders all proceedings by 
the method of induction alone, (if, at least, by induction is meant 
here, asJ suppose is the case, the inferring of what ought to be 
from what is#—or rather, the identification of the “quid oportet,” 
and the “ quid est,”—for there Vs a sense, as we shall aft|pwards 
see, in which the former may r be gatherfid from the latter^ quite 
unsatisfactory in the department of ethics. 

A difference exists, in reference to this point, between the 
ethical and the mental philosopher,—and a difference which 
places the latter, to a certain.degree at least, in the same posi¬ 
tion with that of the-inquirer into natural science. The moral 
philosopher, when he confines himself within his proper depart¬ 
ment, has to examine, and to sit in judgment upon, the pheno¬ 
mena of the mind only,* that is, its varied states of thought and 
feeling;—for unto nothing else does a moral character attach. 
The mental philosopher, while bound to examine the phenomena 
psychologically, has also to investigate the powers, susceptibili¬ 
ties, or, as they may all be called, the capacities of the mind. 
Now, it is especially to be observed, that, in prosecuting this 
latter part of the inquiry, though this latter only, he occupies 
the same position with tjie inquirer into natural science. He is 
entitled, that is, to infir that what he finds in mind, should be 


* The reader is requested to bear in mind the distinction exhibited in Chap. III. 
between the powers, susceptibilities, or capacities of the mind,—and the phenomena 
of the mind. 
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there,—that what is, identifies itself with what ought to be, _ 

that the “quid est” is the “quid oportet.” Thus, by observa¬ 
tion, or consciousness, he sometimes finds anger,—that is, the 
emotion of anger,*—in the mind. Now that emotionmay be 
right or wrong. It may be anger against God, or against sin. 
The rectitude of the emotion cannot, therefore, be inferred from 
its being in the mind. But the existence of the emotion 
betokens the existence of the susceptibility or capacity of 
anger ; inasmuch as an angiy -emotion could not exist in a 
mind not formed capable of being angry : and, in reference to 
this susceptibility, he is entitled to draw the conclusion that it 
should be in the mind because he finds it there. 

Or to take another illustration, better adapted, perhaps, to 
the purpose in view, the mental philosopher finds, at a certain 
time, the emotion of self-condemnation in the mind. T^'s 
emotion indicates the existence of the power of remorse ; that 
is, a certain constitution or “ make of the mind,”- as it has 
been called, rendering it capable of experiencing that emotion. 
Now, though he may not infer that the emotion is right because 
it is in the mind, he may infer that tne power is so. Herd 
what is identifies itself with what ought to be. *The ‘“quid 
est ” is the “ quid oportet.” 

It must not, however, be Overlooked that the.rectitude thus 
ascribed to the mental powers, in contradistinction from the 
mental phenomena, is not of a moral character. It is not the 
kind of rectitude we ascribe to a thought, or feeling, &c. The 
rectitude of mental powers is rather physical than moral. Like 
the instincts of brutes, it is adaptation to secure the purposes 
for which the mind was thus constituted. All the powers of 
the mind are, in this sense, right; that is, they are all adapted 
to man,—all necessary to man, considering the duties he has 
to discharge in the world, and the account he will have to 
render to God when he shall be taken from it. 

This distinction between the powers, and the phenomena. Of 
the mind, derives great importapCe^ from its bearing upon 
ethical science in general, as well as* jipon many theological 
questions. , 

It may, perhaps, admit of doubt, whether sufficient promi- 


Not the power of feeling anger. 
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nence has been given to this distinction by Dr. Wardlaw, in his 
“ Christian Ethics.” Certain Statements, in that valuable work, 
have been conceived to imply that all is wrong in the mind of 
man, and morally wrong, before his conversion to God. Now 
this is, indeed, the case with the phenomena—the states of* 
thought and feeling—but not with the capacities of the mind. 
They are all of Divine origin, and must, accordingly, be right. 
They were implanted by God in the mind of the father the 
race,—were transmitted to his descendants,—and, being un¬ 
changed by the fall, are now,4n themselves, though not in their 
exercise, what they always were, and always should be. Adam 
had understanding and conscience :—the power of distinguish¬ 
ing between right and wrong—of disapproving the one, and of 
approving the other; the capacities of hoping, fearing, loving, 
he,ting, determining, &c. These faculties constituted, in the 
strict, and, therefore, most correct, sense of the terms, his in¬ 
tellectual and moral nature. They owed not their existence to 
him ; for it, is as impossible to man to create a capacity of 
mind, as to create the mind itself. They were given to him by 
God. They are continued to us ; so that, in this sense, our moral 
natufe is the same with Ms. It is in this sense of the term 
“nature,” that Dr. Brown obviously uses it, when he says 
that “ our moral nature, or constitution, was formed, and is ap¬ 
proved, by God.” Constitution, or nature, here, is only another 
word for “ the make ” of the mind—those powers or capacities 
which are essential to render man a subject of moral govern¬ 
ment. Thus understood, no proposition can be more just and 
important. Dr. Wardlaw, in putting himself in conflict with 
Dr. Brown on this point, and affirming, by implication, that 
our moral constitution, as it now appears, was not formed by 
God, has understood the term, constitution, or nature, in another 
sense, as denoting the tendency of fallen man, in consequence 
of the absence of those higher and controlling principles* which 
existed in the first man, to employ all his faculties in rebellion 
against God. Now, admitting, even, that the phrase moral 
nature, or constitution,®nay be employed to designate this ten¬ 
dency, it is not thus employed by Dr. Brown. He uses it 
evidently, as I have said, in the former sense. He is speaking 


Vide Doctrine of Original Sin, by the Author. 
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of the “ make of the mind; Dr. Wardlaw interprets him to 
mean its tendency. No doubt, D#Wardlaw is right in denying 
that the “moral nature" of man now—as he understands the 
words—was made, and is approved, by God ; but it is very 
important to observe, that Dr. Brown is equally right in 
affirming it, in the sense which he attaches to them. Our 
moral nature, that is, our power of distinguishing right from 

wron^ of approving the former, and disapproving the latter,_ 

could only have been formed by God, and must, for that 
reason, be approved by God. * . 

And, the sense in which Dr. Brown uses the term “ moral 
nature,” is that m which ethical writers in general—evangelical 
as well as others—have employed it. Whether they were right 
or wrong m attaching this meaning to the term, m*ay be debated, 
but simple justice requires us to take their own phraseology & 
their own sense. I am of opinion that they did not’erTin thus 
using the phrase “moral nature.” Actual proneness to moral 
good or evil, in the case of a moral agent, constitutes, f appre¬ 
hend, his moral character, not hiscnoral nature. This is disputed 
by Dr. Wardlaw. In the last edition of the “ Christian Ethics,”' 
he says, “ I should conceive that tlie moral nature »f man* lay 
properly, not m the mere possession of such faculties* as were 
necessary to moral agency, whether right or wrQng,” “ but in 
the disposition by which these faculties were inclined and regu¬ 
lated in their exercise ;”f that is, as he afterwards states, in 
love to God. It follows, from this account, that love to God 
constituted, not the 'perfection of Adam’s “moral nature,” as my 
friend states, but his moral nature itself: and that enmity against 
God constitutes the “ moral nature ” of man now, as a fallen 
being. Dr. W ardlaw’s explanation exhibits what may be called 
the theological sense of the term “ moral nature”! In the second 
edition of this work, I admitted that it might possibly be a true 
sense ; I am, however, far less disposed to admit this now 
There is, surely, a broad line of distinction between the moral 
nature and the moral character of ,ayy beings. Now, a disposi¬ 
tion (however the word may be undeytood) to exert, moral 

• 

* Why does Dr. Wardlaw say, “the possession of such faculties” ? we do not 
aflirm this. Our statement is, that it lies in the faculties themselves. 

t age 443. j That is, among evangelical writers. 
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agency, in the right or wrong direction, constitutes, I imagine, 
the moral position, or state, oiicharacter, of man, rather than bis 
moral nature. His moral nature lies in the faculties which are 
essential to moral agency ; his moral character is to be seen in 
the manner in which he exerts his faculties; or in that prevail¬ 
ing affection or purpose of mind which governs their exercise. 
Few, I apprehend, will be convinced by the argument on which 
Dr. Wardlaw relies, to show that the phrase “ mopal nature ” 
does not denote faculties, but disposition. “ Surely that/’ he 
says, “could not constitute Jiis moral nature, strictly and pro¬ 
perly so called, in which, it is admitted, there is nothing moral.” 
The reasoning here is, that, in a moral nature, there must be 
something moral. As justly might it be contended that, in an 
irascible nature, there must be anger; an irascible nature 
lenders it probable that its possessor will frequently become 
angry,—“-predisposes him to anger; but to justify the phrase¬ 
ology, there is surely no need to suppose that anger exists in 
the nature. In like^ manner, a moral nature renders man 
capable of “moral agency, whether right or wrong;” but it 
is not necessary to coriceive of anything moral in the nature. 

Still, if Dr. Wardlaw should be able to justify the sense he 
attaches to the phrase moral nature, his statements would not 
prove Dr. Brown to be in error. <-The two writers are speaking 
of different things. Each states what is true, Dr. Brown as 
well as Dr. Wardlaw ; for that our moral nature, in the sense 
the former attaches to the term, (that is, our moral faculties,) 
was implanted by God, I hold to be as indisputable as that the 
mind itself was created by him. Any question concerning the 
“quid oportet”' must be confined to the phenomena* of the 
mind. It is not merely absurd, but impious, to extend it to 
the constitution or construction of the mind. 

Sufficient, it is hoped, has been said to prepare the way for 
entrance into the peculiar department of the ethical philosopher 
—for prosecuting the inquiry into what ought to be in man;— 
or, what developments of^ those capacities of thinking, and 
feeling, and acting, wjth which the Creator of the mind has 
so richly endowed it*are right .developments. 

To conduct this investigation, so as to give the promise 


Its purposes, affections, desires, &c., or its states of thought and feeling. 
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even of a satisfactory result, it is obviously necessary to inquire 
first, what is the standard of rectitude in reference to human 
affections and actions. The abstract term rectitude—rightness 
-evidently supposes a balance in which actions and affections 
may be weighed or a rule by which they may be measured. 
What, then, is this rule ? This question—which may possibly 
be found to include everything in that department of morals 
upon'fcvhicl^we now enter—has been generally thought to re¬ 
solve itself into two, viz., “Why is an affection right ?’’-and 
“ How may it be ascertained to be right ?” or, as the inquiry 
has been stated by others, “ What is the foundation, and what 
the standard, of rectitude ?” The distinction, more logically 
expressed, is, “What makes an action right?”—and “What 
makes us know that it is right?” In the opinion of some 
writers it is very important to preserve this distinction “ 
this controversy,” says one, “Ve often mqet with much needless 
discussion, o wing, in a great measure, to different senses attached 
to terms of a similar import. Thus the word test, pr cnterion 
is sometimes applied to that which constituCes virtue, instead of 
being applied to that by which it is ascertained. In the same" 
way the term, standard of virtue, has been confounded with*the 
foundation of virtue.” 

Now, though these two apparent questions do.really resolve 
themselves into one,—since that which makes an action right 
is the ultimate criterion, or test, of its being so,-I admit, as it 
has been already intimated, that they are practically two • for 
of this ultimate criterion we may not be able, in all cases, to 
avail ourselves. We may be compelled, at times at least’ to 
employ a test nearer at hand,—a test which may prove an 
action to be right, though it does not render it so Nay it 
nmy be better, in all cases, to refer to a proximate standard 
than to search for the ultimate one. Thus we look to the 
Divme commands to ascertain what is right, rather than to the 
realms on which these commands are themselves founded It 
will, therefore, be probably expedient to proceed in our investi¬ 
gation as if the question, to which reference has been.made • 
really involved the two separate inquiries, “ What makes an 
action right ?’ and “ What makes us know that it is so ?” Or 
more briefly expressed, “What is rectitude?” and “What is 
the standard of rectitude ?” Our firat question is. 
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WHAT IS RECTITUDE? 

In reference to this important subject, the general doctrine 
which the following pages will seek to establish, is the following: 
viz., that rectitude has a real existence in affections and actions, 
or, that there is an essential distinction between right and 
wrong. The precise view we should form of its, nature will 
afterwards be stated; the object at present is merely to support 
this general doctrine,—an object which may, perhaps, be best 
attained by instituting ah examination of various statements 
which are, or seem to be, directly opposed to it, so that it may 
stand in the light of contrast with them as we proceed. 

I. Then this general doctrine is at variance with the state¬ 
ments of those sceptical philosophers, who maintain that the 
term rectitude denotes merely that conduct which happens to 
be sanctioned by the customs or laws of the country, or age, in 
which we live. 

Now, it is manifest that these statements imply the denial 
•of all moral distinctidns ; or, in other words, that there is any 
right or wrong in actions.* ‘They assume that our conceptions 
of one action as right, and another as wrong, are prejudices 
merely—the result of circumstances; not differing essentially 
from the unenlightened attachment of many of the inhabitants 
of this country to the customs which prevail among us in 
social intercourse, and their dislike of those which exist in 
foreign lands. 

The foundation on which this sceptical doctrine is made to 
rest, is the alleged d ifferent moral estimate which has been 
formed in various countries, and ages, of the same action. In 
Sparta, theft was permitted by law, and, when undiscovered, 
was, it is said, regarded with approbation ; in England, it is 
execrated and punished. In some countries, the aged have been 
abandoned, without compunction, to their fate; in Great Bri^in, 
they are honoured and cherished. 

l 

f It is well observed by a writer in tjie “ Eclectic Review,” May, 1845, that to 
identify morality, in all cases, with human legislation, or social custom, is a prin¬ 
ciple fatal to the very idea of a real moral law; and on which, also, the Christian 
axiom that we “ought to obey God rather than man," has obviously no meaning 
whatever, c and therefore no obligation. 
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Upon a few isolated facts of this description, the pernicious 
doctrine, just stated, has been built, that our moral judgments 
are casual prejudices, which a slight difference of circumstances 
might have altered, and; indeed, totally reversed; in other 
words, that rectitude has no real existence. 

Now, admitting, for the present, that a difference of moral 
judgment, and to the extent alleged, does really exist, nothing 
more %ould .be necessary to overturn this pernicious doctrine, 
than to refer to that general agreement in the moral judgments 
of men which, after every possible case of exception has been 
brought forward, is found to prevail. With some trifling 
diversity, there exists great and general and very remarkable 
uniformity. For one who, as it is said, views theft, and in¬ 
fanticide, and parricide, without detestation, we* can produce 
thousands and tens of thousands, who cannot advert to them. 

7 e ? !". th , 0UgK With ° Ut the ’ s Uongest feelings of abhorrence 
And this fact, even admitting the alleged disparity of moral 
judgment, completely overturns, as we have said, tlje sceptical. 

octnne. “ Because ”—for such must be the argument of the 
objector, if he be not utterly regardless' of truth and fact— 
because, m one case out of myriads, there exists a difference 
ot moral judgment in reference to certain actions, actions have 
no moral character.” It would surely be a sufficient reply. 
Because, in reference to the remaining myriads; there is an 
agreement of moral judgment, actions have % a moral character.” 
it his argument have any weight, ours must have weight, for 
they rest on the same basis, viz., that the moral judgments of 

7 Pply US Witb evidence of moral character of actions 
And the argument throws much greater weight into our scale 
than into his; for the general rule is with us, the exceptions 
with him. The moral judgments of.mcii—of the race at large- 
are on mm side of the question; the moral judgments of a few 
only on •his. The probability certainly is, that the correct 
judgment is with the many, the mistaken one with the few 
Suppose an individual pronounced a pertain object black, whose 
colour was obviously to every one else scarlet, should we infer 
either that it'had no colour at all, or that its true colour was 
not scarlet? Would not the inference be, that the eyes of the 

^TlT-?T K " 1116 appUoatio “ ° f Station * 

easy. Individual approbation of theft, infanticide, parricide, &c„ 

z 2 
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even if it exist, does not disprove them to be crimes of a 
crimson hue ; it shows merely that the judgment—the moral 
of the observer—is in a state of disease. 

“ ‘Our taste,” says Dr. Brown, “ distinguishes what is sweet 
and what is bitter—we prefer one to the other. Who is there 
who denies that there is, in the original capability of the infant, 
a tendency to certain preferences of this kind ? Yet, in the 
luxury of other years, there are culinary preparations whjih the 
taste of some approves, while the taste of others rejects them. 
If the morals of different nations differed half as much as the 
cookery of different nations, we might allow some cause for dis- 
helief of all the natural distinctions of right and wrong! But 
what sceptic is there who contends, from the approbation which 
one nation gives to a sauce, or a ragout, which almost sickens 
ljim, that the sweet does not naturally differ from the bitter, as 
more agreeable—the aromatic from the insipid—and that to the 
infant, sugar, wormwood, spice, are, as sources of pleasure, 
essentially the same ?”* 

The sceptical argument, just referred to, assumes, it will be 
'observed, two things : First, that if there be moral qualities— 
that is, a fight and wrong—in actions, the mind must have 
been formed capable of perceiving them. This we most freely 
and fully adrqit. The power of distinguishing right from wrong 
is essential to every responsible being,—essential, indeed, to 
the existence of moral government. 

Secondly, it assumes that, if a moral character is attached to 
actions, all men must infallibly perceive what moral character 
every action bears. This, however, we do not admit, but dis¬ 
tinctly deny. It takes for granted that every power possessed 
by man must be invariably exercised aright, or that man is 
not a fallible being. The ( mode of reasoning against which 
we are now contending would prove, if valid, that truth does 
not exist. Difference of opinion prevails not only on points of 
speculation, but in reference to alleged historical facts ; yet 
there is truth, and truth ( is, and must be, but one. Now, if 
truth may and does v exist, though one man contends for the 
falsehood of an historical document, which all other men 
hold to be true, why may not moral qualities in actions exist, 


Vol. III., p. 605. 
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though of the same action different moral judgments are 
formed ? 

» 

We have so far reasoned on the admission that the alleged 
difference of moral judgment, and to the extent stated, does 
really exist. There is, however, great reason to doubt this. 
1 hat difference we believe to be one in appearance more than in 
reality^ When the same actions have been approved in one age 
or cour^ry, and condemned in another, it will, on examination, 
lie generally found that different views have been taken of these 
actions—so that, in fact, the thing Approved has not been the 
same, but different. In Sparta, for instance, the thing thought 
of, and approved, was not the robbery, but the ingenuity and 
adroitness of the thief; and hence “ impunity was limited to 
cases in which the transgressor escaped detection at the time.”* 
The reader will be interested, by the following statement, from 
the pen of Professor Wayland, which, though introduced by 
him for a somewhat different purpose, proves that real cjjversi- 
ties of moral judgment are less considerable than is^sometimes • 
supposed. “It will be seen, oft examination, that, in those 
very cases in which wrong actions are practised, they are jus- ‘ 
tiffed on the ground of a good intention, or of some view of the 
relations between the parties, which, if true, would render them 
innocent. Thus, if infanticide Tbe justified, it is on the ground 
that this world is a place of misery, and that the infant is better 
off not to encounter its troubles; that is, that the parent wishes 
or intends well to the child: or else it is defended on the 
ground that the relation between parent and child is such as to 
confer on the one the right of life and death over the other; 
and, therefore, that to take its life is as innocent as the slaying 
of a brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
parricide and revenge, and various other wrong actions, de¬ 
fended. 0 Where can the race of men be found, be they ever so 
savage, who need to be told that ingratitude is wrong, that 
parents ought to love their children, or that men ought to be 
submissive and obedient to the.Supreme Divinity ? ”f Dr. Chal¬ 
mers, also, may be consulted on this point tfith great advantage.! 

• 

* Thus, also, where infanticide has been practised, the thing approved was 
not taking away the life of the child, but placing it beyond the reach of trouble 
and pain. 

t Moral Science, pp. 51, 52. J V 0 1. V., pp. 210-212*. 
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THE THEORY OF HOBBES. 

*> 

The theory maintained by this celebrated man is a modifi¬ 
cation of the sceptical philosophy which has just passed under 
review. In common with its advocates, Hobbes regards actions 
as originally destitute of any moral character; but he admits 
that legal enactments may impart to them such character 
—that which is commanded becoming right 'throu/di the 
influence of law, though previously destitute of rectitude. Dis¬ 
obedience may accordingly, he conceives, be regarded as actual 
immorality. It is impossible to conceive of a more triumphant 
refutation of any dogma than the one which this has received. 
A law enjoining an action destitute of moral character, is 
merely an expression of the determination of the multitude to 
inflict evil upon those who shall .venture upon the action. It 
doubtless renders it inexpedient to do what such law condemns; 
that is, to'run the risk of the whole amount of suffering denounced 
.against the transgressor. But what is there, or can there be, 
more in it than imprudence ?‘ The command of a multitude, 
" of a thousand, or a million, ( is equally powerless with the com¬ 
mand, even of one, to make an action right or wrong. We must, 
indeed, incur more danger by disobeying a thousand than by 
disobeying one, but that is all that can be said of it. The com¬ 
mand even o’f a legitimate,and lawful government cannot make 
an action right, though it may make it—as we shall afterwards 
see —obligatory upon us to perform, it; since an action gathers 
its rectitude from its conformity to the relations of the agent, and 
its power to constrain the agent to perform it, from the results 
both of happiness and misery which must flow from the doing 
or the neglecting of it. 

“ A sovereign,” it has been truly said, “ may enact and 
rescind laws, but he cannot create or rescind a single virtue.” 
Hence Blackstone contends, with at least some appearance of 
reason, “ that the doctrine which, affirms that human laws are 
binding upon the conscience, must be understood with some re¬ 
strictions.” “ It holds,’the says, “ as to rights, in regard to natural 
duties, and such offences as arfe mala in se. Here,” he adds, “we 
are bound in conscience, because we are bound by superior laws, 
before those human laws were in being, to perform the one, and 
abstain from the other. But in relation to those laws which 
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enjoin only positive duties,” (and such, in effect, must be all laws, 
on the principles of Hobbes,), “and forbid only such things as are 
not mala in se, but mala prohibita merely, annexing a penalty 
to non-compliance, here I apprehend conscience is no further 
concerned, than by directing a submission to the penalty, in case 
of our breach of those laws.” “ In these cases," he continues, 
“th| alternative is offered to every man; either,abstain from 
this, §r subfnit to such a penalty; and his conscience will be clear, 
whichever side of the alternative he thinks proper to embrace.” * 

Human laws may thus make Sn action expedient, but they 
cannot make it right. They cannot alter its relations. If in 
itself discrepant, they cannot render it consistent, with them; that 
is, they cannot give it rectitude. They do not further originate 
moral judgments. They have no power to reverse, and very 
little to modify, them; for such judgments are, as ige have seen, 
remarkably uniform—-a fact easily accounted for on the suppo¬ 
sition of an essential difference between right and jvrong, a 
difference which we are formed as capable of perceiving as that 
which exists between truth and falsehood; but which must be 
wholly inexplicable on any othei; system. 

II. This general doctrine is at variance with tTie theory of 
those who found rectitude in the command or will of God; or 
who maintain, to express the same opinion in other words, that 
an action is made a right action bysthe Divine will or command. 
The two te|jns may be here considered synonymous, since a 
command of God is an expression of his will. In opposing this 
theory of the foundation of rectitude, it must, however, be most 
carefully observed, that it is by no means intended to deny 
that the will of God, when ascertained, is in all cases a perfect 
measure of rectitude; nor that it may, in most cases, if not in 
all, be the most convenient measure. Nothing, indeed, can 
with more certainty make us know that an action is right, than 
a command of God. When such command can be appealed to, 
it decides at once the moral.excellence of any action to which a 
moral equality can attach. •It should# be further observed, that 
nothing said on this point is intended <to oppose the Sentiment 
(whether it be a correct one, or not, is not now the question) that 
the nature of God is the foundation of rectitude. All that is 

* Commentaries, Vol. I., pp. 57, 58, Edit. 5. 
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ineant is, that the Divine will or qpmmand, though the proxi- 
mate. is not the ultimate, standard, and far less the" foundation 
or source, of rectitude. One would think that any dispute upon 
this subject might be easily settled The question is simply 
this, “ Is an action fight because God commanded it ? . Or, did 
God command it because it was right?” So deeply is the 
honour of G,od implicated in the question,'that it is beyond 
measure wonderful to me that any doubt should have qxisted 
whether the latter part of this dilemma exhibits the true state 
of the case ; for, if an action'be right because God commanded 
it, it follows of coursS, 

First, that it has no rectitude in itself. Its rectitude is, by 
supposition, communicated by the will or command of God. 
New, as no being who has life in himself can, for that very 
reason, have life communicated, so no action which has rec¬ 
titude in itself, can have rectitude communicated. And, if 
rectitude He thus communicated to actions—that is, if actions 
become virtuous, and vicious, only because God willed that 
they should be so, then vice, as we cannot but regard it, (though 
our thus regarding it is, in this case, only a prejudice,) is in 
itself just as excellent as virtue, and virtue just as worthless as 
vice. “ Let me ask,” says Dr. Dwight, “ can any man believe 
this to be true?” 

' Secondly, that God willed-virtue to be excellent without any 
reason—at all events -without any reason which nan be made 
to appear to us a sufficient reason. The rectitude or virtue is 
consequent, by supposition, upon the Divine volition. It did 
not precede it; it did not even accompany it; it could not, 
therefore, have been the cause of the volition. “ And if virtue 
and vice,” says Dr. Dwight, “ had originally, and as they are seen 
by the eye of God, no moral ’difference in their nature; then 
there was plainly no reasen why God should prefer, or why he 
actually preferred, one of them to the other. There was, for 
example,” he adds, “ no reason why he chose and required that 
intelligent creatures should dove him, and each other, rather 
than that they should thate him, and hate each other. In 
choosing and requiring that they should exercise this love, God 
acted, therefore, without any motive whatever. Certainly,” 
continues the same writer, “ no sober man will attribute this 
conduct to° God.” 
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Should it bo said that Dr. Dwight ha, affirm,,,.! more 

htal , f We /?f e '-‘ hi “ th »« “V !>«« been a riason, 
t Ough not founded on moral considerations, which led the 

JJivme Being to determine that love to him should be virtue- 
it may be replied that, even admitting that such a reason may 
be conceived—admitting even, further, that it might have force 
enough to render the determination a wise, it could not render 
it a morally nght, determination. Indeed, this theory of the 
foundation of rectitude—denying, as it does, and as we have 
seen it does, that any moral qualities essentially inhere in 
actions and affections—goes far to disprove, if it does not 
actually disprove, the existence of moral excellence in the 
character of the Divine Being itself. If there be no essential 
rectitude m human affections and actions, how can it be 
shown' to exist in those which we predicate of Deity? 

The consequences which flow from the denial of moral dis¬ 
tinctions in actions, are presented, in substantially 'the same 
)omt o view, by Dr. Price, in a passage to which 1 would call 
the particular attention of the reader. “If all actions and all. 
dispositions of beings, however different and opposite, are in 
themselves indifferent, the Divine, all-perfect understanding 
without doubt perceives this; and, therefore, cannot approve’ 
or disapprove, of any of his own actions, or of the’actions of his 
creatures; it being a contradiction*to approve or disapprove 
when it is known that there is nothing in itself right or wroim’ 
How he governs the world; what ends he pursues; how he 
treats his creatures; whether he is faithful, just, and benefi- 
cent, or false, unjust, and cruel, appears to him what it is, in¬ 
different. What, then, can we expect from him? Or what 
foundation is left for his moral perfections? How can we con¬ 
ceive of him to pursue universal happiness” (or, I will add, his 
own gloiy) “as his end, when, at the Same time, we suppose 
nothing in that end to engage the choice of any being; and 
that, as perfectly intelligent, he knoys universal’ misery to be 
no less worthy of his choice, und n& less right to be pumied? 

Is it no derogation to his infinite excell&ces, to suppose him 
guided by mere unintelligent inclination, without any direction 
xrom reason, or any moral approbation?”* 


Price on Morals, pp. 71, 72 . 
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Thirdly, if rectitude is founded on the will of God, it follows, 
that he might have commanded what Ijf now prohibits, and 
have prohibited what he now commands. If he willed virtue to 
be excellent, without any reason, and actually rendered it virtue 
by so willingvit, (which is the case by supposition,) then he 
might have willed vice to be excellent, and it would have be¬ 
come virtue by the volition. To borrow the strong language of 
Dr. Dwight, “If he had willed the character vPhichSatan 
adopted, and sustains, to be mopal excellence, and that which 
Gabriel sustains to be moral worthlessness, these two beings, 
continuing in every other respect the same, would have inter¬ 
changed their characters; Satan would have become entirely 
lovely, and Gabriel entirely detestable. Must not he who can 
believe this doctrine, as easily believe that, if God had willed it, 
ti^o and two would have become five I Is it at all easier to be¬ 
lieve that truth and falsehood can interchange their natures, 
than that a square and a triangle can interchange theirs ? 

' Fourthly,' if rectitude has its foundation in the will of God, 
.the distinction which is always conceived to exist between 
moral duties and positive cenactihents, must be abandoned. 
Were it conceded, as the sentiment we oppose asserts, that an 
action is right because God commands it, and wrong because he 
forbids it, it,would follow that the prohibition of “the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” and the prohibition of murder 
and idolatry, gave the same character to the conduct forbidden. 
Previous to the command, there was no more sin in the one 
case than in the other; and aftey the command, there must 
have been the same kind and degree of sin in both. A positive 
precept, and a moral duty, are words without meaning unless 
it be conceded that the latter denotes an action which was 
commanded because it was i%ht, and the former an action which 
became right by being commanded. - 

* “Scotus,” says Sir James Mackintosh {Ethical Philosophy, p. 96), “appears to 
have been the first whose langua|% inclined towards that most pernicious of moral 
heresies, which represents morality to be founded on will. William, of Ockham, 
the most justly celebrated of English schoolmen, went so far beyond this incli¬ 
nation of his master, ag to affirm, that, ‘if God had commanded his creatures to 
hate himself, the hatred of God would ever be the duty of mana monstrous 
hyperbole,” adds Sir James. Subsequently he says, “The doctrine of Ockham, 
which, by necessary implication, refuses moral attributes to the Deity, and con¬ 
tradicts the existence of moral government, is practically equivalent to atheism.” 
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in. The assertion of an essential difference between rie-ht 
and wrong, is opposed to those statements which represen/or 

depending upon 

constitution of the human mmd. There are three forms of this 
latter opinion which it will be necessary to notice; & the 
eones of Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Dr. Brown. From 
the latter of these philosophers it pains me greatly to be obliged 

the ? "* 7 ialIy; but 1 am COns “ to think, that,™ 

. subject of morals, he is Jess to be trusted as a guide, than 

on any other part of his course. 1 trust I shall be able to show 

morals^ T 7 eS ° f phlIos °P hizin g overturn his own system of 
morala At all events, the reader shall have an opportunity of 

judging between us. A victory over Dr. Brown, for the mice 
of the triumph, is one of the very last things I should de,ir» 

I greatly honour his talente-his character-his memory ‘but* 
ruth is dearer to me than any system, or any man. 

ie theories to which I have referred have some'features in 
common, and some common objections may be hrged against 
m yet the defects and mistakes of each, as they appear to 
me at least, are so far special, as to render it desjyable to.con¬ 
sider them separately. 


THEORY OF HUTCHESON. 

• • 

To account for the origin of our ideas of right and wrong, 
Dr. Hutcheson supposes that God has endowed us with what 
he calls “a moral sense,” meaning, by this phrase, a power 
witlun us different from reason, which renders some actions 
p easing and others displeasing, to us.* Through the medium 
of the external senses, certain flavours and odours, fee., become 

certaTlf? f Plea T e t0 US: 17 meanS ° f the moraI 8ense . 

certain affections and actions of moral agents become, in like 

class of object, Wlth P^ure, and pain,, from a 

question. It impM onTTT? “ t0 deSOrib ° the P artioular cla8s * 
and that it was not *77 . W “ 8 8eparate element in °ur ™turc, 

That a sense should give uTtothidl^ Un ' ie ^ ta,ldln g' Mackintosh, p. 206. 

text—is to me inconceivable feelings-exccpt as desftibed in the 
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manner, pleasing, or the contrary, to us; that is, excite moi al 
approbation or disapprobation, leading to the formation of moral 

judgments. _ 

If Dr. Hutcheson had been contented with saying, as Dr. 
Brown has done, that certain actions awaken, when contem¬ 
plated, vivid emotions of approval or disgust, his scheme would 
have been intelligible, at any rate, but it would not have* an¬ 
swered the end he had in view. He wished to account fqr the 
origin of our notions of right and wrong, which he would not 
have'conceived himself to have done by merely showing how 
approbation and disapprobation arise. To effect the former it 
was necessary to call in the aid of a moral sense; and then, as 
the philosophy of the times taught, that by means of the ex¬ 
ternal senses we gain perceptions or ideas, as they were called, 
as Veil as sensations, it seemed to .follow that, by the medium 
of the moral sense, we may gain, so to speak, moral sensations 
and moral perceptions —or ideas of right and wrong. 

Upon this Scheme an excellent writer thus remarks: “Our 
ideas of morality, if this account is just, have the same origin 
with «our ideas of the sensible«qu alitifes of bodies, the harmony 
of sound, or the beauties of painting and sculpture; that is, the 
mere good pleasure of our Maker, adapting the mind and its 
organs in a particular manner to certain objects. Virtue is an 
affhir of taste. Moral right* mid wrong signify nothing in the 
objects themselves to which they are applied, any more than 
agreeable and harsh, sweet and bitter, pleasant and painful, but 
only , certain effects in us. Our perceptions of right, or moral 
good in actions, is that agreeable emotion, or feeling, which 
certain actions produce in us; and of wrong, or moral evil, the 
contrary. They are partieular modifications of our minds, or 
impressions which they are ready to receive from the contem¬ 
plation of the certain actions, which the contrary actions, might 
have occasioned, had the Author of nature so pleased; and 
which, to suppose to belong to these actions themselves, is as 
absurd as to ascfibe the .pleasure or uneasiness which the ob¬ 
servation of a particular* form gives us, to the form itself. It is, 
therefore, by this account, improper to say of an action that it 
is right, in much the same sense that it is improper to say of an 
object of taste, that it is sweet; or of pain, that it is in the fire.” * 

* Tide Price on Morals, pp. 10, 11. 
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I agree with Mr. Stewart, in thinking that all these conse- 
quenees-seeptical conclusions, as he calls them-do not legi¬ 
timately follow from this statement of Hutcheson. No oartof 
that statement justifies the charge of Dr. Price, that on this 

leory moral right and wrong signify nothing in the objects 
themselves, to which they are applied. The analogy founded on 
the external affections to which Dr. Price appeal?, supports his 
charge only by resorting to what Mr. Stewart justly denomi¬ 
nates a miserable quibble; for though there is nothing in 
sugar that resembles the sensation of sweetness, there is Some¬ 
thing in it by which that sensation is produced. In like 
manner, though we cannot conceive that anything resembling 
the emotion of approbation, resides in the action which awakens 
it, there must be a certain quality, or aptitude lu the action, to 
excite the emotion; and this quality, or aptitude, whatever ifcis 
and whatever we call it, may be, on Hutcheson’, principles, the 
virtue of the action. • 

It cannot, however, be denied, that at least a. part of Dr 
Price s charge is true. The tlAory of Hutcheson does, beyond 
all doubt, represent rectitude as depending upon the arbitrary 
constitution of the mind. That is rectitude whiSh the moral 
sense approves; that is vice which it disapproves. What then 
must have been the result, ha*d the moral sense been many wav 
diverse from what it is ? Supposp jdie external senses had been 
constituted differently, would our sensations have been what 
they are now? Every one will answer the question in the 
negative. How, then, can it be thought that our moral feelings 
and judgments would have been what they now are, had this 
supposed moral sense been diverse from what it is ? By the 
present constitution of the mind, right actions, perceived and 
recognised as such, are, no doubt, approved. By a different con- 
stitution vicmus actions might have been approved. If it be 
replied, that a different constitution could not have been given 
to the mmd ; I answer, certainly not, if morality be eternal, and 
immutable. If there be a right actiph,and a wrong action, then 
the mind emanating from God, must, have been formed to 

Nowlnl T° ne ’ disa PP rove the °ther, but not otherwise, 
moi^r “ derstand writer, the approbation of the 

X^itTts vf^ rl ° n ^ VirtU6 ' and its ^Probation 

but ^;jright T ^ rirm merel " to>be ** 
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This* objection against the doctrine of Hutcheson appears 
to me a radical and fatal one. I most perfectly agree with 
Mr. Stewart in the following sentiment, “ that it is of the 
utmost importance to remember, that the words right and wrong 
express qualities of actions.” “ When I say,” adds this writer, 
“of an act of justice that it is right, do I mean merely that the 
act excites pleasure in my mind, as a particular colour pleases 
my eye, in consequence of a relation which it bears to my 
organ ; or do I mean to assert a truth, which is as indepeifdent 
of my constitution as the equality of the three angles of a 
triangle to two right angles?”* 

It may possibly be said, that Hutcheson does not intend to 
say that the operations of the moral sense make an action right, 
but merely make' us know that it is right, supplying the standard 
only, hot the foundation, of rectitude. In that case he is to be 
opposed on other grounds,—on the ground referred to at the 
commencement of this inquiry in reference to moral science. 
If I mistake pot, there is nothing in the statements of Hutche¬ 
son to indicate a suspicion, on hit, part, that the decision of the 
moral sense may ever be wrong. And yet what is this decision 
—what is the approbation of the moral sense, but a state of 
mind whose rectitude cannot be infallibly inferred from the fact 
of its existence., without conceding that every mental state is 
right because it exists ? The development of any of the powers 
of a perfect moral agent would supply us with an infallible 
standard of right and wrong; but man is not such an agent. 
He is a depraved being. His moral sense may accordingly 
.condemn where it should approve, and approve where it should 
condemn. 


THEORY OF DR. ADAM SMITH. 

r 

This will be found to differ considerably from that of Hutche¬ 
son. If, on contemplating the actions of our fellow-men, we 
are able fully to sympathise Vith them, we regard the action as 
right, and the agent as fortuoua If, on the other hand, we find 
the exercise of sympathy impossible, our moral judgment is the 
djrect revers# When, again, we regard our own conduct, “we 


Outlines, p. 240. 
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in some me^ure reverse this process ; or rather, by a process 
till more refined, we imagine others sympathising ufith us an d 
sympata m their sympathy. We ho | 

would appear to an impartial spectator. We approve of it if it 

f “ i ^ r “ “app 
fi rrn Z * we feel > b y the experience of our own 

mer emotions, whef we have ourselves in similar circum 

IpprtatTor^ ^ aCti ° nS ° f ° thera ’ W0UU f cite bis dis- 

Dr Brown examines this • fantastical doctrine with great 

s—^ ? more ‘■p--- *- it 

e sfetes that sympathy is not an accompaniment of every 
action of every one around us-that it is only called forth when 
there is in those actions which excite it, a dispMy of vividness 
of feehng; so that, on the theory of Smith, the greater parti? 
human actions can have no moral character, sinrftfiey aLken 
no sympathy. He states further, that, without some previous 
moral notions of actions as right, or wrong, mere ayCX' 
could communicate no ideas o i virtue and vice. *The utmost 
effect of sympathy is to identify us, so to speak wi tZ 
indmdual who excites it. Now if is supposed thalrthis indivi¬ 
dual cannot gam, by contemplating his own circumstances and 
conduct, any notion of rectitude. How, then, it. is iTZl to 
as can we gain it, by identifying ourselves with-him ? 

There is, however, I imagine, a more important objection 

Xlrted It h y -° f ? an any t0 Wllich Dr - Brown has 

sttuttn A° hV10U f y Z reCtitude ° n the arbitrar y con¬ 
stitution of the mind. The mind is so constituted that it 

— e rv ertain + T tions; th ° se actions ’ says smith ’ 

are right. Hoes he mean that the sympathy renders them right 
or proves them to be so ? If he mean the latter merely then 
the system does not exhibit the foundation of virtue at Ill If 
rim fonher, then, virtue depends upon the constitution of the 
“V* LS P ° SsibIe for the m ind to have been consti 

"‘jiMionagaiiut this whinaical theoty would 

h,™ not “““ W6re ”° W he ought to be. But 

Hi. iudumelfi TT °i f " ,0ral P urit >’ h “ Wien fmm hi, head. 

" is beclouded—his heart is depraved; and, in con- 
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Sequence of this circumstance, he may experience sympathy, 
-where he should feel »Sne—and lack it, where it ought to he 
possessed. So far, then, is the theory of Dr. Smith from exhi¬ 
biting the foundation of virtue, that it does not furnish us with 
an accurate criterion of virtue. 

■ THEORY OF DR. BROWN. 

The theory’of this distinguished writer differs very consider¬ 
ably both from that of Smith and Hutcheson; the precise 
nature, however, of that difference will be better appreciated, 
after a statement of that theory has been laid before the reader. 
In consequence of its importance, and the remarks which are to 
be made upon it, a fuller account will be given of it than of the 
statements pf preceding writers. 

Dr. Brown, then, begins his discussion by denying the pro¬ 
priety of the distinction which is usually made between a moral 
action, and a moral agent—a distinction which has led to the 
common opinion, that an action may be evil, while the agent is 
virtuous; or, vice versd, that the action may be praiseworthy, 
while the agent deserves censure and condemnation. To say 
that any action which we are considering is right or wrong, and 
to say that the person who performed it has merit or demerit, 
is to say precisely the same, thing.* “ An action, he adds, if 
it be anything more than a mere insignificant word, is a certain 
agent in certain circumstances, willing and producing a certain 
effect; and the emotion, whatever it may be, excited by the 
action, is in truth, and must always be, the emotion excited by 
the agent, re^l or supposed.” 

He proceeds to state that certain actions, or rather certain 
agents, an certain circumstances, excite instantly, arid irresist¬ 
ibly, by virtue of the constitution of the mind, the emotions of 
moral approbation—that all such actions we class together, and 
give to them a generic name—tha£ this generic name is virtue, 
which does not denote anything self-existing, like the universal 

* This is true only on the assumption that there is no difference between the 
reetUude of an action, or affection, and the virtuoueness of the agent. A mother’s 
love to her child is surely a right feeling, and her effort to save it from accident and 
pain, a right action ; and yet neither the warm love, nor the incessant watching, 
may give “ virtuousness ” to her. 
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essences of the schools, and eternal like the Platonic ideas • 
that it denotes nothing in itself but is *nly a general name for, 
certain actions, which agree in exciting, when contemplated, 
this emotion of approbation-that this emfetion, and the con¬ 
trary, are distinctive to us of the agent as virtuous or vicious 
worthy or unworthy of^esteem that the emotion does not arise 
om processes of reasonings and regard to general rules 8f pro- 
pnBty.formsd by attention to the circumstances in which the 
mind ft placed that, though the general rules of propriety may 
seem to confirm our suffrage, the suffrage itself is given before 
their sanetion-that these rules of propriety axe ultimately 
rounded on these particular emotions ; it being the case, not~ 
that we originally approve or condemn particular actions,* be¬ 
cause, upon examination, they appear to be agreeable to, or 
inconsistent with, a certain general rule; but that the general 
rule is formed, on the contrary, by finding, from experience, 
that all actions of a certain kind, or circumstanced in-a certain 
manner, are approved or disapproved—that the tendency of an. 
action, in consequence of the constitution of the mind to awaken 
this-emotion, and which he calls its approvableness, is the virtue’ 
of the action, and that this approvableness is nothfbg but the 
relation of the action to the emotion—that the obligation to 
perform an action is, that if w<? neglect" it, we’cannot look upon 
ourselves with approving regard, apd that a man has acted 
virtuously, and has merit, who has acted in such a manner as 
to secure his regard. “Why,” says he, “does it seem to us ’ 
virtue to act in this way?” “ Because,” he replies, “the very 
contemplation of the action excites in us a certain feeling of 
vivid approbation. It is this irresistible approvableness (if I 
may use such a word to express briefly the relation of certain 
actions to the emotion that is instantly excited by them).which 
constitutes to us, who consider the action, the virtue of the 
action itself, the merit of him who performed it, the moral 
obligation on him to have performed it.” 

From this abstract it appears, thaj'the theory of Dr. Brown 
differs very materially from that of Dr.^mith. According- to 
the former, certain actions directly awaken emotions of appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation; and the actions'axe regarded as 
virtuous or vicious, in consequence of the relation they 
bear to these emotions. According to Dr. Smith, we-do not 

2 A 
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immediately approve of certain actions, or disapprove of certain 
otter actions. Before any moral sentiment arises, we must go 
through another process—that by which we enter into the 
feeling of others j'lf we are able perfectly to sympathise with 
them, we regard their conduct as virtuoua 

From the theory of Hutcheson, that of Dr. Brown does not 
differ so widely. The latter, indeed, chiefly objects to ( those 
Statements of Hutcheson, in which he ascribes all our moral 
feelings and judgments to a “ moral sense ; ” for ** unless 
words,” says he, “be used "with little or no meaning, such 
•statements imply that we have some primary medium of moral 
perception which conveys to us moral knowledge, as the eye 
enables us to distinguish directly the varieties of colour, or the 
ear the varieties of sound; whereas there is nothing in our 
oral judgments allied to sensation or perception, in the philo¬ 
sophic meaning of these terms. If, indeed,” he adds, “sense 
were understood in this case to be synonymous with mere sus¬ 
ceptibility, ,so that, when we speak of a moral sense, we were 
to be understood to mean only- a susceptibility of moral feeling 
of some sort, we might be allowed to have a sense of morals ; 

:• because w6“nave, unquestionably, a susceptibility of moral emo- 
■Jjon ; hot, in this wide extension of the term, we might be said, 

’ in lih-A manner, to have as, many senses as we have feelings of 
any sort, since, in whatever, manner the mind may have been 
affected, it must have had a previous susceptibility of being so 
affected, as much as in the peculiar affections that are denomi¬ 
nated moral.”* 

It is probable that Hutcheson employed the phrase “ moral 
sense,” as some ’of our modern phrenologists have adopted the 
term “ organ,” without taking tfte trouble to inquire whether 
he attached any definite signification to it. It doubtless ought 
to be discarded, since it must either be used in so lax and vague 
a manner as to convey no meaning ; or in a definite sense, 
when it would conyey an improper meaning. 

Dr. Brown’s system is 'qot exposed to this objection; yet the 
radical fault which attaches itself to the theories of Hutcheson 
and Smith, cleaves to that of Brown, while it has vices peculiar 
to itself. Like them, it lays the foundation of virtue, in the# 

7ol. IV., p. 164. 
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arbitrary constitution of the mini I n consequence of the 
possession of that constitution, certain actions awXn ft! 
emotions of approbation, as certain flavdurs'ftnd odours produce 
agreeable sensations. Now, as no one doubts th^ whaUs 2 

disaTeeabrT t0 ***! “ ight have been rendered 

that those nM' seei ff 0 > M a h^essary consequence, 

adiJZi ^ 7? WhlCh n ° W excite jobation, .might, with 

that is* that 6n ^ iI C ° nstltution > have awakened disapprobation ; 
that is, that virtue and vice do not essentially differ from each 

other. This, indeed, seems to be admitted hy Dr. Brown him- 

elf for, even while affirming the immutability of moral dis- 
tinctious he resolves that imrautability ^ ^ congtifcution 

nd unchangeableness of the mind. “ Virtue/’ says he " beimr 
a term expressive only of the relation of certeto actions as 

contemnk! t’h t0 em ° ti<>nS “ the minds ° { ^ hose 

bevond tW TX Cann °> * i8 6vident > have an y universality, 
beyond that of the minds in which these emotions anss. We 

minds n fT Jr*”®’ ?****& to the constitution of our’ 
r;’, n t ° What we mi S ht b've been constituted to admire 
if we had been created by a diffe^nt being ; but to what we' 
are COn8tltuted to admire, and what, in our prfsent 0 ^ 
approving or disapproving, with instant love or abhorrence, it is 
possible for us not to believe to b% in. like manner, the objects 
of app r ob ati ° n or disapprobation to Him who has endowed us 
feelings so admirably accordant with all those gracious 
purposes which we discover in the economy of nature ”* 

anif n ^ ain = " & feIt relation to eertain emotions, 

ZlTaet77’ ° ther U ™ al %> therefore, than 

that of the minds m which, on the contemplation of the same 

actions, the same emotions arise. We speak always of what 

our mind is formed to admire or hate, not of what it might have 

bStv Z f e t mate di f ren% 5 ^ th6 8U PP°^ d 2om«*^ 

^^ regard only to the existing constitution of 
things under that Divine Being, who has formed our social 
nature as it is, and who, in thus forming it, ma y be considered 
as marlong his own approbation of that Virtue which we love 

Z a dl8a PP r0bati0n of th&t vice which he has rendered 
impossible for us not to view with indignation and disgust ”f 
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The theories both of Hutcheson and Smith do really place 
the foundation of virtue in the constitution of the mind; it is 
peculiar, however, to D*. Brown, as I imagine at least, to avow 
this He admits, unless I misunderstand him, that the mind 
might have been formed to approve what it now disapproves. 
AnH, had that been the case, vice would not only have appeared 
virtue, but yould really have been virtue ; that is, on the prin¬ 
ciples of this writer, that virtue is t|ie relation of un action, to 
the feeling of approbation which it excites. To me, I acknow¬ 
ledge, the opinion that, retaining our relation to God as crea¬ 
tures, and to each other as fellow-creatures, any change in the 
constitution of the mind could render it right to hate God and 
each other, is so extravagant, that I know not anything which 
could prevail upon me to embrace it 

«.vlt has been stated that the theory of Dr. Brown has to 
encounter objections which are peculiar, either in kind or 
degree, to itself. Some of these I proceed to mention. 

. First,‘it supplies us with no adequate cause for the rise of 
the emotion of approbation, tor, consequently, for the origin 
of our notions of virtue. The truth of this statement will, it 
is 'imagine#, be apparent to' the reader, when he recollects the 
account which Dr, Brown has given of the nature of virtue.— 

“ Virtue and vice,” he tells usS, “ denote nothing in actions 
themselves.”', This is repe%tpd in almost every form of negation. 

“ Virtue is a felt relation, and nothing morec” “ All that we 
mean by the moral differences of actions is their tendency to 
excite one emotion, rather than another.” And, in like manner, 
he adds, “ If there had been no moral emotions to arise on the 
contemplation of certain actions, there would have been no 
virtue, vice, merit, or demerit, which express only relations to 
these emotions.”* 

Now, let the reader especially observe that—as virtue is, on 
this system, nothing more than a relation between a certain 
action and a certain emotion,—the notion of virtue cannot 
arise, till the emotion dij, approbation has arisen. Nothing, 
surely, can be more manifest than this. But, on Dr. Brown’s 
principles, how can the emotion of approbation arise ? If virtue 
be nothing in actions, as is so often stated, how do certain actions^ 
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originate this emotion? Does it not arise w.rt,™ 
unless there be rectitude in the actions themselves-thTil’ 
some qualify or aptitude in them to awaken it? Dr Brown’ 

IwakfntlT 1 * 8 ^ ^ * tenden °y in a virtuous action to 
awaken the emotion; yet he affirms, at the same time, that 

here is no virtue in the action. Is not this denying the 
epcy ? Are not tendencies m things ? Hpw can we 
approve, without approving something ? If virtue be not 

rr hty “ aCtl0nS Which l a n0t how comes it to 

pass that we approve some actions, and not others?- Why do 

ZfS' T°m aH aCti ° nS aHke ? ° r ’ rather >how it possible 
that we should approve any actions, when there is nothin, in 

tLT;h aCC< l t0 the0ry ’ t0 a PP 1OTe ? It is admitted 

that there can be nothing in any of the odoriferous particles of 
natter, which resembles our. sensations of smell; yet them 
mu st be such particles, or we should have no sensatfons. And 
when the resulting sensations are different-when some bodies 
lave a pleasant, and others an offensive odour, there-must be- 
a lfference m the odoriferous "particles emitted by them or 
there could be no difference in the'sensations which they pro-' 
duce. Dr. Brown’s system presents us with an effect without 
a cause—represents us as approving, but approving nothing It 

f n0t an a “ t0 thiS 8fcatem?in1i t0 Sa ^ We a PP rove ** °^on; 

because, if there is nothing more in one action than in another 
to excite the emotion of approbation, how. comes it to exist at 

f ’ 7/ hy d ° n0t aU actions awaken ^ ? If, on the other 
hand, there is something in one action which does not exist 

in another, adapted to awaken the feeling, that somethin, 
is virtue m the action; and the statement of Dr. Brown is 
overthrown, that virtue is “a relation, and nothing more ” 

I am not unaware of the way in which Dr. Brown endeavours 
to extricate himself from the difficulty which has been thus 
pressed upon his system. That difficulty is, that, as virtue is a 
mere relation—being nothing in actions themselves—the system 
supplies us with no adequate.cause frr £he rise of the feeling of 
approbation—represents it as rising wi^out anything in the 
action by which it is awakened to produce it, or virtue Would be 
somethmg in actions. “ It is not to moral distinctions,” replies 

t ' at , tl ! 1S ob J ection < if it had any force, would be 
‘ PP e ' nc he immediately proceeds to argue* that it 
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can have no force, because many other relations, such as 
equality, proportion, &c., do not signify anything in the objects 
themselves to which they are applied, and yet they awaken 
feelings of equality, &c.; that is, feelings which, according to 
the line of argument we have taken, have no cause, according 
to Dr. Brown’s statement, in the objects which produce them. 
A horse passes before us—it is followed by a cow 5 “we are 
struck with the feeling of their resemblance.” Yet the cause 
of that feeling is not in one, or the other, of the animals, nor 
in both of them united; it<is, Says Dr. Brown, in the consti¬ 
tution of our mind, formed by its Maker capable of experiencing 
the feeling in the circumstances referred to. The application 
of the argument is as follows:—virtue is nothing in objects, 
yet it may excite the feelings of which we have been speaking. 

4 In the whole of this reasoning there seems to me a mistake. 
It appears to identify our notions of virtue, with our feelings of 
approbation produced by virtuous conduct. The question is, 
“ How do.oqr feelings of approbation arise? ” Dr. Brown replies 
by showing how our notions of virtue arise. Now, conceding 
‘to him, for the sake 'of argument, though only for the sake 
of argument, that virtue is a relation, and that relations do not 
exist in the object, but in the mind which contemplates them ; 
it is manifest,, on his own principles, that to the rise of a notion 
of relation, it is necessary that there be the perception, or 
conception, of two or more objects. It is wlfcn the horse and 
cow are both perceived, or thought of, and not when they are 
perceived or thought of separately, that the notion of relation 
arises. It follows, accordingly, from this statement, that if 
virtue be, as Dr. Brown states, the relation of an action to the 
feeling of approbation which it excites, the notion of this 
relation cannot arise in the jnind on the contemplation of the 
action and the feeling separately. They must be viewed simul¬ 
taneously ; that is, the emotion of approbation must have arisen 
before the notion of the relation between the action and the 
emotion can possibly arisen ( for they cannofc otherwise be viewed 
simultaneously. Nov^ ‘ Dr. Brown’s system leaves us utterly 
in the dark as to the manner.in which the emotion arises, or 
rather to the source from which it springs ; unless, indeed, he 
has identified it with the notion of relation. And as this notion 
depends for its existence upon the previous existence of the 
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emotion, for the previous existenceof which the system supplies 
no adequate cause, I cannot but regard the whole theory as 
baseless. There is no virtue in actions—nothing, that is in 
one action, which does tot exist in another, to excite the 
emotion (or there would be virtue in the action), and yet the 
emotion arises ;-a statement which is to me equivalent with 
the declaration, that there is nothing in a rose to awaken the 
sensation of fragrance, and yet that the sensation 'arises. 

e have seen that Hutcheson’s theory does not necessarily 
involve the sentiment, that right .and wrong are not indicative 
of anything in actions themselves. Now, as some actions 
awaken emotions of approbation, while others do not, we might 
have expected to hear Dr. Brown admit the existence of 
something m those actions which is adapted to* awaken them, 
buch an admission would, however, be adverse to his doctrine 
that virtue is a mere relation—a sentiment which* lies at the v 
foundation of most of the mistakes, as they appear to me, that 
Dr. Brown has committed on this subject. It may, then be 
worth while to examine this sentiment a little more'particulaily. 

Proceeding on the same principles which have led Dr. Browft 
to declare that virtue is a mere relation, I woaid ask, what 
s lould forbid us to say of what are usually called the secondary 
qualities of bodies, as smells, -tastes, &c„ that thpy are nothing 
m the bodies themselves, but mere relations of those bodies to 
the sensations they produce ?, If tU would be a miserable 
quibble, as Mr. Stewart says (because there must be something 
in the body by which the* sensation is produced, though 
nothing resembling the sensation), how are we to free the 
statement of Dr. Brown from a similar charge ? Besides, what 
is meant by the term relation here ? What relation do what are 
called virtuous actions sustain to the emotion they awaken ? It 
can be no other than the relation of antecedence: that is the 
actions precede the emotion, or are the cause of it. And if’ this 
be the case, they must have a tendency, or aptitude, to produce 
it; that is, there must be something peculiar to those actions— 
something in them that does not ex^t hi others—which is 

IwzkUn it ? T?,v he T W, “' ° r d ° not 

‘If.“f » ‘he v,rtue of the actions, in opposition to 

the statement, so often repeated, that virtue is a mens relation. 
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. Secondly, if virtue be the mere relation of certain actions to 
a certain emotion, it "would seem to have been constituted 
Without any reason on the part of G^l. Dr. Brown himself is 
obliged to admit, that actions which are now related to the 
emotion of approbation, might have stood in a relation exactly 
the reverse; in which case what is now regarded as virtue would 
have been vice, and vice itself would have been transformed 
into virtue. Now, if we were not formed to approve an action 
because it is right, but the action becomes right by our approving 
it, what reason can there hawe been for that particular consti¬ 
tution of mind which our Creator has given to us ? Admit, with 
Mr. Stewart, “that the words right and wrong express qualities 
of actions—that when we say an act of justice is right, we 
assert a truth which is independent of the constitution of 
oqr. minds, ”— and all doubt is removed. What is right, 
God has formed the mind to approve, as what is good, he has 
formed it "to desire. If an action become good by being desired, 
and right by being approved, which appears to be Dr. Brown’s 
system, what reason, it is again asked, could have induced the 
Deity to inform the mind 'to approve some actions, and not 
others? Df: Brown intimates, indeed, on one occasion, that 
the actions we approve must be approved by God; and he 
would, perhaps, argue from that ‘circumstance, that they could 
not have occupied a relation _ different from that in which they 
at present stand to our minds. But why must they be approved 
by God ? They must be approved by us, because our minds 
are constituted to approve of trfBfn :—a reason which does not 
apply to God. If they have no rectitude in themselves, that 
t is, as it appears to me, if there is in them nothing to approve, 
how can they awaken approbation in the mind of the Deity ? 
Were it certainly the case, tljat an action must awaken appro¬ 
bation in the mind of Gqd, because it excites it in ours; it 
would follow, for anything I can see to the contrary/that ah 
object which excites in our minds the emotion of beauty, 
must appear beautiful to 1 {Jehovah. 

And, further' if actions derive their virtue from the constitu¬ 
tion of our minds—-j£ virtue be* .as it is stated, the mere relation 
of a certain action to a certain state of the mind—how could 
there be virtue, any more than beauty, or fragrance, previous 
to the existence of the mind ? What, on this system, is the 
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rectitude of God—that holiness which is ascribed to him by 
those who are admitted to closer fellowship than we enjoy and 

llb^^T .R 18 C ^ ter lon 8 ere his v °ice, “ Let there be 
S-' ri e , nC€ ° f etetnit y ? K can manifestly be 

othing else than the tendency of certain contemplated actions 

to awaken the approbation of his own mind. But if certain 
actions tend to awaken approbation, and others npt, must there 
not be some quality in the former which the latter do not 
possess, by which the approbation is excited—that is, must 
there not be # virtue in the former? and not in the latter ? 

If we avail ourselves of Dr. Brown's own statement, that a 
moral action is, m fact, the moral agent himself, we shall per¬ 
haps, render it more difficult for an advocate of his system to 
expkin what we are to understand by the essential rectitude of 
the Divine Being. He would seem to be reduced to^the 
necessity of saying, that the holiness of God is the relation of 
the Divine character to the Divine approbation. 

Thirdly, Dr. Brown’s theory of morals proceeds .on a* practical 
forgetfulness of the distinction which exists, as he himself 
admits, between what is, and what ought to be, in human con- 
duct ‘When we know,” says be, “that m£n has certain 
affections and passions, there still remains .the great inquiry as 
to the propriety or impropriety of those passions, and of the 
conduct to which they lfead.” .To the importance of this 
admission, reference has been already ma4e. It is, indeed, mani¬ 
fest that we must either admit that every state of mind ot 
every human being, is righ And right because it exists or 
hat we must seek for some moral rule, by which to try its 
rectitude. Now Dr. Brown places that standard, as we have 
seen, not in the law of God, not in anything*exterior to the mind 
but m the mind itself, in one of its own states, or affections! 

1 hose actions and affections which excite certain emotions of 
approbation, are right, and right on that account. But are not 
emotions of approbation affections of the mind ? And must we 
not, accordingly, on his own.prmcipfes. institute, an inquiry con- 
cermng their “propriety, or impropriety” ? If; with regard to 

11 18 n0t Cn0Ugil t0 know that &e mind is sus- 
P e o them, or that, on a certain occasion, they actually 

™t, Wh { skouId b e considered enough to know this with 
leference to the emotions of moral approbation and dfsapproba- 
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tion ? Since we are not to take it for granted that any other 
hffection isright because it exists, why should we sit down with 
the assurance that the affection of moral approbation is right, 
because it exists ? It is necessary not only to have a moral 
measure of the rectitude of actions, but to be certain of its 
accuracy. Dr. Brown takes the feelings of approbation and 
disapprobation as the moral measure of all other affections. 
The first step in the process, then, on his system, is ta prove the 
accuracy of his measure, and the consequent rectitude of every 
action which is conformed to it/ Now what proof has Dr. 
Brown of the accuracy of his measure ? He does*not produce 
any. Emotions of approbation are affections of mind 1 but 
affections of mind are not proved to be right, by his own con¬ 
cession, by their existence. And yet affections of mind, the 
rectitude of which, on Dr. Brown’s *wn principles, requires to 
be proved, but of which no proof either is, or can be, given, are 
the only standard by which other affections are to be tried ! It 
is, obvious. thpt the Doctor takes for granted the propriety of 
the feelings of approbation; and, indeed, that he must do* so. 
And, taking this for granted, the system supplies us with no 
certain measure of the rectitude of any action, or of any affec¬ 
tion of mind whatever. The correctness of the rule not being 
verified, we cap. have no confidence in relation to the direct¬ 
ness of anything that is measured by it. The whole system of 
morals is thus involved in doubt and uncertainty; and it is 
impossible, on this scheme, for anv man to know whether he 
deserves the vengeance, or the 1<4 h of his fellow-men. 

The charge which has thus been brought against the system 
of Dr. Brown, is, it is conceived, established. He practically 
forgets the distinction between that which is, and that which 
ought to be. We approve of certain actions, and affections ; 
and they are right, because we so approve of them.; that is, we 
gather our knowledge of the rectitude of one affection, from the 
existence of another affection, ^jlow was it possible for this 
acute writer to avoid perceiving, that he has no more right to 
take for granted the reqtituAe of tire feeling of moral approba¬ 
tion, than the rectitude of any. other feeling 1 and that until 
he has proved the correctness of his measure, or rule, it will be 
impossible to prove the rectitude of any action, or affection, 
which is ‘compared with it ? 
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I have dweit the longer on this, point, because the influence 
of this mistake, as I cannot but deem it, is visible in the whole 
of his disquisitions on the subject of morals-many of which 
are of great value, though the oversight to which we now refer 
is a senous drawback upon their importance. He encounters 

ose who deny that there is any distinction between virtue and 
vice those who maintain,, with Hobbes, that this distinction is 
he mere .result of political enactment—and especially Hume 
an ho selfish system, as he denominates it, in the same 
manner, and on the same -principles. We approve certain 
actions on the instant of contemplating them; they are, therefore 
virtuoiis actions—thus considering what is, an infallible measure’ 
of what ought to be. 

I have said that this oversight comes into prominent view in 
is eloquent attack upon #iose who rest the foundation of virtue 
upon utility, either public or private. The current of his rea¬ 
soning is as follows: We do not approve of an action because it 
m adapted to promote the good of society; nor bepauee it tends 
o the benefit of the individual, either in this world or the next 
Our approbation is given previously to'any calculation of con¬ 
sequences ; and, therefore, the tendency of the actfen, he argues 
to promote either public or private benefit, is not that which 
gives it the character of virtue. 


Now I have no doubt that the t foregoing account states the 
fact correctly—that we do approve of actions without any 
reference to their consequences. Nor do'l oppose the sentiment 
that actions are not render# virtuous by their beneficial ten¬ 
dency. But I deny that this is a legitimate conclusion from 
the premises. For, as the approbation of which he speaks is an 
affection of the mind, the question obviously recurs, “Are we 
right in approving actions without any reference to their ten¬ 
dency or consequences ? Is it certainly the case that what we 
approve is worthy of approbation ?” If it be so, how are we to 
support the correctness of ^Doctor’s own statement, “'that 
after we know that a man has pertain affections, there still 
remains the great inquiry conceming’yieir propriety or impro¬ 
priety ? Unless we admit that man*is what he ought to be, 
it is impossible consistently to maintain that any actual feeling 
w atever, in any case of its occurrence, is right, because it 
exists. Susceptibilities of feeling, indeed, belonging to the 
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physical nature of man, must be allowed to be what they should 
be, from the bare fact of their existence. But as mere suscep¬ 
tibilities, that is, capabilities of feeding, they have obviously no 
moral character whatever. The susceptibilities of experiencing 
love, hatred, fear, anger, &c., render us capable of becoming 
virtuous or vicious; but they are themselves neither virtuous 
nor vicious. It is only when they are developed—or rathe^ to 
the affections which grow out of them—that a moral character 
can attach; and as it is admitted, on all hands, that there 
may be an improper development of all our affections, it is 
manifest that no particular instance of their development can 
be proved to be right, by the mere fact of the development 
itself. 

Thus Dr. Brown’s system confounds what is, with what 
ought to be ( ; and it places the fodfcdation of virtue in the 
arbitrary constitution of the mind. I must not forget to notice 
the very ingenious manner in which our author attempts to 
parry the objection which Dr. Price brings, on this account, 
against the theory of Hutehesoh. Dr. Price refers our moral 
sentiments to reason. There' is an eternal and immutable dis¬ 
tinction, he sa^s, between riglit and wrong; and the under¬ 
standing perceives this, as it perceives the difference between 
truth and falsehood, &c. This statement, replies Dr. Brown, is 
exposed to the‘very same objeption With the one for which it is 
offered as a substitute; since reason is but a principle of our 
mental frame, like the principle which is the source of moral 
emotions. “ What we term reason is only a brief expression of 
a number of separate feelings of relation, of which the mind 
might or might not have been formed to be susceptible, and has 
no peculiar claim to remain unaltered.”* 

Now this reply of Dr. Brown would be valid, I apprehend, if 
the argument of Dr. Price were,—a certain action or affection 
is virtuous, because we perceive it to be so. There is no' differ¬ 
ence, in this point of view, whetlUl we say we perceive, or, with 
Dr. Brown, we feel, an action to Ije virtuous. If we rest its 
claim to the praise of rectitude on our judgments, or our emo¬ 
tions, we are confounding what is, with what ought to be ; and 
placing the foundation of rectitude in the arbitrary constitution 
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of our minds. But the argument of Dr. Price is, or was in- 
tended to be,—there are moral distinctions in actions; and 
therefore, God has rendered the human mind capable of appre¬ 
ciating them. If certain affections and actions appear to the 
ju gment to be right, and if there be no reason to suppose that 
the view we thus take of them is influenced by the moral in- 

f our nature > there 18 good reason to infer that they are 
right affections and actions. God cannot be supposed to have 
given us an erring judgment. The theory of Dr. Brown is very 
different. He does not infir that an action is in itself right 
because the mind has been formed to approve it. There is, lie 
says, on the contrary, no virtue in actions. They are virtuous 
because they are approved :—a statement similar to the follow- 
mg declaration on the part of Dr. Price, if he could be supposed 
to utter such a statement “Actions are virtuous because they 
are perceived to be so.” * • • 


Fourthly, it is necessarily involved in Dr. Browne principles, 
that there might be virtue in a nation of atheists. The denial 
of the Divine existence does.not effect a radical alteration in 
the mental constitution. The atheist, as well as the theifst, 
feels the emotion of approbation on the contemplation of certain 
actions. Now, according to the statements of Dr. Brown, to 
feel morally obliged to perform an action, is to.be sensible that 
we could not neglect it without incurring our own disapproba¬ 
tion as well as the disapprobation of others; to be virtuous, or 
to have ment, is to have acted in such a manner as to have 
obtained this approbation. What is there, then, to render it 
impossible that an atheist should feel this sort of obliga¬ 
tion—should become the subject of virtue, in this sense of 
the term? Obviously nothing. Expunging from liis creed 
altogether the doctrine of the Irvine existence, he might yet 
be strictly virtuous. I know not, indeed, whether this would 
be denied by Dr. Brown. Certain it is, that in one of the 
most objectionable passage*^ his whole work, he declares 
that there may be virtue, # where;there is no regard to the 
ivine authority in what we do, nor* indeed, any thought of 
ie Divine existence. And if. there may be virtue where God 
is forgotten, I see not why it should not exist where his very 
being is denied. “ The>estion is not,” says he, “whether it be 
virtue to conform our will to that of the Deity, when that will is 
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revealed to us, or clearly implied, for of this there can be no 
' doubt. It is, whether there be not in our nature a principle 
of moral obligation, from which our feelings of obligation, vir¬ 
tue, merit, flow, and which operates not independently of the 
Divine will indeed—for it was the Divine will which implanted 
in us this very principle—but without the necessary considera¬ 
tion, at the time, of the expression of the Divine will; and 
consequently without any intentional conformity td'it, or dis¬ 
obedience, or which, in our obedience itself, as often as we think 
of the Divine will, is the very principle by which we feel the 
duty of such conformity. The mother,* though she should, at 
the moment, forget altogether that there is a God in nature, 
would still turn, with moral horror, from the thought of mur¬ 
dering the little prattler who is sporting upon her knee; and 
wh«. is not paore beautiful to her eye by external charms and 
graces, than beautiful to her heart, by the thousand tender¬ 
nesses which every day, and almost every hour, it is developing; 
while the child, who has, perhaps, scarcely heard that there is a 
God, or who, at least, is ignorant of any will of God, in con¬ 
formity with which virtue consists, is still, in his very ignorance, 
developing tliefee moral feelings which are supposed to be incon¬ 
sistent with such ignorance; and would not have the same 
feeling of complacency, in repaying the parental caresses with 
acts of intentional injury, as,when he" repays them with expres¬ 
sions of intentional love. Of all the mothers^ who at this time 
are exercised, and virtuously exercised, in maternal duties 
around the cradles of their infants, there is, perhaps, not one 
who is thinking that God has commanded her to love her off¬ 
spring, and to perform for them the many offices of love, that 


* Vide Chalmers’s Works, Vol. V., pp. 231—283. 

t “When he speaks of all the mothers who at this moment are exercised, and 
virtuously exercised, in maternal duties around the cradles of their infants, we are 
quite aware that these are duties wherewithaprinciple has to do, for it were indeed 
a monstrous violation of principles to neglect'them. But, surely, what of instinct 
there is in this process must be separable from frhat of principle there is in it; else 
there is not a mother that livde, that does uot admit of being morally eulogised, 
&c.”—Chalmers, Vol. V., p. 237. • 

The same writer adds, “Even in the estimation of an earthly moralist, what is 
don® under the impulse only of emotion is of a specifically distinct character from 
what is done at the bidding of principle. The two things are disparate, and he 
would hold it untrue, and unphilosophical, to confound them.” 
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a*e necessary for preserving the lives that are so dear to her 
The expression of the Divine will, indeed, not merely m ve8 
us new and nobler dnties to perform-it gives a new and nfbler 
de ight also to the very duties which our nature prompts; but 
stiU there are duties which our. nature prompts, and the vio- 

lon of which is felt as moral wrong, even when God is known 

iT h : PPed ,°t “ a dem ° n 0f P° wer > still less benevolent 
than the »ery barbarians who howl around his altar in their 
savage sacrifices.”* „ 

I cannot see how it is poss'ible-for a Christian moralist to do 
otherwise than strongly condemn this passage. Why did not 
the Doctor-refer us to the parent brute, guarding her young witn 
manifest tenderness, as a specimen of virtue? In what does 
the mother, supposed by Dr. Brown, differ from the brute? 
Her watching around the cradle of her young, is not the remit 
of any regard to God—not prompted by a sense of duty but 
by mere animal affection.f "I see not,” says one,’ “on what 
ground the mere instinctive exercise of these affections, which 
are common to us with the lotoer animals, should be dignified 
with the sacred appellation of virtue. There is virtue in the 
exercise of our feelings and faculties only when ffTey are inten¬ 
tional y made subservient to the great and.ultimate end of our 
being. • 

On this account, it it said that.“the very ploughing of the 
wicked is sin,”—that the “sacrifices of the wicked are abomi¬ 
nation to the Lord,”—that “they who are in the flesh cannot 
please God. They do what nature prompts; but to act merely 
under the promptings of nature, without any intentional con¬ 
formity to the requirements of duty, wifi not secure, if we 
take the New Testament for our guide, the Divine approbation • 
and, therefore, such conduct cannot deserve the sacred appella¬ 
tion of virtue. Scripture morality requires that “whatever we 
do, in word or deed, we should do all in the name of the 
Lord; that whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do all 
should be done to the glory, of God.* . 

Fifthly, it attaches, as a necessary consequence, to the system 
of Dr. Brown, that the most flagitious actions may, in'particu- 

* Vol. IV., pp, 108, 109. 

.he ° n *“■ '° ,nt '• “• 
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lar circumstances, not merely lose their turpitude, but become 
- positively virtuous. The moral obligation to abstain from 
an action, is the feeling that, by committing it, we should 
forfeit our own approbation, and that of others. The moral 
obligation to perform an action, is, on the other hand, the 
feeling that by performing it we should secure the approba¬ 
tion of both. There is, accordingly, no obligation to perform 
any action, when this feeling, which is the only impelling prin¬ 
ciple, does not exist. This, indeed, seems to be allowed by Dr. 
Brown himself. “If there had ‘been no moral emotions to 
arise on the contemplation of certain actions, there would have 
been no virtue, vice, merit, or demerit, which exprem only* rela¬ 
tions to these emotions.” It is true, this statement merely 
affirms, that if‘we had not been formed susceptible of moral 
emotions, there would have been no vice or virtue in the world. 
But if the emotion constitutes the only binding force—the only 
moral obligation to perform an action—what difference does it 
make, J ask, ^whether, when an action is contemplated, we are 
destitute of that emotion by constitutional defect, or through 
the operation of any other circumstance? If the emotion is 
not ‘there, tin? moral obligatibn, on this system, is not there. 
There is nothing to render it a duty to perform the action. It 
is true, we may have violated duty at a previous step of the 
process. We may have neglected those measures which, had 
they been adopted, would have secured the existence of the 
emotion at the time referred to; and we may be justly held to 
be responsible for this neglect. Yet, still, as to be morally 
obliged, on the scheme of Dr. Brown, is to feel that if such an 
action be neglected we shall forfeit the approbation of the wise 
and good, as well as our own, I see not how the conclusion is 
to be avoided, that thera eaij be no sin in not performing an 
action, when we do not feel in the manner described. 

This, however, is not all. It clearly follows, in addition to 
this, as we have stated, that if any action, how flagitious so¬ 
ever it may be, be contemplated with an emotion of approbation, 
the performance of that<action becomes a duty. If the approv¬ 
ing feeling be there, the moral* obligation must also be there. 
And in that case, infanticide, and parricide, and theft, are 
actions not merely to be, in certain cases, palliated, but morally 
applauded. It \yas the absolute duty of Paul to persecute the 
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- church of God; for “he verily thought within himself th t L 
ought to do many things contrary to the namTof\ ! 

Nazareth yet for this conduct he regarded himself ns + ™r ° f 
n need of mercy. His previous 

lmself of the means of instruction, according**, I)r° Brown’s 
principles may, indeed, have been morally wron<r • but the 
cruelties he practised were morally right. It is in ^ain to % 

^ and therefore hie coaducj 

was A»rong. To maintain the guilt of a man who does wrono- 
when he thinks himself in the right, we must suppose thft 
here is a moral obligation to actions which is totallybdep en 
dent the,tate of feeling of the agent, and this tlfe views of 
Dr. Brown will not allow him to admit. 

THEORY OF BISHOP BUTLER.* 

I have felt extreme reluctance to place a waiter, to whom 
-oth moral science and natural theology owe such distinguished 
obligations, among those who exhibit rectitude as dependent 
upon the constitution of the And; and yet that some of hi* 
■statements appear at least to do this, will, I think, be manifest 
to the reader, when he shall have carefully considered the 
following explanations and remarks. 

of *jl hall . n0t . entei ; u I )0n ^.examination of fiutleVs explanation 
of the principles of action, which,-as he thinks, esist in man- 
us private and .public desires, as they have been called; or 

lt7to W It IT 7 10 the F : iVate g °° d; ’ and *** whinh 

ad the good of the community.” Nor shall I touch upon 
D e question raised by him, and answered in the negative, viz. 
whether some of our principles of action are properly called 
benevolent, and others selfish ; because that questLn lies not 
in the department of ethics; it bdonf* to metaphysics, not to 
noial philosophy. AH the remarks I have to make will be 
confined to one point, to that in which virtue is made by 
him to consist. The ancienf Stoic* placed virtue in livixm 
cording to nature. Dr. Batler d»es .substantially the same" 
Yet by following nature” he does ncft mean, as the words 
might seem to imply, acting under the impulse of any appetite 
or passion which happens to be developed at the moment^ but 

* Vide Note Z, 
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following “the obvious design of that complex constitution of 
which conscience is the ruling power—the grand moving spring. 
“Living according to nature”is, therefore, with Butler, “living 


according to conscience.' 

It will be observed, then, that this system gives us no account 
at all of the foundation of virtue, or, in the phraseology wine 1 
we prefer, of that which makes an action right; nor any account 
of the criterion of virtue, that is, of that which makes us now 
that it is right, except the command and approbation of con¬ 
science. One even of the Warmest of his admirers, Sir James 
Mackintosh, admits it to be a palpable defect m Butler s scheme 
that it affords no answer to the question, “What is the moat 
distinguishing .quality common to all right actions ? 1 

were answered,” he adds, “ their criterion is, that they are 
apr roved and commanded by conscience, the answerer would 
find that he was involved in a vicious circle; for conscience 
itself could be no otherwise defined than as the faculty which 


Approves "and commands right actions. 

Now if there were no foundation ior another charge ° e cc 
brought against the theory'of Butler, viz., that it “makes no 
attempt to define in what state of mind the action of conscience 
consists—that its author multiplies the metaphors of authority 
and command, without a single exposition of that mental 
operation, which these metaphors should only have illustrate* 

_i say, there were no foundation for this latter charge, still 

the former defect must greatly diminish the praise which would 
otherwise be awarded to it. * An ethical system which does not 
attempt to explain the nature, either of conscience or of virtue, 
or which satisfies itself with a statement which really explains 
nothing— viz., that conscience is that which approves virtue, 
and virtue is that wh«h is approved by conscience—must, 
surely, be allowed to be imperfect; and on a point, top, where 
we might have expected to find it most full and explicit. * 

As the result of this imperfection, the statements of Butler 
seem to make virtue dependent altogether upon the particular 
constitution of the nbral sense, or conscience. There is no 
doubt that this distinguished writer admitted the reality of 
moral distinctions—that there is a right and a wrong in actions, 
antecedently to the operation of conscience, and which that 
operation is intended to make known to us ; yet, as he fails to 
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give us any further account of rectitude than that it is following 
nature, or acting according to the directions of conscience, it 
would seem to follow necessarily from this, that every con¬ 
scientious action is a right action—a conclusion which we have 
already seen reason to distrust, and whose falsehood will be 
more fully developed when we proceed to treat of virtue in the 
agent. 

If man*had even retained that moral image of his Creator, 
whidh formed his perfection and glory before his fall, Butler’s 
account of virtue would have" been defective. It might, indeed, 
have supplied a criterion of virtue; for as virtue is, on this 
system, obedience to conscience, the promptings, and the com¬ 
mands, and the approbation of conscience, would have served 
infallibly to discriminate the right action from the wrong one. 
But the system would have.failed to teach us what make^the 
one action wrong, and the other right; for surely obedience J.o 
conscience—though essential to the rectitude or virtuousness of 
the agent—does not give rectitude to the action; dr it would 
have converted the action of Paul, in persecuting the church of 
God, into a right action, for conscience influenced him to the act. 

But man has not retained his Maker’s image. ' tie is a fallen, 
degenerate being. He calls good evil, and .evil good. He puts 
darkness for light, and liglit for darkness. Conscience may, 
accordingly, sometimes, at‘least, ajul that is all t£at is necessary 
to our argument, interdict the right actipu, and prompt to the 
wrong action. The system, then, does not even supply us with 
a perfect criterion of virtue. Far more, however, than this, have 
we to allege against it; for, not placing virtue in congruity 
with relations—in which, as we are about to show, it really 
consists-—but, as it appears, in obedience to conscience, it 
makes conscience, I had almost sai^the creator of virtue; at 
all events, it makes virtuous actions to .depend upon the con¬ 
stitution of the moral sense. The very same arguments, then, 
which have been brought against the system of Hutcheson, (vide 
p. 349,) Jie with equal weight againgt the system of Butler. 
It would be improper, as it is unnecessary, to repeat them. 

IV. The assertion of an essential difference between right 
and wrong, is opposed to the sentiments of those who maintain 
that the consequences of actions impart to them their moral 
character—or, in other words, who place the foundation of 

2 B 2 
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virtue in utility. Amongst the advocates of this system, there 
I^two leading divisions Some make the utility to he pnvate, 
and individual! thus considering virtue to he nothing more than 
' L self-love ■ while others set up the standard of 

a g :S"l si le r a» action U ££ 

of its tendency to promote the general welfare. As to the best 
£££ of Torino it, there i» alec difference of £». 
Some refer to the light of nature as sufficient for tne purpose, 
S others acknowledge the will of the Deity to be the mla 
Both contend, however, that 1 the action, in whatever way it 
. j , i „ • is rkdit merely because of its 

Trty 6 ^his theory of morals has been defended by Christian 
^ J well L by infidels ; it is worthy, therefore, of par¬ 
ticular consideration. Some of the principal arguments m 
support of-the system are the fallowing. 

' First it is conceived to be the best system, because it is 
capable of general application. All the virtues are useful, and 
whatever system be adopted, no action can be regarded as right 
Tut wh is deemed ta possess tVs property. S nee, therefore 
every action., regarded by u*as a right action, is, m point of 
fact, useful, we are authorised to conclude that its-utility rmkes 

Xt sfcond to Jay the foundation of virtue in utility, is to place 
it on an intelligible footing! • “ To refer to the fitness of things, 
or the moral sense, is- to use phrases that not one m a thousand 
of the common people clearly understand. But, on the fctlier 
hand, to say that an action is right because it promotes t 
general interests of mankind, is to assign a reason that is 
immediately understood.” 

Third it is asserted that the positive and comparative worth 
of human actions is gladly determined by some view of 
their utility. Thus, if actions be compared, that action which 
has the greatest measure of benefit to the greatest number of 
individuals, resulting fron* it, is alleged to be the most virtuous 
action Utility has a oiosS connexion, it*j<B contended, with a 
our sympathetic feelings, and best accounts for the emotions 
and affections which follow our actions. Hence the satisfaction 
' we feel in contemplating a benevolent action, or a just action, 


Vide Introduction to Mackintosh, p. 15, also pp. 18, 19. 
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performed by others, and the comphicency of which we are 
conscious in performing sjich actions ourselves. 

Fourth, Dr. Dwight argues that virtue must have its founda¬ 
tion in utility, because there is no ultimate good but happiness. 
Virtue is the means of happiness, and, like all other species of 
means, is only valuable on account of the end to which it leads. 

“ If virtue/’ says he, “ brought with it no enjoyment to us, and 
produced Silo happiness to others, it would be wholly destitute 
of alf the importance, beauty, and glory, vtith which it is now 
invested. Virtue, therefore* must have its foundation in 
utility.” And again, “ Were sin to produce the same good with 
virtue, no reason is apparent to me, why it would not become 
excellent and rewardable. Were virtue to produce the same 
evil with vice, I see no reason why we should not attribute to 
it all the odiousness, blameworthiness, and desert of punishment 
which we now attribute to sin.” 

Fifth, it may be alleged that nothing can render it a duty to 
do any thing, which is contrary to our own welfare, taking the 
whole of our being into the Account. The command of God 
himself, could we conceive of his issuing a command at variance 
with our ultimate happiness, must be inoperative, nay, ought 
to be inoperative, here. The tendency o,f an action, then, to 
promote our happiness, takifig the whole of our being into the 
account, must be that which refers it a dut}’, or gives to it 
the character of rectitude. 

%i proceeding to examine the system which has been briefly 
detailed, it may be expedient to* show how far we are agreed 
with its advocates. 

First, it is, then, freely granted, that virtue is characterised 
by utility—or that virtuous actions are beneficial. It does not, 
however, follow, as a legitimate <oop§equenee from this circum¬ 
stance, that they owe their rectitude to their utility. The 
subjects of God’s moral government sustain various important 
relations to him, and to each other. Actions which correspond 
with these relation^ are both virtuous and beneficial; (they 
may be the latter, "cause they are thj* former ;) and therefore, 
though always useful, it is not, necessary to suppose that they 
are virtuous because they are useful.* When the materialist 

* “Do we mean the same thing when we say that an action is right, and 
when we say that it is, on the whole, and taken in all its consequences, useful ? 
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tells us that sensation and thought must be the properties of a 
certain system of organised matter, because they invariably 
accompany it, and are never found but in connexion with it, 
we meet his assertion with a negative, on the ground that God 
may have established a connexion between a certain state of 
the brain, and the manifestation of vital phenomena, though 
the organisation is not the cause of the phenomena. In like 
manner, God may have established a connexion between certain 
actions, and the happiness of mankind, though the tendency 
of these actions to secure that happiness, does not give to 
them the character of virtue. He may have given to them 
this tendency, not to make them right, but to lead us to do 
what is right. , 

Secondly, it may be further granted, with reference to many 
subjects of political enactment, that what is expedient is right. 
But it must be remembered that these enactments regard things 
which are in themselves morally indifferent. The supreme 
legislature may determine whether a particular tax shall be 
imposed, but not pass, an act authorising theft, or murder. 
Andr the rectitude which these enactments give to actions is 
rather a legal’than a moral rectitude ; unless, indeed, the con¬ 
duct they enjoin may be said to derive a moral character from 
the obligation Under which every individual lies, to seek the 
good of the nation, and to yield obedience to its laws. 

Thirdly, it may also be granted, “ that cases may arise which 
may require a particular reference to utility and expediency in 
order to their determination/’ Still these concessions do not 
imply that actions are right, because they are beneficial; all 
they prove is, that, by their being beneficial, we may ascertain 
them to be right. “ Utility may be a criterion of virtue, with¬ 
out being the criterion; *nd'it might be even the criterion, 
without being the ultimate reason, of duty. Did we adipit the 
universality of expediency as a test, it would not prove the 
action to be right on that account; it would only prove that this 
was the best or safest rule by whichrto disq^fer its rectitude. 

Finally, I am very ready to admit, that nothing could render 

It must be observed, that the question is not, whether right actions are, on the 
whole, useful; for that we will suppose to be granted; but it is, whether, by 
describing them as right, we mean nothing more than that we believe them to be 
useful ? ”—Whewell’s Preface to Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation, p. 15. 
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it our duty to do what would endanger our well-1 icing during 
the whole extent of our existence. This may result, however, 
from that which is involved in the ultimate and everlasting loss 
of well-Being. To he eternally miserable, is to be an eternal 
enemy to God ; on this account, nothing should lead us to risk 
the loss of eternal happiness. We are formed to desire our 
own happiness—in point of fact, all men actually desire, and 
pursue, that which they consider likely to promote it. But to 
say that we must pursue it, as a matter of duty —that we are 
guilty, as well as imprudent,* if this be not our conduct—that 
no consideration whatever will justify our disregarding it for a 
season, (and if for a season, why not for ever ?) is more than I 
should choose to maintain. It may, therefore, be allowed that 
nothing can render it a duty to risk our eternal salvation, without 
embracing the sentiment, that the tendency of an action to^pro- 
mote our welfare is that which gives it the character of virtue. 

Dr. Dwight is generally supposed to support the position now 
under consideration, viz., that the consequences of actions impart 
to them their moral character I cannot but think, however, 
that, on this point, he has been misconceived, and hence mis¬ 
represented. His real doctrine is, not that the consequences, 
but the tendencies, of actions render them, right or wrong. It 
is true he maintains that virtue is “ founded in utilitybut 
he means by utility, not the effect, of virtue, or’ the happiness 
it produces, but its tendency to produce happiness. His own 
wonds are, “By utility, I mean a tendency to produce happiness.” 
Now, as Dr. Dwight founds virtue on the tendency of an action 
to produce happiness, I cannot consider his statement open to 
the objection, brought against it by Dr. Wardlaw, that this is 
not finding “ the foundation in the nature of things at all.” 

“ The tendencies and effects,” (that is, of virtue,) adds this last 
writer, “ are not properly intrinsic excellence.” Certainly the 
effects of virtue are not in it,—the happiness it produces forms 
no part of its intrinsic excellence. But Dr. Dwight has not 
affirmed that it doe^ How the w*>r<j,-“ effects ” has crept into 
Dr. Wardlaw’s statements, I am unal^e to explain, unless he 
has too much identified the two'terms, “tendencies and effects.” 
This would almost appear to be the case, from his denial that . 
the “tendency” of an action, as well as its “ effects,” constitutes 
a part of its “ intrinsic excellence.” Is not the “tendency” of 
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an action “ intrinsic ”—though its effects are extrinsic ? Are; 
the “ tendencies ” df anything out of that thing ? Gan they 
otherwise be regarded than as the nature or constitution of the 
thing ? There are but few metaphysicians of the present day, 
who would not concede to Dr. Dwight, that the tendencies of. 
actions may give them their moral character, and yet that the 
foundation of virtue may be in the nature of things after all. 
With the great American divine and moralist, I believe that it 
is the very nature 'of virtue to produce happiness. Every right 
action is, and must be, a useful action; yet neither its beneficial 
results, nor its tendency to produce such results, makes it a right 
action,—though the latter, when certainly discerned, makes us 
know that it is r such. 

In opposition to the theory which founds virtue in utility, I 
ob^prve, „ 

First, that it is at variance with the manner, and circum- 
stances, in which moral emotions arise in the mind. That God 
has formed us susceptible of such emotions, that is, capable of 
vividly approving, or disapproving, certain actions and affections, 
wli,ich the judgment pronouijces right or wrong, has been con¬ 
ceded to Dr. "Brown ; while we hesitate, recollecting the moral 
pravity of our race, to admit that those actions which wo 
approve, are certainly right on that account. Still it must 
be admitted, that our inquiries into the nature of virtue will 
be aided by observing the manner in which the emotions in 
question arise. For if, in point of fact, they are awakened 
not by any view of the utility of the action—if they arise 
previously to any calculation, or even thought, of its utility, 
and certainly through the influence of other considerations— 
and if this rise of the emotions cannot be supposed to be 
the result of any moral obliquity introduced by sin ;—it 
must, in that case, be admitted that they form correct^ criteria 
of virtue. What we actually approve may be regarded, under 
the limitations suggested^ above, c as indicating what we were 
originally formed to approve. And if God has not formed us 
■'to approve an action f>n account of its tendency' to promote 
either our benefit, or that of others, we may surely infer that it 
does not derive its rectitude from its usefulness to ourselves, or 
others. It is not to be supposed that we have been formed to 
approve actions which are not right,—“ or so, as that we do not, 
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. arid cannot, approve that in them which constitute* their recti¬ 
tude, but something, on the other hand, which does not consti¬ 
tute it.” The question is, then, one of fact. Do we give our 
approbation to actions on account of their utility? The inquiry 
shall be made in reference both to private and public utility. 

(1.) Is our approbation given to actions on account of their 
bearing upon our personal interest or welfare ? ,That we mugt 
re Pb^ f° question in the negative, it appears to me impos¬ 
sible to doubt. A seemingly^ generous mall comes prominently 
forward to the relief of a very deserving individual, who had 
beep , reduced to great distress. He delivers him from prison, 
rescues him from penury, places him 'in business, opens the 
way for him to wealth and happiness. We approve and admire 
his disinterested and distinguished kindness. After the lapse 
of a short period, however,,events occur to induce a suspicion 
that we have misconceived the motives under the impulse of 
which he acted. Circumstances render it but too manifest, 
that real sympathy with the unfortunate sufferer had little or 
no influence upon his mind—that he had merely made use of his 
distress as a foundation on which, to build a reputation for 
splendid liberality. Our feelings of approbation*instantly sub¬ 
side. Nay, the obliged individual himself ceases to approve the 
conduct of his benefactor, but if virtue be the tendency of an 
action to promote individual beusfit, why shoqld he do this? 
Though he has become more enlightened in relation to the 
motives of his patron, he still continues to enjoy the substantial 
benefits of his liberality. The fact Is incompatible with the notion 
that the emotion of approbation is awakened by the tendency 
of an action to promote individual benefit. “ Let us imagine that 
some human demon, a Nero, a Tiberius, a Caligula, were to 
show to any one of us all the kingdoms of the world, and to say, 

‘ All tjiese thou shalt have, if thou wilt but esteem me,’—would 
our esteem arise at all more readily ? Should we feel, in that 
case, for the guilty offerer of so ipany means of happiness, a 
single emotion like that which w# fqpl for the humblest virtue 
of one, whom we know never can be £>f any aid to our worldly 
advancement ?” * 

Should it be said that, in considering the tendency of an * 


Brown, Vol. IV., p. 70. 
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action to promote our individual benefit, we must take the 
whole of, our being into the account—and that we are accord¬ 
ingly not entitled to consider any action as virtuous which is 
not in this highest sense useful: I answer that, even according 
to this statement, certainly less objectionable th^n the other, 
rectitude is only a matter of prudence. The difference between 
virtue and vice is precisely the same in kind with that which 
exists between different speculators in the market of commerce, 
who have employed their capital more or less advantageously 
in the different bargains that‘have been offered to them. The 
individual who chooses the pleasure of sin, in preference to the 
glories of eternity, acts,- it must be admitted, a most unwise and 
imprudent part; but what more can be said of his conduct? 
To charge him with blame, in acting so imprudently, is to utter 
wonls without meaning. The language implies that there is a 
distinction between what is right, and what is prudent, which 
the sentiment I am opposing denies. We regard what is called 
a-prudent' man, and a virtuous man, with very different feelings, 
and our emotions of moral approbation are only given to the 
latter. It is of no consequence in this point of view whether 
the individual be prudent for time or eternity. Could we con¬ 
ceive of a person (which we cannot) abstaining from all sin, and 
doing all that -the law of God,requires, and influenced at the 
same time by no conviction ,of duty,' by no sense of obligation 
to God, by no regard to his glory, but by the mere instinctive 
desire of securing his own happiness, we should follow him, I 
imagine, through his whole cdurse on earth, and see him enter 
heaven at last, were it possible for such a man to gain admission 
there, without a single plaudit of approbation. 

Our emotions of approbation are not, then, in point of fact, 
awakened by the bearing of actions upon our individual benefit. 
Now, if man were what he ought to be, this circumstance would 
supply decisive proof that actions do not derive their virtue from 
private utility. He is not, however, what he ought to be ; he 
is a depraved being. Yqjb the rise of the emotion, previous to 
any thought of the consequences of the action approved, does 
not seem to be the result of depravity. It cannot, indeed, be 
supposed for a moment to be so. We may, therefore, fairly 
conclude that the moral emotions of which we speak are deve-" 
lopments of an original susceptibility of mind. And if God has 
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not formed the mind to approve an action on account of its 
private utility, it follows, according to our previous reasoning, 
that it is not approvable on that account,—or, in other words, 
that virtue is not founded in private utility. 

(2.) Is it true that our approbation is given to actions on 
account of their general utility ? It appears to me that Dr. 
Brown has supported the negation of this position with a power, 
of argument not to be shaken. Our consciousness, if we appeal 
to it, will tell us, that admiration, not moral approbation, is 
awakened by what is merely beneficial. If any one should 
doubt this, I would ask him how he can otherwise explain the 
fact, that intelligent agents are exclusively approved ? Utility 
is to be found not in the actions of voluntary agents alone, but 
in inanimate matter. A ship, a steam-engine, a printing-press, 
have contributed a far greater amount to the happyiess of ^he 
world, than any single action of any human being. Why, then, 
do we not approve of and morally respect these inventions ? 
Why do we not regard “a chest of drawers,” to use the illustra* 
tion of Dr. Smith, with the same feelings with which we con¬ 
template the conduct of the Christian ? That we do not is 
indisputable. The emotions which are produced by what is 
useful, and what is morally good, are feelings as different as 
any two feelings which are not absolutely opposite ; and if we 
class them as the same, we may with as much reason class as 
the same our moral veneration, and our sensation of fragrance, 
because they are both pleasing. If virtue, however, be founded 
in utility, it is indisputable that a man of virtue and a chest of 
drawers ought to be regarded with exactly the same feelings. 
The only way of escaping from this consequence is to tell us 
that it is only utility in certain voluntary actions of living 
beings that awakens approbation. * The reply of Dr. Brown is 
triumph,ant. “ Does he not perceive, however, that in making 
this limitation, he has conceded the very point in question? 
He admits that the actions pf men,are not valued merely as 
being useful, in which case ‘they must have ranked in virtue 
with all things that are useful, exactly According to their place 
in the scale of utility,—but for something which may be useful, 
qj rather which is useful, yet which, merely as useful, never 

could have excited the feelings which it excites when considered 

° . • 

as a voluntary choice of good. He admits an approvableness, 
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then, peculiar to living and voluntary agents, a capacity of 
exciting certain vivid moral emotions, which are not commen¬ 
surable with any utility, since no accession of mere utility could 
produce them. In short, he admits everything for which the 
assertor of the peculiar and essential distinctions of virtue con¬ 
tends ; and all which he gains by his verbal distinction of 
utilities is, that his admission of the doctrine which he professes 
to oppose, is tacit only, not open and direct.” The cause of the 
mistake, which identifies utility and virtue, has been deferred 
to already, and is thus well« stated by a late writer:—“ That 
there is a close connexion between virtue and happiness—so 
close, that without it the universe would become a splendid 
mansion of misery—is not to be doubted; and it is chiefly 
because this connexion is felt and observed by all, that certain 
waiters have been led to maintain, that virtue solely consists in 
utility, or in its tendency to happiness, and that the law by 
which we are to regulate our conduct is to be found in what 
appears to us to be conducive to happiness. They have been 
led to embrace this opinion with the greater confidence, that 
they have observed how milch its truth holds in regard tf. 1 men 
invested with public offices" and public trust. Men in such 
circumstances are, doubtless, bound to act for the good of the 
community. .But they are bound so to act, because it is their 
duty to love their neighbour as themselves, to respect the rights 
of others as they do their own, and, consequently, to promote 
their happiness to the extent of their power and opportunity.”* 
As the result of this connexion between virtue and utility, 
the actions we approve are such as tend to general happiness. 
The important question, however, says Dr. Brown, is, whether 
the specific amount of utility be that which we have in view, 
in the approbation we give to certain actions,—whether we love 
the generosity of our benefactor with an emotion exactly the 
same in kind, however different it may be in degree, as that 
with which we love the bank bill, or the estate, which he may 
have gi ven us. This I19 very justly denies. Were it the case 
that our approbation «is founded on utility, is it not manifest 
that the consequences of an action must be present to our view, 
before we could approve it ? This, however, is not the case. 

Dewar, Vol. II., p. 44. 
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“Who is there,” says Dr. Brown, “that, in the contemplation of 
Thermopylae, and of the virtues that have made that desolate 
spot for ever sacred to us, can think of Leonidas and his little 
band without any emotion of reverence, till the thought occur, 
how useful it must be to nations to have rulers so intrepid! 
Our admiration is not so tardy a calculator. It is instant in 
all its fervour. ’ To the same effect adds another writer: “ We 
approve or*disapprove of actions, however, not because of their 
tendency to happiness, or the contrary, but in consequence of 
the moral constitution of ouf nature ; which constitution, as 
God is its author, we are to regard as furnishing an expression 
of his will. How few of mankind ever think, or have ever 
thought, of the relation between virtue and happiness ! Do we 
not give our admiration to the virtuous patriot, to the benefac¬ 
tors of our race, who have loved their race more than their own 
ease or lives, before we have considered the good which tfiey 
were instrumental in conferring ? Would not the nftble career 
of Howard procure for him a place in the grateful affections of 
every human heart, irrespectively of the consequences which 
are to flow from it, and before these consequences had been 
placed in the view of the mind ? He who has formed us in his 
own image has not rendered it.necessary for us to observe rela¬ 
tions, and to estimate tendencies and effects, previously to our 
approving of an action as’ right,, pr of disapproving of it as 
wrong; and being conscious that we love virtue and hate vice 
without reference to consequences, merely because they are 
virtue and vice, we justly infer,’that it is not on account of 
their consequences that virtue is lovely and vice hateful, that 
the one produces the emotion of approbation, and the other of 
disapprobation.” * 

The amount of the preceding statement is, that as God has 
not formed us to approve actions on account of their general 
utility, they are not virtuous or approvable on that account. 
The statement does not forget, but, on the contrary, proceeds on 
a careful remembrance of, the imposta^t distinction which exists 
between what is, and what ought to be k * Our susceptibilities of 
moral emotion are exactly whaff they ought to be, because they 
constitute an original and essential part of our moral nature. * 


* Dewar, Vol. II., pp. 45, 46. 
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With reference to the developments of these susceptibilities—or 
actual emotions of approbation—it must be conceded that they 
also are what they ought to be, unless it can be shown that, in 
any particular instance, the feeling of approbation may be the 
result of that injury which we have sustained by the entrance 
of sin. We have seen that, though what is virtuous is also 
useful, it is not approved because it is useful—that the emotion 
arises, in innumerable instances, previously to any consideration 
of consequences. «Now, as the rise of the emotion cannot be 
ascribed to the moral obliquity of our nature, it may be 
regarded as marking what is, and what is not, virtue. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, I would observe that 
our actual emotions of approbation constitute a more accurate 
criterion of virtue (I say criterion, because if a man were what 
besought to be, they would merely supply a rule—they would 
not exhibit the foundation of virtue) than my argument has 
hitherto rendered it necessary for me to assume. I cannot, 
indeed, alloiy that they are an infallible standard; because the 
moral infirmity of our nature affects the development of all our 
susceptibilities, though it has extinguished none, and coated 
none. Yet,‘'perhaps, the feelings of moral approbation, and 
disapprobation, are. less affected by it, than" almost any other. 
The heart is sometimes sadly polluted, while the moral faculties 
retain a considerable portion at least-of their primitive rectitude. 
There is an important distinction between the approbation of 
the judgment and conscience, and the approbation of the heart. 
The number is not small of those who approve the good, while 
they follow that which is evil. The Gentiles, in the days of the 
apostles, polluted as were their hearts, and detestable as was 
their conduct, were yet a law to themselves—“ their consciences 
accused or excused one another.” It is the last item in the 
charge of the inspired writer against those who held the truth in 
unrighteousness, that they not only did those things which they 
knew to be worthy of death, but had pleasure in them that did 
them. Even this, however, .intends,.rather that they loved their 
company, than that they approved their conduct. In further 
opposition to this theory of virtue, I observe, 

Secondly, that it cannot be reconciled with the principle on 
# which the practice of moral duties is enforced upon us in the 
Sacred Scriptures. It has been justly remarked, “ that what- 
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ever theory be assumed, that man who has the most entire re¬ 
gard to the principle that constitutes moral obligation, possesses 
the greatest degree of virtue.” If virtue derive its very- cha¬ 
racter and existence from legislative enactment, he who is most 
generally and exclusively influenced by the authority, of the law 
of his country, has the greatest share of virtue. On the same 
ground, if moral rectitude be the tendency of an action to pro¬ 
mote our ihdividual benefit, or the welfare of society at large, 
the palm of superior moral excellence must he given to him who 
pays the most exclusive regard* to his own interest, or the 
general good, as his system ought to lead him. Let it be once 
conceded that virtue has its foundation in private utility, and it 
will necessarily follow that the man who throws away all concern 
about the welfare of his fellow-creatures—who looks at nothing, 
and thinks of nothing, and pursues nothing, but his # own private 
interests—sacrificing the interests of others, and the gloiy of 
God, if they appear to him to stand in his way, and forgetting 
them when they do not—is the individual wlnj is* the most 
entitled to the approbation of lfls fellow-men ! "Who can believe 
it? Or, let it be granted thatOvij'tue is founded in public 
rather than private utility, and, “ mutatis mutant!is,” similar 
consequences will unavoidably, follow. 

Now it needs but a cursory inspection of the records of divine 
truth, to discover that this'is not tins ultimate ground, or reason, 
on which practical religion is enforced ypon us by the sacred 
writers. Instead of commanding us, whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, to aim aff the promotion of public or 
private benefit, their language is, “Do all to the glory of God.” 
A regard to the approbation and to the honour of the Most 
High, is uniformly represented as the highest motive—the most 
powerful consideration by which* a rightly-disposed mind can 
be influenced.* And though inferior motives do frequently 
operate, and, on account of their moral weight, are sometimes 
appealed to, yet the general ^ statements of the Sacred Volume 
render it indisputable that a man in the scale of moral ex¬ 
cellence, in proportion as self is annihilated, and as be manifests 
an habitual regard to that motive by which the Deity himself is 
influenced in the whole of hiMvorks. 


* Vide Concluding Observations on the virtue of the agenf. 
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If virtue - had its-'foundation either in public or private 
utility, there could beffothing ev il which tends to gpod. What,' 
then, is the meaning of the warning, “not to do evil, that 
good may come”? The language is perfectly unintelligible, 
except on the supposition, that the rectitude and expedience 
of an action are entirely distinct things; and that, though 
what is right may be. generally expedient, there are cases of 
exception. In this passage we are commanded to keep recti¬ 
tude, not expedience, in view—a command utterly incompatible 
with that account of the nature 'of virtue upon which we are 
now animadverting. The observation^ Paley on this command, 
affords a striking proof of the tendency of the system of expedi¬ 
ency ; “ for the most part,” says he, “a salutary caution! ” How 
different from the language of Paul! How different from his 
manly and spirited conclusion, “ Let God be true, and every 
man a liar!*’ 

* '< .The conflicting accounts of the nature of rectitude to which 
the attention^ of the reader has been called, are all disfigured by 
the fault of denying the realityeof moral distinctions. There 
are two or three other false theories on this subject, to wlvpii it 
may be desirable to advert; but the faults by which they are 
blemished will, perhaps, more distinctly appear, after the true 
nature of rectitude has been mote fully unfolded. I observe 
accordingly, ‘ 

Y. That rectitude, in man at least, is the conformity or har¬ 
mony of his affections and actions with the various relations in 
which he has been placed—of which conformity the perfect in¬ 
tellect of God, guided in its exercise by his immaculately holy 
nature, is the only infallible judge. The relations sustained by 
us may be arranged in one or other of the following classes. 

We sustain various relations to God himself. He is our 
Creator—our preserver—our benefactor—our governor, &c. 

“ He is the framer of our bodies, and the Father of our Spirits.” 
He upholds us “by the word of his powerfor, as we are neces¬ 
sarily dependent beings, f our continued existence is a kind of 
prolonged creation. AU that we possess was derived from him, 
while every future blessing must flow from his kindness. Now, 
there are certain affections and^mrions which harmonise or cor¬ 
respond with these relations. 'Miove and obey God manifestly 
befit our‘relation to him as that great and good Being from 
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sho™ his blessings upon us has a>alid claim' to our affectilnl 

n, he , h “ g , a f® rte . d here - let ^ be carefully observed is not 
, merely that it is impossible for us to contemplate our relations 

fthoulTht reC ; )gnl ' sing our obligation to love and obey him 
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relations necessarily involve these obligations, Vhether we 

recogrwse them or not; that there is a incongruity or hai- 

whil’ref v relati0I1S ' and - the feeIin e 8 and coquet to 

which reference has been made ; a&d, finally, that this harmony 
constitutes rectitude. Again, y 

U J 6 su ^ lln relations to each other. God has formed 

°f °i d ! familieS ° f the earth ” Mutual Section 
and brotherly londness-the fruit of affection-are required by 

this relation. They harmonise or correspond with ft. We4tre 
c xldren ; we are loved, and guarded, and supported, and tended 
with unwearied assiduity, by our parents. Filial affection, and' 
obedience, are demanded by tfiis relation; no other state of 
mmH—no other conduct—will accord with it. We are, perhaps 
on the other hand, parents. InstAimentally, at least, we have 
imparted existence to our children. They depend on us for 
support, protection, guidance,•«&.; and to render that support 
&e., is required by the relation we bear to them. It is not 
necessary to specify further the refations in whicli we stand to 
each other. With reference to them all, I again say, that they 
necessarily involve obligations to certain states of mind, and 
certain modes of conduct, as harmonising with the relations; 
and that rectitude consists in the conformity of the character 
and conduct of an individual with the relations in which he 
stands to the beings by whom hg is surrounded. 

All the relations to which reference has been made are, in 
one senSfe, arbitrary. Our existence as creatures is to be ascribed 
to the mere good pleasure of God. The relations which bind 
society together—the conjugal, parental, filial relation—depend 
entirely upon the sovereign will of fiftn jrho gave us our being; 
but the concfhct to whi'oh These. relations oblige us, is by no 
means arbitrary. Having deimjmined to constitute the relations 
which now, by his goqd pleaflp, exist, the Being who consti¬ 
tuted them could not but enjoin upon us the conduct which his 

2 o 
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word prescribes. He was under no obligation to create us at 
all; but, having called us into existence, he could not fail to 
command us to love and obey him. That was not an arbi¬ 
trary act There is a harmony between-these relations and 
these duties—a harmony which is not onlyperceived by us, (for 
to state that merely would seem to make our perceptions the 
rule, if not the foundation, of duty,) but by the perfect intellect 
of God himself. And since the relations we sustain were 
constituted by Go$—since his intellect is the judge of the 
affections and actions which Jiarmonise with these relations— 
and. since the Divine intellect is guided in all its operations by 
the Divine nature, (which must be held to be right, not iherely 
because it appears to holy minds to be so, but because it is 
his nature,) rebtitude may be regarded as conformity to the 
moral nature of God, the ultimate standard (and for that 
reaion not ‘to be measured by anything else) of virtue. 

Substantially the same representation of the foundation of 
rectitude is given by Professor Wayland. « 

“ It is manifest to every one, tjiat we all stand in various and 
dissimilar relations to 'all the sentient beings, created and jan- 
cre’ated, withpwhich we are acquainted. Among our relations 
to created beings are those of man to man, or of that sub¬ 
stantial equality of parent and child, of benefactor and 
recipient, of husband and wife, of, brother and sister, citizen 
and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and a thousand others. 

“Now it appears 'to me, that, as soon as a human being 
comprehends the relation in .which two human beings stand to 
one another, there arises in his mind a consciousness of moral 
obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very conception 
of this relation. And the fact is the same, whether he be one 
of the parties or not. The nature of this feeling is, that the 
one ought to exercise certain affections towards the others to 
whom he is thus related; and to act towards them in a<-manner 

corresponding with those dispositions.” * 

» 
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It is by no means clear to me that this harmony between the 
actions, and the relations, of spiral agent, is not what we are 
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£ ^ w ‘‘ C °° f0rmity the of things,” 

m which the celebrated Dr. J. Clarke, and other eminTnt 

writers have made the essence of virtue to consist. Against 
this doctrine, it has been objected that it is indefinite, if not 
absurd; because, as it is alleged, it represents an action as 
right and fit, without stating what it is fit for,—“an absurdity 
88 f eat ’ f ya the objector, “as it would \>e to say that the 
ang es at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, without 
. addm S to on e another, or to any other angfe.” 

Dr. Brown also, in arguing against this doctrine, says. 
There must be a principle of moral regard, independent of 
reason, or reason may in vain see a thousand fitnesses and a 
thousand truths, and would be warmed with the same lively emo¬ 
tions of indignation against an inaccurate timepiece, or an error 
ol arithmetical calculation, as against the wretch who robbed by 
every fraud that could elude* the law, those who ifad already 
little of which they could be deprived, that he might riot a little 
more luxuriously, while the helpless, whom he had plundered, 
were starving around him.” flow suppose we wer°e to concede 
this,,which I am quite prepared -to do-for a perception of 
tness, congruity, &c., between actions and relations, were there 
no susceptibility of moral emotion in the mind, which the per¬ 
ception might draw into action, would be, of .course, as Dr. 
Brown says, unattended by.emotionsuppose, I say, we were 
to concede this, how would it be to the point ? Bow would it 
tend to overthrow what may be conceived to have been the 
octrine of Clarke ? Why may we not reply to the first objector, 
hat the conformity of an action with the relations of the agent 
is the fitness for which Clarke contends ? And why may we 
not. reply to Dr. Brown, (allowing, as we have done, the 
necessity of that susceptibility of moral emotion for which 
ie contends,) that neither the emotion of approbation which 
arises oxf the contemplation of an acknowledged virtuous action, 
nor the perception of its accordance with the relations of the 
agent, is the virtue of thtf action*; but the accordance 
itself? “That a being,” says Dr. *Ajwar, “endowed with 
certain powers, is bound to love and ‘obey the Creator and 
leserver of all, is truth, whdjher I perceive it or not; and 
we cannot conceive it possiblf^t it can ever be reversed.” 

he attentlon of the reader is especially directed to. the last 

2 c 2 
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statement, viz., that rectitude is not the 'perception of the con- 
gruity between actions and relations, but the congruity itself. 
The distinction between these two things is so evident, that 
one would think it impossible for any human being to identify 
them. And yet I cannot resist the impression that this, or at 
least something almost amounting to it, has been done by one 
of the justly celebrated writers,* to whom reference has just 
been made, 'it is impossible, I imagine, to read Dr. Price’s 
work on morals, without receiving the impression that he, 
occasionally at least, confounds <3ur perceptions of right and 
wrong, with the right and wrong perceived. To enable the 
reader to judge whether this mistake has been committed, the 
substance of his statements on this point, contained in his 
elaborate work bn morals, shall be laid before him 

Dr. Price commences this part of his disquisition by main- 
tairling that there is an essential and eternal distinction between 
right and wrong; a statement which I, of course, have no desire 
to controvert since it merely declares, in other terms, than an 
essential difference exists between what God is, and what he is 
not. He affirms, in harmony with this first statement 
“ the terms right and wrong denote what actions are that is, 
they denote real characters of actions, &c., and not mere sensa¬ 
tions, derived .from the particular frame and structure of our 
natures. He proceeds to show how our ideas of right and wrong 
arise. In illustration of this point, he states that the under¬ 
standing is the source* of new ideas, in opposition to Locke, who 
affirms that all our ideas are "derived from sensation and reflec¬ 
tion He goes on to explain the difference which he conceives 
to exist between what he calls sense and understanding,— 
meaning, by the former, the power of sensation. - According to 
his statement of the difference, it is the same with that which 
Mr. Stewart attempts, as we have seen, to establish between the 
sensations which are received through the medium of the organs 
of sense, and the simple notions, of various kinds, which are 
formed by the mind, on 'the occasion of the existence of the 
sensations. “The understanding,’ 5 says Dr. Price, “forms the 
ideas of necessity, infinity, contingency, possibility, power, cau¬ 
sation, &c.he adds also, “ of jight and wrong.” Thus, ideas 
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cFright and wrong are, as he considers, necessary perceptions 
truth 6 UnderStandmg< and moraIifc y ^ a brandfc of necessary 

Now, is there not here the appearance at least of identifying 
perceptions of right and wrong, with the right and wrong per¬ 
ceived? I admit, indeed, that statements are to be found in his 
volume which would seem to render it impossible to suppose 
that such a mistake can have been committed. And, perhaps, 
when the mind of the writer was particularly directed to the 
point, the distinction between our ideas of rectitude, and recti¬ 
tude itself, did not escape his notice. I cannot but think, 
however, that the two things were habitually identified. How 
otherwise could he think of saying that right .and wrong may 
denote what we understand and know concerning certain 
^ ex P. ressive of simple and, undefinable 

° th ™ e COuld have ha PPed,ed that heVs 
tailed to tell us what rectitude in actions is? and even when he 

seemed to be required to do it? Declaring, as he dcfes, that it 
“ a ^ eal character of actions-%hat it is perceived by the under¬ 
stand.; ng and that every act of perception supposes something 
to be perceived, we naturally expect to find him proceeding to 
show, not merely how our notions of rectitude arise, but what 
th f nature °f rectitude itself. Certain it is; however that 
he does nothing of the kind. He .traces our notions of Virtue 
to what he considers their source. He .tells us that they are 
necessary perceptums of the understanding; but he says nothing 
of that which is perceived, that is? of rectitude itself. 

To unfold the way in which we gain our ideas of right and 
wrong, and to unfold the nature of rectitude, are obviously very' 
liferent things. Suppose, then, we were to admit all that Dr 
Pnce says m reference to the fi»t of these things,-to admit 
that the mind is so formed that it cannot avoid thinking some 
actions right and others wrong, (and I can attach no other con- 

^ ^ 1S t0 , the Ph ^ e “ n< * cessar y perceptions pf the 
understanding, ) we should.still b*left on Dr. Price's system, 
Without any information as to the secqpd of these things, that 

ZmJl 1 id the “ “ t0 the ^ure of 

rectitude, unless he really intends to identify our notions of 

dot not 7 recti * ud \ itself ‘ fln tlia * case his system certainly 
does not leave us in the dark on this point. Every* one who 
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has had a notion of rectitude, that is, every man, must of coursU? 
know what rettitude is, if the notion and the thing are identical; 
as every one who has had the toothache knows what the tooth- 
aohe is. But, then, this identification of the notion with the 
thing, would cause the powerful objections he brings against the 
system of Hutcheson to recoil back upon his own. It would 
make virtue to depend upon the arbitrary constitution of the 
mind; for how can it be doubted that, if the mind had been 
constituted differerffcly, its perceptions, as well as its feelings, 
would have been diverse froirf what they now are? Necessary 
perceptions of the understanding, as Price calls them, are, only 
necessary as the mind is at present constituted, though most of 
the moralists who embrace the general doctrines of Clarke and 
Price, &c., appear to me to have forgotten this. 

j^ut this is not alL If right and wrong express simple and 
undefinable IDEAS, as Price distinctly states, then right and 
wrong cap exist nowhere but in the mind. They are not “real 
characters of 'actions. They are not, and cannot be, anywhere 
but in the mind. Foi; where ofily do notions or ideas exist? 
What abode have they but u the mind? What are they Tnit 
mental states, (p. 25,) no more capable of existing in an action, 
than pain in the knife which has^ wounded us? These conse¬ 
quences, on which I cannot now further enlarge, result from 
identifying perceptions of rectitude with rectitude itself. 

If it be said, as I have no doubt it will, that Dr. Price 
did not commit this mistake, whatever incautious expressions 
might seem to imply, that admitting, as he does, that every 
act of perception supposes something to be perceived, he is to be 
understood as teaching that rectitude exists in actions because 
we perceive it; I reply, that other grounds of opposition, 
equally strong, lie against the system thus favourably inter¬ 
preted. I cannot now, however, state moreihan the following. 
As it fails to state in what rectitude consists, the system presents 
us with no standard of virtue except our perceptions of right 
and wrong. These perceptions, as it appears to me, take the 
same place, and perform the same office, with the moral emo¬ 
tions of Dr. Brown.' We perceive, says the former, in effect, a 
differehce between virtue and vice, and, therefore, there is a 
difference. We feel, adds the latter, a difference between them, 
and, therefore, there is a difference. Thus the one places virtue 
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* -or, at all events, our knowledge of what is virtuous—on our 
feelings; the other on our perceptions. Each nfhkes a state of 
mind, whose rectitude must not be taken for granted because it 
exists, the moral measure of actions; this is the radical fallacy 
of both systems. And, perhaps, the objection thus urged against 
both, bears more severely against that of Dr. Price, than of 
Dr. Brown. The latter gentleman, though his statements evi¬ 
dently imply this, does not assert that emotions of approbation 
are always right: but Dr. Price does virtually assert that our 
perceptions of right, &c., are so. ’Our notions of virtue, he says, 
are recessary perceptions of the understanding. How. then] 
can there be any mistake? I do not very well, I acknowledge’ 
understand the somewhat grandiloquent language of Dr. Price. 
I cannot fully conceive what is meant by perceiving virtue in 
the abstract; virtue is not .a thing, but a quality in actions. 
To have a notion of virtue is to have a notion of an action 
possessed of this quality. Necessary perceptions of' yirtue are, 
as it has been said, necessary perceptions of actions as virtuous, 
and the perceptions are Accessary,. how, F ask "again, can 
™ be an y mistake? How co.uld any understanding fail'to 
judge as unerringly that a certain action is virtuous—which 
we know it does not—as that any whole-is greater than any 
one of its parts? . ■' 

Thus the system of Price plaoes the standard, if not the 
foundation, of virtue in the actions of a mind which is liable to 
err and every day does err, in the development of all its powers 
and susceptibilities. The human understanding is constantly 
calling good evil, and evil good, putting darkness for light, and 
hght for darkness: and yet Dr. Price says that notions of virtue 
are necessary perceptions of the understanding. What amount 
of truth there is in this statement will be explained, at the 
proper time and jflkce. 

Should I be reminded, as I may be, that statements are to be 
ound m Dr Price s book which appear to cany us to something 
ore ultimate as the standard of wji*ue than our own percep- 

toT’ u-m u f rVe that the y are * ab *tract, or so dark Is 

The Mowin8 ” * ^ ■ 

Of right and wrong are necessary perceptions of 
understanding. “The tern, denote whatFLls a^rt 
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by will, or power, but by nature and necessity;”—“the$ 
express real characters of actions which belong to them immu¬ 
tably, and necessarily.” In reply to an objection that this 
statement appears to set up something dieting from God, which 
is independent of him, and equally eternal and necessary, he 
says, “It is easy to see that this difficulty affects morality no 
more than it does all truth. If, for this reason, we must give 
up the unalterable natures of right and wrong, and m'ake them 
dependent on the Divine will, we must, for the same rdason, 
give up all necessary truth, and assert the possibility of con¬ 
tradictions.” * 

Ift further encountering the objection, he observes:— 

“First, that something there certainly is which we must 
allow not to be dependent on the ■will of God; as, for instance, 
his existence^, eternity, &c. 

“Secondly, Mind supposes truth,—an eternal necessary mind 
supposes eternal necessary truth,—if there were no eternal 
necessary independent truths, there could be no infinite inde¬ 
pendent necessary mind, or intelligence, because there would 
be nothing to be certainly'and eternally known.-}- In, Bke 
manner it may be said, that if there were no moral distinctions, 
there could be no moral attribute^ in the Deity. If there were 
nothing eternally and unalterably right and wrong, there 
could be nothing meant by, his etei*nal unalterable rectitude 
or holiness.” J 

This last statement is exceedingly plausible, and may, indeed, 
be so explained, as to convey a just and important-meaning. 
Yet it is very possible to misunderstand it, and to be led by it 
into very great misconceptions and inconsistencies. It may 
originate the notion of some standard of virtue independent 
-of God, and which is the measure of the Divine rectitude— 
a notion which is truly absurd. For if we*must apply some 
moral measure to his character, before we can pronounce that 
character morally excellenj;, then, for the same reason, we 

• Page 187. 

t Does not the Doctor identify mind,' or intelligence, here with knowledgei 
There cannot certainly be knowledge where there is nothing to be known; but 
may there not be mindl Actual perception cannot exist where there is nothing to 
be perceived; but may not the power of perception ? 

$ Pages 18>—139. 
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i just apply a measure to this measure, before we can have 
confidence in its moral accuracy; and, again, another to this 
more remote-one, and so on ad infinitum. There must be some 
ultimate standard,of virtue—some measure which cannot be 
measured ; and what can that be but the moral nature of God ? 
Aware of the importance of guarding against this mistake, 

. Dr. Price adds to the answers already stated,—“But it may 
still be urged, that these observations remove not the diflSiculty 
but rather strengthen it. We are still left to conceive of cer¬ 
tain objects distinct from Deity,-which are necessary and inde, 
pendent; and on which, too, his existence and attributes are 
founded ; and without which we cannot so much as form any 
idea of them. I answer,” he adds, “we ought to distinguish 
between the will of God, and his nature. It by no means 
follows, because they are independent of his will, that they are 
also independent of his nature. To conceive thus of'them wSuld, 
indeed, involve us in the greatest inconsistencies. * Wherever 
or m whatever objects necessity and infinity, occur to our 
thoughts, the Divine eternal nature is to be acknowledged. We 
sided,, he adds, “ I believe, be mSre willing to own this when 
,we have attentively considered what abstract tr*uth and possi- 
llity are. Our thoughts ar.e here lost in an unfathomable 
abyss, whore we find room for an everlasting progress, and 
where the very notion of arriving^ a point beyond which there 
is nothing farther, implies a contradiction. There is a proper 
infinity of ideal objects and verities possible to be known; and 
o systems, worlds, and scenes of being, perception, order, and 
art, wholly inconceivable to finite minds, possible to exist This 
infinity of truth and possibility we cannot in thought destroy. 
-Do what we will, it always returns upon us. Every thought 
and everj idea of every mind, ewiy kind of agency and power 
and every degree of intellectual improvement and pre-eminence 
amongst all reasonable beings, imply its necessary and un¬ 
changeable existence. Can this be anything besides the divine 
uncreated, infinite reason .and p^wer, from whence all other 
reason and power are derived, offering themselves to our minds 
and forcing us to see and acknowledge them ?—What is the * 
rue conclusion from such considerations, but that there is an 
incomprehensible first wisdom, knowledge, and power, neces¬ 
sarily existing, which contain in themselves all things, from 
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which all things sprang, and upon which ail things depend' i 
There is- nothing so intimate with us, and one with our natures, 
as God. He is included, as it appears, in all our conceptions, and 
necessary to all the operations of our minds; nor could he be 
necessarily existent, were not this true of him. For it is implied 
in the idea of necessary existence, that it is fundamental to all 
other existence, and presupposed in every notion we can frame 
of everything. In short, it seems very plain, that truih having 
always a reference *to mind, infinite eternal truth implfes an 
infinite eternal mind; and that, not being itself a substance, 
nor yet nothing, it must be a mode of a substance, or the essen¬ 
tial wisdom and intelligence of the one necessary Being. ”* 

All this may be both true and important, but I am constrained 
to think that it conveys no distinct idea. The assertions, that 
“ there is an infinity of truth and .possibility which we cannot 
destroy,”—that, “ this infinity is the divine uncreated infinite 
reason and power”—that “the incomprehensible first wisdom, 
knowledge, and power, contain in themselves all things,”—that 
“ eternal truth, not being a substance, nor yet nothing, must be 
the mode of a substance, or the c essential wisdom and intelligence 
of the one necessary Being,” appear to me very much like the 
statements of Dr. Clarke with reference to space and duration, 
which have puzzled many more than they have enlightened and 
convinced. As far as I eamunderstand the preceding declara¬ 
tions, they seem to make our perceptions the perfect revealers 
to us of the character of God, if not the rule and measure of 
that character. Certain views of rectitude are necessarily 
formed by the understanding—that rectitude which the mind 
thus perceives, is eternal, and immutable ; that is, it constitutes 
the moral nature of God—“ for wherever necessity and infinity 
occur to our thoughts, the Divine eternal nature^ to be 
acknowledged.” Now, what is this but saying that fflfe human 
mind, by its unaided efforts, may attain to a perfect knowledge 
of God ? Who can avoid perceiving that the whole is greater 
than its parts—or that tjyo<and two make four ? If we have 
an intuition of right aijd wrong, and if the rectitude we thus 
perceive be the nature of God,'who can be ignorisnt of Him? 
It may be proper to ascertain, before we embrace this sentiment, 


* Price, pp. 140—142. 
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1 w far it can be reconciled with an authority to which all 
should bow, and by which we are assured “that the world by 
wisdom knew not God "-and that “it is impossible to find him 
out to perfection.” 

It is, of course, admitted that we have perceptions of right 
and wrong. The existence and .the general prevalence of such 
perceptions, even in circumstances little favourable to right 
moral development, have indeed been proved. I am prepared 
again to admit to Dr. Price that these pexceptions, in the case 
o the great body of mankind, ate surprisingly correct, (for the 
conduct of men is not an accurate measure of their moral 
ju gments)—that, in regard to the duties enjoined in the second 
table of the law, comparatively little differenoe of opinion has 
existed ; and that the revelation of God, made to those who 
have not the Bible, has at Jpast partially unfolded to themv the 
duties of the second table. All this, and perhaps more, f am 
ready to admit to Dr. Price. But it is impossible*^ concede 
to him that the perceptions of right and wrong of a beiim 
whose moral state has suffered a most fearful change since he 
came from the hands of his Mak^whose views of objected a 
moral nature must be greatly affected by the state of his heart 
which is said to be “deceitful above all things, and d’espeiately 
wicked , it is impossible to concede that perceptions of right 
and wrong, subject to suclr peaverting influence, can form a 
perfect criterion of virtue,—a correct and exact measure, and 
revealer to us, of the Divine character. We must have a more 
mfallib e standard of rectitude than either our perceptions or 
our feelings. We have placed that standard in the Divine 
intellect, guided m its exercise by his perfectly holy nature 
•u Ue “ c ° nformit y t0 relations ; but the ultimate and perfect 
•' Udg f °M la ‘ t conformity, is tha* great Being who, in none of 
is deciWns, can be mistaken. Doubtless there is embodied 
m the character of God, all that can be conceived of moral 
xcellence; and that excellence approves itself to be such to 
our judgments and consciences: yfrl would rather say that 

caused 18 eXC f, llent because his character, .than be- 
cause it appears excellent to us. The Divine chapter is a more * 
correct measure of virtue than our perceptions or our feelings. 

the ultimate measure, which cannot itself, for that very 
reason, be measured. The virtue of man is conformity, in 
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spirit and conduct, with the relations he sustains. That con¬ 
formity is doubtless perceived by us, but its ultimate judge is 
Grodj-—those affections and actions which appear right to him, 
being-ri^ht on that account. 


THE THEORY OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 

“ True virtue,” says this writer, “ is the beauty of thd qua¬ 
lities and exercises of the heart, or those actions which proceed 
from them.” This beauty, he proceeds to state, is “ benevo¬ 
lence to being in general,—or,” he adds, “ that consent, pro¬ 
pensity, and union of heart to being in general, which is imme¬ 
diately exercised in a general good will. These last words 
would seem to intimate that union of heart to being in general, 
is something different from love to 'being. This does not, how¬ 
ever, appeal to be the meaning of our author, since he almost 
immediately afterwards declares that “ true virtue consists in 
love to being in general." In proceeding further to expound 
his gystem, he distinguishes between the love of benevoJpd^fe, 
and complacency. “ Benevolence,” he tells us, is “ that affec¬ 
tion of heart to any being, which disposes it to desire, and take 
pleasure in, its happiness.” Complacency is “ delight in 
beauty, or,” he'adds, (explaining a Word by the same word,) 

“ complacence in the person or being beloved, for his beauty.” 
He proceeds to show that virtue cannot primarily consist in 
love (either of complacence or of benevolence) to its object for 
its beautythat, further, it cannot consist in gratitude; and 
thus he prepares the way for the important statement that the 
primary object of virtuous love is being simply considered ; or, 
that true virtue primarily consists, not in love to anyj^rticular 
beings, because of their virtue or beauty, but in a flipensity 
and union of heart to being simply considered,—sb that an 
object which has most of being, or the greatest share of exist¬ 
ence, other things being equjl, will jiave the greatest share of 
this propensity. «, 

He states afterwards, however, that benevolent being is the 
’ second object of a virtuous propensity of heart; and he adds, 
afterwards, that “loving a being on the ground of benevolence 
necessarily arises from pure benevqlence to being in general, 
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‘H comes t0 the thir%.” On this theory, we solicit 

Attention to the following statements. We remark, * 

First, upon the term being employed by this writer. “True 
virtue,” he says, “is love to being.” What, then, is being? 
The word itself is not only an abstract term, but one of the 
most abstract in the language. It properly denotes a quality,— 
a quality possessed by all things and creatures,—the quality 
of subsistence or existence. To whatever has eyistaiw we 
applft the general term being; and, therefore, love to being is"'’ 
love to whatever has being. After this explanation, it must be 
manifest to all that there can be no degrees of being. Existence 
must be, or not be; but it cannot be more or less. One man 
has no more of being than another ; God has not more than a 
worm. The being of which Edwards speaks,‘though his con¬ 
ceptions were obscure, had partially identified itself with 
powers possessed by beings-; for, when he proceeds to explain 
the assertion that one being may have more existence than 
another, he states, virtually at least, that that existence is 
‘ a greater capacity and power, greater understanding, every 
faculty and every positive quality in a* higher degree.” Titus 
he sa>s, “an archangel must be supposed to haveanoreexisfei.ee 
than a worm.” On the same principle he might have said, that 
a tall man has more of being than a short one. Degrees of 
existence are m reality “degrees of certain faculties and powers.” 
Thus “ love to being” is love to tliat which has bfeing; and "love 
proportioned to the degree of being,” is lbve proportioned to the 
faculties of the object on which ii centres. 

Secondly, we inquire whether love, consisting in mere bene¬ 
volence, not comprehending in its nature the least spark of 
complacence, can possibly possess the quality of true virtue, 
ew wifi deny that there may^ be benevolence or good will 
withou«rtue ; yet how can this be the case if the very essence 
of virtue is benevolence ? Should it be replied, that benevolence, 
without virtue, is benevolence disproportioned to the degree of 
existence possessed by the -beloved object: I ask, what claim 
can proportionate love to any obfee£-what claim, indeed, can 
ove to all being, when not founded‘on perceived excellence 
(which the theory totally forbids,) and of course not cherished 
under an impression pf duty—what claim can such love prefer 
to the character ef true virtue ? The question would.be difficult 
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to answer, were the obscurity which hangs over the phraseology* 
of Edwards permitted to remain; but when it is removed, whei. 
it is seen that proportionate love to any being can only mean 
love proportionate to the faculties of that being—a love which 
bases itself, not on moral, but on natural qualities merely, it 
becomes a thousand-fold more difficult to frame a reply. If it 
does not follow from this theory, as Sir J,ames Mackintosh 
affirms, that we ought to esteem the devil exactly in .the same 
degree as we esteem Marcus Aurelius—which Dr. War,dlaw 
denies—it does, beyond all question, follow that we ought to 
love the devil,—to love him- with the love of benevolence at 
least, more than our nearest relatives,—to love him, in short, 
next to God; because he is.only inferior to him in the degree 
of existence: and, further, that this love to the devil, all but 
supreme, is the very essence of virtue. 

Tlyrdly, it deserves inquiry whether the two statements of 
. Edwards are not too diverse from each other, to admit of both 
being regained as definitions of virtue. Virtue, he says, is love 
to being, (that 1 is, simple good wil}, unintelligent, for anything 
that appears to the contrary p instinctive or pathological,) a&d 
love‘to benevolent being. Now the whole of his statements go 
to show that the latter is not Virtue, but love ‘to virtue. Bene¬ 
volence, or, in the ill chosen phraseology of this writer, a spirit 
of consent to being, is spiritual - beauty; or, as he expressly 
declares, true virtue. If, then) the'essence of virtue be benevo¬ 
lence itself, how can ifo essence be love to benevolence ? The 
two statements are incongruous and incompatible. . Without 
doubt, love to benevolence will grow out of a benevolent spirit, 
as fear is the result of a perception of danger; but they are not 
to be identified on that account; and, if virtue be benevolence, 
it cannot, for that very reason, be love to benevolence. 

' There is strong reason to think, that some doubt*wbether 
mere “benevolence to being” possesses a moral character, led 
Edwards, perhaps unconsciously, to adopt the second statement, 
viz., that virtue is “ love to benevolence.” Certainly, his whole 
system bases itself upon if peiitio prtncipii ; and it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that l a mind so perspicacious should have 
foiled altogether to perceive this. Virtue, he says, is beauty ; 
yet not all beauty; it is the beauty of beings only who have 
perception .and will. Nor is it the whole, eves of their beauty, 
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ijiat is called virtue Virtuous beauty is confined to the mind • 
ihr does all mental beauty constitute virtue. Virtue, he says, is 
the beauty of those quali ties and "acts of the mind that are of a 
moral nature. Clearly, then, the President was bound by 
his own admission, to prove that mere benevolence to being 
possesses a moral nature, before he was entitled to represent it 
as virtuous beauty, He does not, however, do this; he assumes 
it, and assumes it without warrant; for as there may be, he 
limsglf allowing it, mental beauty without virtue, the system 
gives us no assurance that, mere benevolence is not beauty 
without a moral character. * It is not, therefore, an improbable 
supposition that some doubt, of which, perhaps, he was not fully 
conscious, in reference to the moral nature of mere benevolence 
may haye afterwards led him to place virtue* in complacence’ 
whose moral nature seems less questionable,-to place it, that is 

not in love to being, but in love to benevolence. This leads us 
to inquire, „ 

Fourthly, whether the moral character of love, to benevolence 
can be different from that of love to bring ? If there be virtue 
iiVthe one, there may also, nay, there-must also, be virtue-in 
the other If, on the contrary, therfe be no virtue in the latter, 
how can there be any in the former? All spiritual beauty on 
the principles of Edwards, consists in benevolence to being or 
m consent and union of heart with being in general.” Com¬ 
placence then, in this state of he^rt can only be'virtuous if the 
state of heart itself is so. So clearly did ’this appear to Edwards 
imself when his attention was .drawn to it, that he not only 

character of love to benevolence, and 
ve to being, to be the same, but even speaks of the two tilings 
- as identical. “Loving a being on this ground,” that is of , 
benevolence, “necessarily arises from pure benevolence to being 

observ^’ COmeS , t0 ^ Same th ^” 1 faiI to 

observo, that the preceding remarks tend to exhibit the utter 

iLTrT^V !- Part ' ^ ^ °. f Dr " WiIliams ’ s reply to the 
Key. R. Halls objections against Jonathan Edwards’s theory of 

Ltt ***** objection, doiToV 

mZ Z of tlie attach- 

dZL ofalr* 7 ^ . Tl ' e the highest 

Si X,T^ m Y ““*> When the of « » not 

*“ ™“ ,,ua *“». '"deed,” he adda. "attachment. he 
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to include accurate knowledge, a divine relish, a deliberate 
esteem, in appreciating the work of any object, then the degree 
of attachment may be justly considered as proportionate to the 
magnitude of the object in the scale of being, but not otherwise.” 

Now the great radical objection against the theoiy of 
Edwards, in my view of the case, is, that it does not permit us 
to make the distinction spoken of by Dr. Williams, nor to in¬ 
clude knowledge, relish, and esteem, in virtuous attachment. 
True virtue is primarily love to being; that is, as we have ^een, 
love to whatever has being, and in> a degree proportioned to its 
being, or faculties. It is, therefore, love to the devil as well as 
God. Edwai'ds does not state—on the contrary, he denies— 
that true virtue is primarily love to certain kinds of being—to 
virtuous beings. ‘ It is love, he says, to all beings; hence it 
cannot be attracted by moral considerations. What difference, 
then*, can th£re be in the nature of attachment ? A love which 
• includes accurate knowledge, a divine relish, and deliberate 
esteem, is 1 ' awakened by moral qualities, and cannot exist 
without them. But the primary virtuous love of Edwards 
contemplates no moral qualities; and even his secondary 
virtuous love eontemplates bo quality but the single quality of 
benevolence. It is, in fact, as we have seen, love to’benevo- 
lence; not to truth or holiness, unless it can be shown, which 
we may safely assume cannot be done, that they are identical 
with mere good will to being' in general. 

Fifthly. We would &sk whether the theory of Edwards lays 
the right foundation for what are called our particular and 
affections, such as love to kindred, friends, country, &c. 
That such afFeetions exist is admitted by all. That they ought 
to exist, and to be cherished, can be denied by none who admit 
the authority of Divine revelation; since conjugal and parental, 
filial and fraternal love, are*all enforced by the inspired volume. 
Yet, what room for their existence is allowed by the system of 
Edwards ? Manifestly none but the following. Our relations 
and friends are parts of the' great system of being, and we are 
bound to love thejy on that account We are not to love o.ur 
parents, and wives, and children,, because of their relation to us, 
but because they are comprehended in the great whole to which 
our hearts are to be primarily united. The particular affections 
are virtuous only when they grow out of consent of heart to 
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bemg in general; and, of course, for such is the monstrous 
conclusion to which the theory leads, conjugal, or parental or 
filial love, cannot be different in kind from that which we feel 
towards being in general; while in degree it must not surpass 
by a single fraction, the amount of being possessed by"the 
beloved object. I am not unaware of the language of-Edwards 
that our love is afways to be proportioned to thf magnitude of 
its objects m the scale of being, all other things bT£r equal • 
but ns he merely adds this clause, because his^m admits 
that benevolence as well as being is an object of virtuous love 
t only amounts to this, that, if the wife and children of an 
individual should happen to have equal being with those of his 
neighbour but inferior benevolence, he is bound to love the 
Wife and children of his neighbour better than his bwn. 

he foundation of particular affections should be laid not in 

but inThe X1 ° n °fi th f f ° bjeC ‘ ts with the great system of bfcing, 
but in the specific relations they sustain to each othfer. We 

bound to love our relatives and friends because.tbey are rela- 
tn.es and friends, and because they are ours. On this ground 
te family and social affections aYe enforced in the Scriptures 
e {hat careth not for his own, especially those of his own 
We, hath denied the faith, and is" worse than al 

us parental, filial, and conjugal affection,,may bear' as we 
now each of them does, •distinctive characters ; and our own 
atryes, though they should not have equal being with those 
o others (whatever these words mean*) may be loved with 
greater intensity, and tended with greater care. 

clatoreSfrh^- g6neral affections ’ or > in Edwards's nomen¬ 
clature, of love to being m general, is the relation we sustain to 

being in general; a relation which, like all others nec^rilv 

invokes peculiar obligations. To lay the foundation of the 

“? Ct T m , general and ‘ not Particular relations- 
which, If I do not greatly misunderstand him, is what Edwards 

e duties we owe to a parent, or^ child, from the relation in 

* “7 V»V JomtZ 

>UlTblLt general obIi & ationa on particular relations 
Ail obligations rest upon specific, relations. Our relatives have 

Ws upon us as parts of the great system of bein^to adopt 
phraseology df Edwanis-and are entitled to L love on 

2d • 
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that account; tut they have further claims upon us as relatives 
—claims to a specific and peculiar affection, as well as to all i& 
manifestations; and the error of Edwards—and a most noxious 
error it is, too—consists in overlooking the specific relation, and 
placing oar obligations to love parents, children, wives, &a, 
upon that one comprehensive relation which binds together t^l 
creatures and tjiings—with the Almighty Creator himself—in 
the great universe of God. » 

Finally, the theory that all virtue consists in love to being, in 
general presents an incompetent view of the character of God. 
According to the system of Edwards, “ God’s virtue,” as he calls 
it, must have exclusively consisted, before creation, in love to 
himself All being was then comprehended in him. All virtue 
must, therefore, have been love to his own being, and com¬ 
placence in his own benevolence. It may, perhaps, be doubted, 
whether complacence should be included in “ God’s virtue 
for though complacence is allowed, by the theory we now 
bppose, to constitute an element in the virtue of a man, it is 
not represented as complacence in his own benevolence, but in 
that of another. ' • „ 

c 

Passing thifc, however, it is” manifest that, on this theory of 
virtue, loVe to himself must Have constituted the entire perfec¬ 
tion of the Divine .character. There was no other being to 
whom benevolence could be felt; and surely it will not be 
.pretended that “ God’s virtue” consisted inanticipative benevo¬ 
lence. Now I perfectly agree with Dr. Wardlaw in thinking 
that it “ certainly requires an ingenuity and metaphysical re¬ 
fining, far beyond the plain simplicity of the Bible, to bring 
all the attributes of the Divine character under the category of 
benevolence. Righteousness and truth, for example,—how can 
they be reduced under it ”■—especially, it may be added, when 
benevolence in God must have been, in the case supposed, love 
to himself,—“ but by the operation of some scholastic process ? 
They are. distinct from it ( in the common sense of mankind ; 
they are distinct from it in all the If presentations of Scripture.” 

This last writer objects ‘against the theory of Edwards, that 
it deprives gratitude of the character of true virtue. The 
objection is obviously a well-founded one. Gratitude is love 
founded on beneficence or kindness to us. It does not rest 
on degree of being, nor on general ^ benevolence ; but on 
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benevolence pouring the streams of its bounty upon us Th« 
reception of that. a . _ . / V U8 ' 1 he 


. A o — ui ibo uuunw upon us Thfi 

reception of that bounty brings us into a specific relation to the 
b*ng from whom it flowed ; and on that relation rests the duty 
of gratitude The theory of Edwards, however, presents nothin* 
as objects of virtuous attachment, except being and genera! 
benevolence. Dr. Wardlaw supposes that EdZis washed to 

tt°tne S ^ e + R entS ^ 1Ch deprive of the character ot 

sTbi2 f Ti r ^ ° 0d * not ’ and be - the 

tit It tf a e ’c d i 10 add8 ' “ But t0 COnclude from 

tns that the love of gratitude-towards God cannot belong 

tbL 6SSenCe °i t tUe “ the creat ”e, appears to indicate 
a strange in consideration of a very simple principle, -the prin- 

ip e, namely, that the great* essential elements, of rectitude are 
necessarily modified by diversity of relative condition” I 

Ititr h l the C ° nside - ati0n of friend > Aether it be 
not on the whole more expedient, and more, intelligible to’ 

represent the difference between God and man, in rffaZe te 

W "a'modifi 5JU t lting /r difference of relation, rather than” 
T* f 1 ° the 6 * ential PWles of rectitude, 
a phrase which conveys no definite.idea, and which numbers 

Zl ZZ : 1 f 0 Pkin &Ct ° f the -ms te be 

whth rZ ’ a Cann ° < * SU8tain that relation to any on 

H GrSTtude h 18 n l 6d ' b ° th 0 “’ and does > SU8ta i9 
titer tmX 68 ’ **"***-« necess % $e duty of the 
former Th^ 7" Ca \ C ° mp ° rt the relations of the- 

whom Dr W !! T y be ^ ° f parents and children, to 
whom Dr. Wardlaw refers. The* duties are different not as 

o^ctitede L th^ m0 f difiCati0n ° f the «ial principles 
1 diff ; f® r e ° f each 5 but because their relations 
of them ’ ’ C ° UrS0 ' thC ° bli 2 ati0ns which grow out 


WHAT IS THE STANDARD OF RECTITUDE ? 

We have seen that rectitude it^lf.is the conformity of an 
action or affection with the relations .f the agent, of which 

by God > ^ ided in ^ exercise 

y is perfectly holy nature, is the only infallible judge. 

to enter, manifest^ resolves^itself into this, vil, "What 
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revelation has God given to us of the judgment which he fomls 
of the moral character of actions and affections ?” I reply, 

First, that God has given to us such revelation in the mo,ral 
nature he has bestowed upon man, and in the moral judgments 
and emotions to which that nature gives existence. 

By moral nature here I intend those faculties which render 
man a moral agent,—such as the power of distinguishing right 
from wrong, of approving the former, and disapproving the 
latter ; the power of determining, and of acting as the result of 
determination, &c., fee. Destitute of such faculties, man could 
not be a moral agent. The loss of them, even by some fqult of 
his own, would not justify us in continuing to place him, after 
they had actuary perished, in thd* class of responsible beings. 
A man cannot be blamed for not seeing when he has lost his 
eyes, even plough he put them out himself. Deeply criminal, 
indeed, must bp the act of extirpating them. It would justly 
expose him to the baneful consequences of all the evil actions 
which resulted from his loss of sight, (if such there were ;) but 
these consequences would overtake him as the punishment of 
the act of extirpation. Now, reason is as essential to account¬ 
ability, as the 1 eye is to vision. A moral nature is indispensable 
to a moral reckoning. 

# God has bestowed upon man a*moral nature, and, in it, and 
its actings, we" have a revelation of the moral judgments of the 
great and holy Being who implanted it; for welWght contend 
with truth, that deeds of turpitude and'violence are not, 
properly speaking, the actings of the moral nature which God 
has given to man, but of that corrupt condition—that wrong 
and unholy bias toward^, unhallowed indulgences—which the 
latter has superinduced upon himself.* 

It is not necessary, however, to maintain that the movements 
of our moral nature are perfect,—that our moral judgments and 
emotions are invariably what they ought to be. The “ quid 
est” of mind may not always be, as we have seen it is not, the 
“ quid oportet.” Yet w$ npay gather from the “ efuid est,” what 
is the “ quid oportet.” « 

On this very important subject there are two extremes, 
each of which i> to be avoided ;—the extreme of those infidel 

* The reader ie especially requested to observe the above important dis¬ 
tinction. 
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philosophers, (if indeed there ever existed a man who went to 
that extreme,) who identify the “quid est,” in all cases, with the 
quid oportet; and the opposite extreme of certain theological 
moralists, who, with the intention of doing homage to Divine 
revelation, seem at least to deny that any knowledge of the 
“quid oportet” can be gathered from the “quid est,”—or to 
maintain that all fcr knowledge of right and wrong is derived 
from the Bible.* It is hard to say which of these extremes 
deserves the strongest censure. Both plunge us into inter¬ 
minable difficulties. Perhaps, to the utmost boundary, on 
eithe ( r side, no one has gone: yet has there often been an 
approximation to it scarcely less to be deprecated. The whole 
of the preceding statemen# have dealt with the tendency to 
the infidel extreme; the point in hancbnow requires some notice 
to be taken of the opposite extreme, as it is in fact, though per¬ 
haps not m intention, at variance with the doctrine 0 f*th4 
preceding page, that our moral nature, together with our moral 
judgments and emotions, reveal to us, partially at (.east* the iudg? 
ment of God concerning the right and wrong of actions. 

•The tendency to this extreme’ is indicated by the denial 
that “from the study of man as he is, the philosopher can 
arrive at the correct and certain knowledge of whafhe ought 
to be Now, if no more be meant by these words than that 
the ‘ quid oportet,” in reference, the phenomena of mincf 
cannot be oeftainly gathered, in many separate instances, from 
the quid est; —or even that from a survey of our moral 
nature and of the moral judgments and emotions of men 
generally, the “quid oportet" cannot be so correctly gathered 
rom the “quid est,” as it may fee gathered from Divine 
revelation, or from the combined light of reason and revelation 
the assertion would be both true, and important. But if it be 
meant that, without Divine revelation, that is, the Bible, we 
should lie entirely and necessarily ignorant of what we ought 
o be, that the light of reason, thrpwn upon the constitution 
f , mind > and the general actings of its moral powers must 
have left M utterly in the dark in S*,n to whafTThTd 

wrong, the unplied assertion is tt> be opposed as fake and^eeply 
injurious. 


Vide Note A A. 
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Rectitude is conformity to relations. Now the relations of 
man to’his Maker—the relations of man to his fellow-man— 
may be seen by reason,* even unenlightened by revelation. The 
actions and affections which correspond with these relations are 
also visible to the eye of reason; so that, by the mere light of 
nature, exercising itself upon our moral faculties and our moral 
actions,—the latter as illustrating the formed—it would be pos¬ 
sible to construct a moral system without the aid of the Bible. 
It is not meant toc say, because it would be both unnecessary 
and absurd to say, that this system would be as perfect as if 
it had been constructed with the aid of the Bible. Nqr is it 
incumbent upon us to maintain, that the light which reason 
really affords would have been aJfually employed in the con¬ 
struction of such a system. Divine revelation itself is not 
always thus employed. Many men do not gather from it all 
4he*knowledge ,of duty which it is capable of conveying, the 
discoveries both pf reason and revelation, remain but too 
'frequently mgre objective light. The mind does not receive 
•what God communicates. But still the light is conveyed; and, 
therefore, the man who does not avail himself of it, has oftly 
himself to blame. Were I required to present a full and minute 
statement of all the.duties which men owe to God, and to their 
j|llow-men, I should not think of attempting it by the aid of 
reason alone; because, in dpjjog this work, I should feel bound 
to avail myself of all the assistance I could obtain, and pre¬ 
eminently of the best; but to maintain that there exists no basis 
whatever for any moral systefn, but revelation, is to propagate 
a noxious erro^ * For what is a moral system ? Is it not a 
classification of actions and affections, on the principle of resem¬ 
blance and diversity in their moral character ?—a methodical 
arrangement of the duties we* owe to God and man, arising out 
of the relations we sustain to them ? To deny the possibility 
of constructing a moral system by the light of reason, is \urtually 
to affirm that our obvious ^relations to God, and to each other, 
could have taught us no knowledge of duty,—that, without 
Divine'reve|ation, we should not have been able to distinguish 
right from wrong, and that, coAsequently, all who have had no 
opportunity of possessing it, are irresponsible beings; for, if 


Or that faculty of our nature which recognises relation in general. 
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there be any self-evident truth, this is one, viz.’, that the know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong, or, at any rate, the means of knowing 
tfcem, is essential to moral agency. s 

There is, then, a natural morality—if I may so call it_as • 

well as a natural theology; that is, there is a knowledge of 
, ri S ht and wrong, to which all men, left to the unaided efforts of 
their own facul% may attain, and to which, in some degree, 
they do kttam. Those who have not the law, that is, revela¬ 
tion,, an inspired writer tells us, “are a Jaw to themselves;” 
their consciences bear witne&s to what is right and wrong, arid 
they- thoughts “accuse,” or “excuse one another;" and hence, 
he adds, that those “who have sinned without law, shall also 
perish without law.” The*Fall of man has no doubt rendered 
the “ quid est of mind, in numberless instances, very different 
from the “quid oportet,” but, if it does really attach such 
uncertainty and inconclusiveness to all human' inquiries a& 
decisions, in reference to moral subjects, as to render it unsafe 
and, indeed, impossible to rest confidently upon any judgment .tfie 
mmd may form concerning them,* then our judgment that the 
Character of God; as drawn by* the sacred penman, is a just 
description of Him “in whom we Hve, and mofe, and have our 

“ n0t 40 be de P ended u Pon. Thpn our judgment that 
the ethics of the Bible are true and just, is not to be depended 
upon; and thus revealed- religiqq loses the silpport of a great 
part of that internal evidence which has been adduced in its 
favour, and which is the basis of th^ faith and hope of the 
majority of Christians. Nay, iftore, our judgment of the mean¬ 
ing of the Bible is not to be depended upon ; and so the Bible 
is a useless book to us; for, though the meaning of the Bible 
is really the Bible—the standard of truth and duty—our judg¬ 
ment of its meaning is, and must be, the Bible to us; and that 
judgment is gained by the mediunJ of powers on whose exercise 
no just dependence whatever, as we are told by some, can be 
placed. 

To deny that the “qqid opojtet” of mind identifies itself 
with the “quid est" is one thing ;*to.deny that any knowledge 
o the “ quid oportet” can be gathered from the “ quid est" is* 
another and a very different thing. We maintain the latter, 


Vide Note B B. 
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while we deny the former. The correct doctrine on this point 
seepis to he,.that, j n our moral nature itself, knd in the general 
actings of that nature—in the moral judgments and feelings q£ 
at large, ( of the race;—judgments and feelings which 
evidently do not owe their existence to any moral mischief 
superinduced by the fall—we have a development of the moral 
judgments and feelings of God himself; in /other words, we 
have in this a standard of morality, comparatively imperfect, it 
may be admitted, but still a standard, with which we compare 
even the morality of the Bible,; while the conformity of this 
latter morality to this standard, is an essential requisite to.our 
reception of the Bible as a revelation from God. For, to put 
what I admit is an impossible case, but yet a case which may be 
supposed, to test a principle,—suppose *a document, purporting 
to be a revelation from God, and supported by evidence—appa- 
rgn% valid and Mjtisfactory—that miracles had been wrought 
• in attestation of ii Divine origin, but propagating a code of 
ethics contradictory to all our moral judgments of right and 
wjong declaring it to be right to he and steal, to hate and 
devour one another,, to disobey God, and do homage to thfl 
devil,—it would be impossible fdr us to receive it. The internal 
evidence that it originated from beneath, would overpower the 
external evidenoq that it came down from above; or, rather, it 
would satisfy us that the miraculous story was a delusion and 
a cheat, though Ve might not be able to detect the imposition 
thus attempted to be practised upon us. 

Secondfy, God has given to uy pre-eminently a revelation of 
the judgment which, he forms of the moral character of actions 
and affections m the volume of inspiration. It is necessarily im- 
* plied in the fact that the Bible came from God, that'it presents 
us with a more full and perfect disclosure of truth and duty than 
can be derived from any other source, or why was it riven? 
Jehovah does nothing in vain. Did he not intend to unVeil to 
us more of his glorious character,—to exhibit more clearly the 
various relations we sustain to him, fcpd to each other, and the 
obligations which result frpm them, than is unfolded by the light 
of reason, we cannot conceive that what is emphatically called 
Divine revelation would have been riven to the world. And if 
the Bible does present us with a fuller disclosure of the moral 
judgmepts of God than the light of reason, it inust be a more 

r * V 
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perfect standard of rectitude. It must, indeed, be absolutely 
perfect, as for as it professes to be our guide. Whether there 
any points of duty to which its directions do not reach it is 
not necessary, for our present purpose, to consider.. The oracle 

5 but ’ Where ifc »?***, it must be 
mn«t • n . lfcs ^ rectlona must demand and diterve the 
most implicit ol^hence. It is of considerable practiced' im¬ 
portance to remember that, when the claims of the Bible to be 

G ° d ha ™ been careM1 y, and thoroughly,' 
p yerfully examined,—(and they have “ prima facie ” such 
ah appearance of validity as to lay an imperative obligation upon 
all who have the opportunity thus to examine them,)—when the 

hlTbee'n faCfc i88 ° U ^ to ^established, 

has been subjected to the test of those rules by which the vali- 

tyofeudenM, m all cases, tried, find has.beeij found by us 

Imelh 7R Ug + { “T*^actory-it is of gr^a* i£j*>rtan/ t\ 
member, that then the only question is, “ How reddest thou ?” 

1 do not deny that, at a previous stage of the.imfuiiy, whife 
dealing with the question, “ Bid the Bible come from G^d ?” m 
iBay entertain the question, # “ What thinkest thou ? Is there 
anything m this book contradictory to reason f—at utter and 
irreconcilable variance with the right and necessaiyVtings of 
that moral nature which God has implanted withfous?" g But 
that stage of the inquiry’ is-novi supposed to be gone by We 
have reached the conclusion that the. Bible was written by 

G f' * We ° P ? ifc With the fuU impression, 

the onlv S T, ° U8; 80 that the only legitimate, 
the only admissible mquny is, “What does He say?” It is 

intolerable and profane to ask, “ What should He say ?” I n fi- 

fectZ « 7 th6 , beSt judge ° f What ou e ht *> ^said; and the 
tact that God speaks, is the strongest of all possible proofs, that 

nothing which is said can be contrary td reason, though it may 

^r°^ hat r f “ Cann ° t P 088ibl y ^ntradict 

gh tbe harmony of the two should not be 

apparent to us. And, further, wl^n.we have devoutly put the 

doctrine* f d ° CS . God ^and ascertained that attain . 

we hav!no^r 8 ^ n ?’ * A ,. inte 8 ral Part of His revelation, 
or 7® *° but to beiieve it. Any apparent mystery, 

faith dT^ r- 688 ’ 7 TV* 0f with the analogy^ 

, oes not form ajegitimate ground of refection. • We h*.™ 
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indeed, in this stage of the business, nothing to do with any 
such questions. “ We must not abridge the sovereignty of thd 
principle—what readest thou ? by appealing to others, by tally 
ing of the reasonableness of the*doctrine, or the standard of 
orthodoxy,” (that is, as additional grounds for receiving it,) “ and 
thus, in fact, bring down the Bible from the high place to which 
it is entitled, as the only tribunal to which jehe appeal should 
be made, or from which the decision should be looked 'tor.” 

The preceding statements, representing the Bible as the otan- 
dard, are borne out by everything contained in the sacred 
volume itself. The Bible is an authoritative communication Of 
truth and duty. It prefaces its discoveries with “ Thus saith 
the Lord. Must not then its doctrines be received—its pre¬ 
cepts obeyed ? In other words, are we not morally obliged to 
take the sacred vplume as the standard of rectitude, both as it 
j4ga/ds settimqpt and practice ? that the question of expe¬ 
diency may be taken into account, when endeavouring to ascer¬ 
tain, in difficult and perplexing cases, the path of duty, has been 
allowed. But I believe fewer cases than is sometimes imagined 
wiH c arise, which are not provided for'in the sacred volumb, 
either by specific or general directions. The- more familiar we 
are with its contents, and the more deeply we are imbued with 
its spirit, the less shall we find ourselves at a loss in reference 
to the path of duty. Dou)){, and hesitation are, I suspect, 
generally to be ascribed to ignorance or inattention. 

I cannot bring myseif to oppose, formally and at length, the 
notion that expediency is thS standard of rectitude. That a 
Christian moralist—a man who professes to believe that the 
Bible is a revelation from God, or, in other words, that he has 
condescended to teach us, in his word, what is truth and duty 
—should depart from this rule, and adopt that of expediency, 
or any other, in preference to it, is to me, I acknowledge^ 
passing strange. There is, I apprehend, far less absurdity in 
erecting the Scriptures inljo a standard of rectitude, while we 
maintain that expediency, gather ^pneral or particular, is its 
foundation: or, in othe^ words, in maintaining that an action 
is right, because it tends 1 'to individual or public benefit: while 
we contend that the best way to ascertain the tendency of 
actions is to inquire what are commanded, and what are con¬ 
demned, in the sacred volume. 
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_ The Preceding statements render it unnecessaiy to enter into 
fthe question. By what principle of our nature is it that 
Jttam to the knowledge of right and wrong ? The sentiments 
we entertain with regard toliie nature of rectitude, must guide 
our opinions on this point. -If virtue be the conformity of an 
action with tha relations of the agent, the discovery of that 
relation is ma^estly the office of reason. If the standard 
of virthe be the word of God, by what principle of our nature 
but reason are we to arrive at the knowledge of its meaning? 
If virtue, on the other haftd, be the relation of an action to a 
certain emotion, it is not by the intellectual part of our nature 
at all, that we gam an acquaintance with it. The rise of the 
emotion is the only criterion of virtue; our susceptibility of 
moral emotion, is that part of our nature by which we attain to 
the knowledge of right and wrong. 


PART II. 

VIRTUE^ IN Tip AGENT. 

The preceding discussion have dealt exclusively with the 
objective question in morals, as it has. been properly enough 
denominated ; that is, “What ifithat whieh constitutes rectitude 
m the action ?” We have now to inquire, " What is essential to 
virtue m the agent?” For a vindication of this distinction 
between the rectitude of the* action, and the virtue of the 
agent, the reader is referred to p. 329. 

Three things then, appear to be esssential to the virtuousness 
of the agent. _ The action must be a voluntaiy action; it must* 
be a nght action; and it must-be performed because it is right. 

* irst, the action.must he a voluntary action. By most writers 

? n e ; hlCaI Sci f nce this been assumed, and the assumption 
has been made the basis of many of their subsequent discus¬ 
sions, while they have npt formjdlj stated and sustained it by 
argument. ‘ y 

merelv “w’ ^ We Qot affection > b «t of actions' 

merely, voluntariness is so manifestly indispensable to the merit 

or dement of an agent, that few will be disposed to censure . 
them for neglect. 
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subject for any moral reckoning as are the pulsations of the 
wrist,” We may regret the too rapid circulation of the blood! 
in an attack of fever, but we do not blame the sufferer, unless 
indeed, that state of the circulation has resulted from some 
voluntary and rash act on his part*; and even then, the blame 
rests upon this act, which directly flowed from volition, and 
not upon the quickened circulation, which vojftion would have 
diminished, but could not. " 

It is not necessary; however, to add a single word mom on 
this point, since voluntariness is, ai least in the case of man, 
essential to action itself The pulsation of the heart, and gthe 
play of the lungs, are improperly called actions; or, if this 
should be denied, fhey are, at any rate; not actions of the man, 
but of the heart and lungs. And so, in the case frequently 
referred to, qf one man forcing a knife into the hand of a 
smond man, and compelling him to plunge it into the breast of 
a third, the action would be that of the first, and not of the 
second man." Actions, properly sojjalled, can only spring from 
tTffition. * 

The necessity of voluntariness, however, when the reference 
is not to bodily actions, but to affections, emotions, &c., is not 
so apparent; and it is. partly, perhaps, on this account, that Dr. 
Chalmers has judged it expedient to give to the general prin¬ 
ciple, to which we now refer, the distinction, “ not of a tacit but 
of a proclaimed axiom in moral science.” Most justly has this 
distinguished writer carried out this important principle in its 
application to that comprehensive class of feelings which we have 
arranged under the head of emotions; for it is as true of them, 
as of bodily actions, that when they are in all respects involun- 
tary.’or pathological, they “are not fit subjects for any moral 
reckoning.” And that they am often involuntary* or patho¬ 
logical, is undoubted, ft is just as much a necessity, arising out 
of the frame and texture of the mind, that an emotion, in circum¬ 
stances adapted to kindle it, should be awakened, as that a 
sensation should be produced; whem the external object acts 
upon the organ. Take a man of taste, and place him in view of 
a spot on which nature has poured forth all her loveliness, and 
the emotion of beauty will’arise. Or take a man whose con¬ 
stitutional tendencies are gentle and compaasionate, and conduct 
him into thd*chamber where want and misery present themselves 
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inthe^ap^ forms, and the emotion of sympathy will 
lame. Yet these emotions, though it cannot be deniedThatthey 
W nght, give no virtue to this man of taste, and this man of 
benevolence. A constitution tendency has been developed by 
the appropriate circumstances, as the tenderness of the lioness l 
eve op y the danger which assails her young ; but, as the 
emotion was ndtln ally sense the result of volition, there is no 
more virtue m the one case than in the other. There must have 
been * voluntary act by which the man benevolence brought 
himself within reach, or kept, himself within reach, of those 
influences which were adapted to awaken his sympathy or we 
cannot attribute virtuousness to him. And then the virtue—if 
there be any-attaches to that act, and not to the sympathy 
which arises, like sensation, as the result of the constitution 
winch the mind has received from its Creator. 

And thus it is, also, in {he case of the mother’s love io % r 

to YL m? ‘TfT SenSlbmty ’ the 80urce of 80 blessings* 
to the little helpless stranger, is constitution^ or instinctive 

and it way he merely such. Its existence proves the benw^ 

was V^iTt 116 ° f the ^/^ng'who implanted it; for it 
was kindled by an act of volition in him: bift, as far ^ the 

mother is concerned, both.in its first exercise, and in all its 
subsequent manifestations, it may be merely pathological, 
iat is, the result of constityijonal tendency; and, should 

that prove to be the case, it would be impossible to attri¬ 
bute virtue to her. ' 

in tr fr ^ k ’ ^ 8in ’ ° f 0Ur femotion8 generally. I n all cases 
n which hope, or fear, or love, or hatred, or anger, arises merely 
in consequence of the influence of the appropriate object upon 
the corresponding susceptibility, its existence gives no virtuous-* 
ness to the subject of the emotion. Supposing no sense of 

everJinthT ng ia the mi *id, the emotion, 

eveir in that case, would as certainly have been kindled as now 

though as all wiH allow, virtue $ould not then have existed! 

Upon the whole then, w.e*need pot hesitate to apply what Dr. 

halmers says of actions, to emotiong, viz., that unless theyara 

m some way under the control of the will, they are Z lnTt 

subjects for any moral reckoning as the pulsation of the wrist ” 


* That is, congruous with the relations and circumstances ofthBse individuals. 
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But, then, are emotions in any way under the control of the 
will? I4r has been admitted, p. 225, that they are not so) 
directly. We cannot, by a mere act of will, produce the sensa/ 
tion of warmth; equally impossible is it to kindle, by volition, 
the emotion of love, or anger, or beauty. Yet, as we have seen, 
pp. 225, 226, they are indirectly under its control, by the power 
which'it possesses over our bodily actions, antfby the influence 
which it can dxer* over the current of our thoughts If it 
cannot instantly originate sympathy by an act of its own, ii*can 
carry us into the house of moivniifg, and the eye, fixed upon 
the wretchedness to be found there, wifi affect the heart. e If, 
again, it cannot thus awaken gratitude to God, it can fix our 
thoughts upon the unparalleled claims which his unwearied 
kindness has given him upon us, and these claims, properly 
contemplated, will kindle the flame. 

principles now stated are adapted to prevent ungrounded 
self-gratulation, on the one hand, and self-reproach on the 
other. I shall at present illustrate the latter part of this state- 
i«ftt only; the former will be afterwards considered. I believe, 
then; t that good and holy men‘have sometimes allowed them-* 
selves to be uknecessarily distressed by the mere rise of 
feelings which cannot be* gratified without sin. They took no 
measures, direct nr indirect, to awaken them—neglected no 
guard against their excitement—strove to suppress them— 
resolved not to indulge them ; yet, though'they are thus to be 
traced to the mere influence of appropriate circumstances upon 
a certain mental susceptibility, tbteir bare existence has awakened 
most painful self-reproach. Our older moralists and divines 
were accustomed to give a juster deliverance on this point. 

‘ They taught that the sin consists not in the mere arising of 
the feeling, but in resolving to indulge it; in cherishing it, or 
neglecting possible measures tb subdue and remove it. Feelings, 
awakened in the manner described—which are in no’ re&pect 
voluntary, may be, and, indeed, are powerful temptations to 
sin, but they are not themselvps ain/%1* The moral evil only 
commences when they gtyn "over the will to the side of in¬ 
dulgence; and, growing as Ihey do*out of constitutional tenden- 

* Vida Congregational Lectures on Original Sin, by the Author, pp. 173 - 4 . 

210 — 7 . 
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cies, the more powerfully they are developed, the greater mav 

f? Vlrtu " 0f the man sternly refuses to listen to their 
R eadings. Further, t<3 give virtuousness to the agent 

Secondly, it must be a right action. Rectitude in the deed 

doubTof l t0 ^ t the ^ ^ at lea8t > be no 
doubt of this, when sufficient means of ascertaining the moral 

character of actions are enjoyed. One case, to which a passing 

trnnTf 6 m a f0mer Part ° f ‘b^vohime, places the 
tiuth of this doctnne beyond Controversy, , Paul, in the days of 

his ignorance, was a persecutor a voluntaiy persecutor, a con¬ 
scientious persecutor. He “ verily thought .that he ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth” 
Jet no virtue is to be attributed to 1dm while thus making 
havoc of the church,” because persecution is not a right 
action. Many scandalous deeds are, no doubt, perpetrated 
under a pretended impulsS of conscience, and then the deM 
gathers around it a tenfold measure of atrocity.. Yet there- 
is no reason to doubt that cases have occurred-fes well as 
that of Paul—where conscience was on the siife of the wr 

Y thC agGllt W8S notf virti!lous > because the action 
itself was wrong; and the‘rectitude of the action is, we re¬ 
peat it, essential to the virtue of the agent Instances, also, 
occur, in which an individual does what is fight, conceiving 
e wrong; and what is wron^ conceiving it*be right. Each 
case has been thought to involve some difficulty “Why” 
it has been said, in reference to the first, “should a perso’n 
be blamed and punished who has done what is right V' The 
answer obviously is, “Just because he thought it wrong” 
•nd "to h, m that thinketh"anything to he andean, to him 

In reference to the second case, the question has been put 
oiiould not a man always act according to the dictates of 
conscience ? The answer is, Yes, if his conscience be an en¬ 
lightened conscience. It cannot be maintained that a man is 
always safe in obeying the dictates of his conscience, (vide P . 
285,) without maintaining that cogence never errs in its deci¬ 
sion ; and no person, who subscribes flb the truth of the princi- 

and, S l he V0liti0n were 0n -M* <>f moral evil; 

intention,* the -action, lies in 
ion, determination, we cannot predicate virtue of such a tiers*, 
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pies laid down at the commencepient of this treatise on Moral 
Scienoe-*r-no one, in bhori, #fepsufifers hisf opihions to be guided 
. by.foots, will venture to affirm-that ^i^'decisions of copscieno ; 
are infallible.- It may possibly be admitted, that, when the 
conscience' .of an-.individual' proSapts to the wrong action, ho 
in . cu f more guilt by acting t^t- variance with its^prompt- 
fflgk than by acting in-accordance with them. * In this unhappy 
, -case, the individu*!, as it would appear, -must do -•wrong; be¬ 
cause—to state tb§ j^aw of -obligation in its most generalised 
forrq—all men are bound - to t^o, not whab-confecience dictates, 
but’ what is right. Or, if \$re admit that they are- bound to do 
what conscience- dictates, we only admit this on the assumption 
that conscience is bound to be right in its decisions and prompt- 
ings. - The moral feeling, constituting—as was observed when 
explaining the nature of conscience (p. 283)—the spring of ac- 
fi on * is awakened and governed by the moral judgment. That 
judgment, we are free to admit, is not always correct, but then 
it ought to<be correct, in all cases, at least, in which sufficient 
«a®ans of knpwing the right and Throng are possessed; so that 
ignorance forms no excuse. This is attested hy common sensei 
Means of information should produce knowledge, and know¬ 
ledge proportioned to the amount of the means. God has 
formed man fop action, and he requires the exercise of all 
his powers—of his understanding^-so that objective informa¬ 
tion may become subjective knowledge; the light without, 
being transferred to the mind within. Scripture establishes 
the same conclusion. “For at many as have sinned without 
law (that is, a written revelation) “ shall also perish without 
law; and as many as have‘binned in the law” (that is, pos¬ 
sessing such revelation) “shall be judged by the law,” Rom, 
ii. 12. The principle here h evident, viz., that all men. 
Pagans, and Jews, and Christians, are bound to avail them¬ 
selves of the light (that is, objective light) they enjoy-; and 
are responsible in exact proportion to the degree of that light; 
for responsibility r„ests not ^ upon knowledge, but means of 
knowledge. Hence the apostle says, that they "who sin in 
the law"—that is, the la# they have, whether it be the Jewish 
or the Christian law,—“shall be judged by the law;” by the 
l»w. itself; (not. by the knowledge they have actually derived 
from it) the revelations of which, and not the amount of their 
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action, that is, congruous with the relations of the agent; yet it 
might not confer any virtuousness upon him, because it might 
be prompted by emotion, by self-interest, by regard to me 
opinions or wishes of others, and not by a sense of duty; and 
“ whatsoever cometh not out of a sense of duty,” says one of 
our best writers on this subject, “ hath no poral character in 
itself, and no moral approbation is due tp it.” The action 
would betoken the existence of much that is amiable in the 
performer, but it would not betoken the existence of mrtue; 
for “ while those actions which flow from taste, prove a man of 
taste, and those which flow from sensibility, mark the performer 
to be a man of sensibility—only those actions which he does 
under a sense of their moral obligation, and because he appre¬ 
hends them - to be moral, they are those, and those alone, which 
bespeak hijn to-be a man of virtue.”* 

" 'The light of this great principle renders it but too manifest 
, that mucji of what passes current among men as virtue, is such 
in appearance merely, and not in reality. The actions ap¬ 
plauded flow from sensibility, or they are prompted, it may 
‘be, by mercenary motives,; they t do not spring from a sensePof 
duty. The agent “does whp,t he inclines, - not what he ought, 
to do.” The action, objectively'considered, may be right, but, 
considered subjectively, it is wrong. Springing, at best, from 
mere emotion, it may, indeed, prove the agent, as Dr. Chalmers 
has well said, to be a Juan of sensibility, but not a man of virtue. 
It reflects honour upon the constitution of his mind, but none 
upon himself as a moral agent. 

An individual, possessed of lively constitutional tendencies to 
kindness and sympathy, might not only cheerfully relieve dis¬ 
tress when it came accidentally across his path, but he might go 
in quest of it: he might seek out the abodes of wretchedness; 
he might spend bis life in visiting the sick and the destitute, 
with a view to relieve them-yet, though, from the thoughtless 
and the indiscriminating' he would doubtless obtain the praise 
due to virtue, he might<,noi deserve it; since it is possible that 
not one of all these a<$s of mercy was prompted by a sense of 
duty. He may have sought the gratification of feeling merely 
•—the luxury of doing good. He may have aimed not “ to do 
what lm ought, but what he inclined.” 

* Tide Chalmers’s Works, Vol. Y., pp. 1§1, 281—2. 
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moral and religious emotions are less ecstatic than those of 
their more happily constituted brethren; while they fail, ami 
not unnaturally, to secure an equal measure of respect apl 
esteem with them. They should, however, remember tlfat 
every man has his proper gift of God—that exquisite constitu¬ 
tional sensibility is one of those gifts who^e want none can 
supply,—while decided and powerful moral principle is, in the 
use of proper* means, and with the blessing *of God, within the 
reach of every maiy To that let us all pre-eminently inspire, 
cultivating the moral sensitplitibs—all our susceptibilities of 
emotion—as far as they are capable of cultivation; but ^espe¬ 
cially desiring, and praying, and striving, to have all our 
powers of thought, and feeling, and acting, brought under the 
habitual influence of high-toned principle—under the dominion 
of reason and conscience, and of God. 

C <5t may be w$ll to fix the precise' way in which the expression 
“ to act udder the impulse of a sense of duty,” more than once 
employed* in fche preceding statements, is intended to be under- 
“ Stood. Let the reader observe,, then, that we use it in the 
sense of performing an actioii on account of its moral character, 
or because we consider it a right action: We separate the 
rightness of an action from the obligation to perform it. Many 
there are, we are well aware, who identify them,—who imagine 
that to conceive of an actioq §s right, and of ourselves as bound 
to perform it, are ooe and the same thing. “Obligation to 
action,” says Dr. Price, “and rightness of action, are plainly 
coincident and identical; so far so that we cannot form a notion 
of the one, without taking in the other. This may appear,” he 
adds, “ to any upon considering what difference he can point out 
between what is right or fit to be done, and what ought to be 
done.” On this point, however. Dr. Chalmers is, we think, a 
far more enlightened and trustworthy guide than Dr. Price. 
The latter is, in our view of the case, clearly in error. 'Obliga¬ 
tion to action, and rightness of action, so far from being iden¬ 
tical, are not always eve^j coincident. It might be right for me 
to relieve a beggar, but I am under no obligation (to him at 
least) to do it. The distinction between the two is obvious, and 
it is very important to mark it. The rightness of an action is 
its congruity with the relations of the agent. Obligation to the 
t action is* the power which law, enforced £>y penal sanctions, 
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(the law of the mind,) if I may 

we have the precepts of law in our natural and neceirv Mo 
menta of right and wrong, and the sanctions of law hf the' 
delightful feeling „f self-appf„bati„n which reward, the ri* 
HO ion,a„d in the dreadful filing of remote which punSt 
wrong action. We are again under social law. Society 

STJS "T a honour „!»„ the virtuous man, a^d covers 
contempt and detestation- the vicious man. And these 
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tbas^wiir t l! e COnt ! m P tuous ^ks and the appalling execra- 
ons with which society assails him, bind to the avoidance of 
deeds visited by so dreadful a penalty. °* 

Thus, if the constitution of the’ rrynd, jmd the structure and 
tendencies of society, were what they now are, there would 'be 
o rectitude in actions, and obligation to action, were we 
subject to no other law at all.. But, ifi addition to constitutional 
nd social law, we are placed untie? statute law, by God’s 
gracious gift to us of the Bible, which,* while it fully unfolds 
f is nght, creates obligations to the doing of it, of the 
Jghestand most stringent kind. “ Do this,” it virtually says, 
and thou shalt he saved; do it not, and thou sha# be con- 
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The perfection of that rule of duty winch the Bible promul¬ 
gates, ahd the sanctions by which conformity to that rule are 
enforced, result from the position and the character of the eve/-' 
blessed God. The relation subsisting between God and man 
renders it a right thing for the former to command, and the 
latter to obey ; so that obligation to a certaiiymode of conduct 
directly and necessarily results from the righteous authority of 
the Creator; Vhile the specific mode of conduct to which we 
are obliged, results %om the character of the Creator. Hi* will, 
governed by his character, “ being on the side of virtue in all 
its extent, eveiy action in itself right was translated, the 
shape of a distinct requisition, into his lawand thus the law 
is holy, just, and good, because God himself is so. “ One can 
conceive it otherwise,” says Dr. Chalmers. “The Supreme 
power of the universe might, for aught we know, have been 
fch% enemy of njoral goodness; and instituted another regimen 
than that^ of virtue. He might have promulgated rewards for 
cruelty, and deceit,-and violence; and denounced penalties on 
temperance, and humanity, and justice. He might have given 
ns the veiy nature that we now possess; and painfully thwarted 
all our estimation of the hatefulness of vice, and the excellence 
and worth of virtue, by the issuing of enactments in favour of 
the one, and imposing prohibitions and threats upon the other. 
He might have emitted a la*v. of revelation, that was in painful 
and puzzling discordancy with the law of the heart; and so 
broken up the alliance between the moral rightness of actions, 
and the legal obligation there is upon us to perform them. All 
this may be imagined; and it is useful often to figure what is 
opposite to truth, that we might better understand both the 
import and the effect of the truth itself.” 

The mistake of those “ theblogical moralists ” who maintain 
that virtue, or, rather, rectitude—as it should be called—is 
founded in the command of God, (a sentiment derogatory to 
the Deity, though taught; we believe, with the intention of 
doing honour to him,) i« .partially,• at any rate, the result of 
identifying the reetitud* of an action with the obligation to per- 
form it. The Divine command'is, indeed, the source of obliga¬ 
tion if not the exclusive, yet the paramount source; but it 
m not, as.we have seen, the source or foundation of rectitude. 
Rectitude is the source of the command ; the command is not 
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Now, if it be essential to subjective virtue, that an action be 

. ° ne because is right, how are we to reconcile with this the 

important theological doctrine that* whatever we do should be 

done Because God lias commanded it ? How, it may be asked 

can the two statements—the one which affirms that the Divine 

command, and the other, that its <*wg rectitude, should prompt 
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opinion was a just one. If the command of God made an 

ac ion right, then, indeed, to perform an action because it is 
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right, and because it is commanded, would be the same thing. 
But, since the command of God merely makes us know that 
an action is light, they are not the same but different thing! 
And then the question has been pressed, Ought we not to tfe 
invariably influenced by that which makes the action right, 
and not by that which merely makes us kno\p that it is right ? 
—by its own rectitude, in short, and not by the Divine com¬ 
mand ? The ‘proper answer is the one suggested and ably 
illustrated by Dr. Chalmers, viz., That it is right to obey God ; 
so that in doing what God commands, and because he oommands 
it, we are, in fact, doing what is right, and because it is right. 
The reader is especially requested to mark the following state¬ 
ments of this pre-eminent Christian moralist. “ When He who 
has the right of command lays upon us a commandment, there 
is (not merely 911 obligation to obey, always correlative to a 
to command, but) “ a rightness in our obedience.” And 
again, Without disparagement to the Supreme Being, we have 
affirmed, that jt is not his law which constitutes virtue; but 
far higher homage both to him and to his law, that it is the 
Hri,which derives all its authority and its being, ffom a virtu# 
of anterior residence in the character of the Divinity.” It may 
have served to complicate our notions upon this subject, that 
there is a real, independent rightness in our obedience to God. 
We believe it to have been the urgent feeling of this, which led 
to what has been called the tenet of the theological moralists ; 
and which still, in some instances, animates their vindication of 
it. “ What,” say these theological moralists, “ more obviously 
incumbent than for the creature to give himself up in absolute 
and entire dedication to the will of the Creator—than for him 
who receives every breath, and every faculty, and every enjoy¬ 
ment, to consecrate them all to the service of their owner—than 
for the thing that is made to be the servant of Him who made 
it, and to devote all the hours of a grateful existence to Him by 
whose sustaining energy it is, that we have a part and a con¬ 
tinuance in the land of livjq^men f .There is no plea of justice 
or gratitude that can be urged against us by our fellows in 
society, to which any moral sense'that is in us will more vividly 
respond, than to this plea for our subjection and our loyalty on 
the part of God. To this, the Doctor replies, stating what is 
most obviously true, though most unaccountably overlooked bv 
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lo do what He commands, and because-He Commands it is a 
debt due to the Creator, and, therefore, of necessity the gover¬ 
nor, of us all; so that, if our deeds qf justice and of charity 
are not done because God enjoins justice and charity, if it could 
even be said that we exhaust our duty to man, our higher duty 
to God would be left undischarged. The essential rightnes^ 
that there is m justice and‘charity should lead to the practice , 
of both; and the essential rightness that there is in obeying 
God should lead to it, for God has commanded both True 
virtue will practically respect all rectitude, so that since every 
action commanded by God acquires additional rightness W His 
command, this rightness must influence the doing of the action 
or the agent must be greatly defeat in virtue, if not destitute 
ox it altogether. • 

The following statements on this important practical point 
are eminently worthy of the reader’s fixed attention. “ When 
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He, (that is, God,) “ bids us do what before was felt on our 
part to Be an act of virtue, he only attaches one obligation more 
to the performance of it. It did not for the first time become' 
virtuous at the moment he embarked his authorityin its favour) 
but he may be said to have rendered it more an act of virtue 
than, before. He superadded upon it one righfness to another, 
which is by no means a singularity in the affairs of human con’ 
duct. When God interposes with the expression of his will 
on the side of a morality, there is then added to the cail of 
morality, the call of godliness. It is just the same when a 
benefactor tells of the>*wretchedness into which he has fa^en, 
and implores our sympathy. There is then added to the call 
of humanity, the call of gratitude.”* 

The relation, (that is, of God to us,) “ and its consequent 
obligation, involve, comprehend, and transcend every other. 
Jlenfse it places obligation to man upon a new foundation. For, 
if we be, oui-selves, thus under illimitable obligations to God,' 
and if, by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the crea^ 
*tiofi, he is the protector, ruler, and proprietor of all, we are 
undhr obligations to obey him in everything. And as every* 
other being is also his creature, we are bound to treat'that 
creature a^its proprietor shall dirqut. Hence we are bound to 
perform the obligation under which we stand to his creatures, 
not merely on account of ouv relation to them, but also on 
account of the relations in which we and they stand to 
God.”f 

The preceding statements account for the particular manner 
in which relative and social duties, and, in fact, all duties, are 
, enf °rced in the sacred Scripturea Children are commanded to 
obey their parents in the Lord; parents to bring up their child¬ 
ren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; servants to 
obey their masters in singleness of heart, as unto Christ; and 
mastejs to be just and kind unto their servants, as luivvhg an 
eye to their Master in heaven; while the inspired writer adds, 

“ and whatsoever ye do, do f it beartily.as unto the Lord, and not 
unto men.” Thus our obligations to men are to be discharged 
from regard to the authonty of God; and this, not because it is 
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and parents, and loyal citizens, not merely because the temporal 

tlations they sustain reqmre # them to be such, but because God 

commands them to be such * 6 bedience to Him is as congruous 

with the relation of a creature to God, as love is with that of a 

child to his parent. And as God is the first and greatest being 

Sa f S P r ' Wardlaw ’ (Christian Ethics, pp. 239, 240, fourth edition,) 
™ } ; C d f “ wh'ch we owe to our fellow-creatjires, but integrant parts of his 
(God s) law ? It is as his precepts that they must be fulfilled ; so that, if they are 
du!y (Tone, they must be done from regard to his authority. It is on this account 
that there can be no morality without religi 3 n : because every moral duty'resolves 
itself mto a dictate of Divine authority, and it is only from regard to that authority, 
that it can be duly performed." • . • 

I would rather have said, “there must be regard to Divine authority, in order 
0 its being duly performed.” We are’ bound to men to perform social duties : we 
are bound to God also to do this. In order to the existence of true virtue, regard 
must be had to the claims of both. The phraseology of Dr. Wardlaw may, per- 

• apS ’ . COnceive< k* somo to mean that, in his view, regard to the claims of God * 
is sufficient. • 
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in the universe, obedience to Him is the first of duties—a duty 
paramount to all others, and which—if obligation to creatures 
and to God could ever come into conflict—must be discharged 
even if it involve the sacrifice of all others. Yet this paramount' 
duty they have utterly neglected, and they are, consequently, 
guilty of the* highest species of immorality. Whftt though they 
should have met the claims of men upon them, they have not 
even thought of; far less exhausted, the claims of God upon 
them. Godliness is an essential part of morality; it is the 
highest branch of morality; so -thaf to be destitute of godli¬ 
ness, and to be destitute of morality, are convertible terms *A 
person might fulfil the claims of his country, the claims of 
his friends, the claims of his neighbours, upon him, but if 
he did not fulfil the claims of his family upon him, he must 
be an immoraj man. On the same principles, a person might 
fqlfiUU the claims of all men upon him, yet, if he practically 
forget the claims of God upon him, in nQ way can he be 
designated, with consistency and truth, but as an immoral 
ftnd*a bad man. 
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note a, p. 29 . 

db. welsh's life of db. bbowx * 

door for prejudices, that at most they can be considered only as m^lms 
of Jogicai prudence which fortify the watchfulness of the individu “e 
fatal objection to phrenology seems to me to be, that what is new in it or 

SSm^X 10 “ 

urltTf **“ grati<1 , cation of extractin g the followingjiccount of ftis 
great and good man-with whom a somewhat extended Wrespondence 

* l % e , d t0 rend f familiar from_the F«ee Church Magazine. * * 

The removal of this distinguished and most estimable man has difrased 
a very sincere and unaffected sorrow throughout the community ; and the 
Church in particular, which heaved and adorped, is bowed down to the 
dust, under a sense of her irreparable loss. The %h station which he 
occupied at the time of the Disruption, and his meek-and dignified deport- 
ment at that memorable crisis/freed M it was from the least appearance of 
pride or human passion, invested him latterly with a peculiar and almost 
sacred interest. The wisdom, humdity, and calm fortitude which he dis¬ 
played m the presence of the opponents of the Church's claims, and the 
simple but sublime devotions with which, on opening the proceedings at 
Canonmills, he elevated and composed the minds of the vast assemblage, 
met in sorrow and amazement, endeared him to many who, from his ex¬ 
treme unobtrusiveness, had not previously been acquainted with his great 
merits. But his fame rests on a broader and securer basis than that which 
is founded on accidental circumstances and individual acts. His services, 
as a benefactor of his church and country, have been too numerous and 
important not to be long and gratefully remembered.” “In private life, 
Dr. Welsh was one of the mast interesting and delightful companions.’ 
His affections were warm, and his flieffdships lasting. He had an in- 
exhaustible store of information and amjcdote; and, though he never 
indulged in boisterous mirth, there ran through his conversation a vein of 
subdued and chastened cheerfulness, which rendered it enlivening, as it 
was always edifying. His friends could not leave his company without 
feeling that they had been made wiser and happier in his presence.,” 
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NOTE B, p. 33. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

‘‘ Dr - tells U8 > tbat consciousness is the immediate knowledge which■ 
we have of our present thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of all the 
present operations of our minds. But, not content with this most in- 
aubitable statement, he everywhere represents oonscioutoess as a distinct 
principle, as much so, indeed, as sensation or association. But this is 
certainly a most miotaken representation. The knowledge which the mind 
has of its present operations, is obviously included in the operations them- 
selves, and implies no distihct principle whatever. How is it possible,L 
example,ibr the mind to feel an excruciating pain, without knowing that it 
feels it ,• to remember a past event, without knowing that it remembers \t ■ 
or to experience an affection, without knowing that it experiences it P The 
very nature of pain, of remembrance, of affection, and of all other present 
mental operations, impl.es their being known. Their existence, and our 
knowledge of their existence, are not two different things, but one and 
riie same thing viewed under two different aspects.*’—Vide Ballantyne’s 
iyxansftiation, pp. 6, 7. J 

" Having a sensation, and having a feeling, are not two things. The 
serfsation is one; but I may call it a sensation, or a feeling, or a pain, as I 
please. Now when, having the sensation, I, say I feel the sensation, I only 
use a,tautological expression;‘the sensation is not one thing, the feeling 
another; the sensafcon is the feeling. .When, instead of the word feei ng 
I use the word conscious, I do exactly the same thing. I merely use a 
tautological expression. To say I feel a sensation, is merely to say I feel 
a feehng; which ,s an impropriety of speech. And to say I am conscious 
of a feehng, ,s merely to say that ^ fee 1 ip. 1 To have a feeling is to be 
conscipus; and to be conscious is to have a feeling. To be conscious of 
the prick of the pin is merely 1 to have 1 the sensation. And, though I have 
these various modes of naming my sessation, by saying, I feel the prick 
of a pin, I feel the pam of a prick, I have the sensation of a prick, I have 
the feeling of a prick, I am conscious of the feeling; the thing named in 

‘ I f I? 7 * 18 ° ne and the 8ame *”—Mill’s Analysis of the Human 

Mmd, pp. 170,171. 

“ Consciousness is a word employed to designate all our mental states, to 
whatever division they belong. Our consciousness, therefore, is composed 
of thd whole number of our mental states.”-Spalding*8 Philosophy of 
Christian Morals, p. 429. 


w 

NOTE 1b, p. 35.' 

“ Those philosophers, therefore, who have spoken of consciousness as a 
eeling, distmct from all other feelings, committed a mistake, and one, the 
‘ ev “ consequences of which have been most important; for, by combining 
a chimerical ingredient with the elements of thought, tkey involved their 
inquiries m confusion and mystery, from the very commencement 
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only have names toZ^lh 

aUo a name applicable equally to all those classes. This purpose iTaZ^ 

if we are* JT COn8C10US * md tlle abstra <* of it, consciousness. Thus 

of a Z “ 7 I* 7 ^ent,-that is, have any of the feelings whatsoeve^ 
a living creature,—the word conscious is applicable to the feeler and 

undpr 0 ^^ ?? fCeling; that 58 *<> - J. ^ words „e generiS IrTs 
der which all the names of the subordinate classes of the feelings of a 
sentient creature are included. When I smel a rose, I am conscious 
whon I have the idea of a fire, I am conscious; When I remember I am 
coiftcious; when I reason, and when I believe, I am conscious but 
Ltriv ’ an l bei “ g conscious of belief, are not two things, they are the 

ahTof tt, mg * ^ thl i T thiDg 1 Ca “ Dame ’ at one time without the 
aid of the generical mark, while at another time it Juits me to employ the 

genencal mark. -rMill s Analysis, pp. 171,172. " 


NOTE D, p. 38. 

Bishop Butler seems to have made a somewhat similar*'threefold efts 

. exercise V^ ^ ^ ca P acitia8 > ^ their actual* 
- erci8 ®‘ faculties, or capacities of minfi, are, indeed, in the nomencla- 

to Went f 6 «'r h ° P ’ " llVmg l° WmrB ; i and he a PP ear8 > occasionally af least, 
to identify living powers,” with living agents, that is, with the beings 

who possess these powers. « Wo, that is,” he says, “ our living powers ” 
-in Prosecuting the discussion th»t we cannot argue from the reason of the 
thing, that death is the dcsthiption o/Jiving agents,-” We are greatly in 
the dark upon what the exercise of our living powers depends,” and “ wholly 
ignorant what the powers themselves depend upon;—the powers them¬ 
selves, he adds, “as distinguished not only from their actual exercise 
but also from the present capacity of exercising them; and as opposed to 
their destruction; for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us, not only that 
ese powers exist when they are not exercised, as the passive power of 
motion does in inanimate matter, but shows also that they exist when 
there is no present capacity of exescising them ; or that the capacities of 
exercising them for the present, as well ws the actual exercise of them, may 
be sq^p^ded, and yet the powers themselves re&ain wholly undestrot-ed ” 
—Analogy, pp. 19, 20. Ed. 1809. 


’note fe; 44. 

'• What (it was inquired) is that which if really done by the mind, when 
it forms individuals into classes, separates such and such things from others, 
and regards them, under a certain idea of unity, as something by them¬ 
selves P Why is the segregation thought of P And for what end is it madeP 
•these questions all received answers; but it was many ages before they 
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Sl'SlT an r r a P?- r0aclUng the truth: and “ only necessary to 
IS w • T g8 *5 Plat0 > and of ■Aristotle, and of philosophers, 
^ vei7 few exceptions, from theirs to the present time, to see that a 

“ nde ^ andlfl .S of the na ture of general terms is that which chiefly 
perplexed them m their inquiries and invoked them in a confusion which' 
a * 80 long 88 ti* ose to™* were unexplained. 

, “ The P 1-0 ® 688 in forming those, classes was said to ha this: The mind 
ieaves out of its view this, and that, and the other thbg, in which indi- 
viduds differ from one another; and, retaining only tyose in whirh they 
aU agree, it forms theminto a class. But what is this'forming of a class P 

-iTT 1 f0m i a material aggregate : when IcoKect 
_ ^ ’ . n * ^ udd a house; whpn I r even raise a heap of stones • I 

move the things, whatever they may be, and place them, either regularly 
or irregularly, m a mass together. But when I form a class, I performno 
operation of this sort; I touch not, no, do I in any way whatsoever act 
upon, the individuals which I class. The proceeding is all mental. Form¬ 
ing a class of individuals, is a mode of regarding them.”—Mill, p. 187. 


NOTE F, p. 62. 

, ‘‘ T hat n i’“ cle8 have tli e power of acute sensation, we know, by what 
happens when the? are diseased, when thev suffer any external injury, or 
even when, the integuments being removed, they can be touched, though 
evens* gently. —Mill, p. 31. . s 

“ If we had not (firect proof, analogy would lead us to conclude, that no 
change could'take place, jp parts of so q^ich sensibility as the muscles, 
without a change of feeling; in particular, that a distinguishable feeling 
must attend every contraction and relaxation. We have proof that there 
is such a feeling, because intimatiori Is conveyed to the mind that the re¬ 
laxation or contraction is made. I will to move my arm; and though I 
observe the motion by none of my senses, I know that the motion is made. 
Ihe feeling that attends the motion has existed. Yet, so complete is my 
habit of attending only to the motion, and not to the feeling, that no atten¬ 
tion can make me distinctly sensible that I have it. Nay, there are some 
• muscles of the body in constant and vehement action, as the heart; of the 
feelings attendant upon the action of which we seem to have no cognizance 
at all. That this is no. argument against the existence of those feelings 
will he made apparent by the subsequent explanation of other phenomena’ 
m which the existence of certain feelings, and an acquired incapacity of 
attending to them, are out of dispute.”— Mill, p . 33 


NOTE G, p. 68. 

It has frequently struck me, that the indisposition of some men to allow 
that animals in general possess mind, or an immaterial principle, is a pre- 
‘ Jud ‘ Ce Ve 7 eaail y accounted for. Were we acquainted with one kind of 
matter .only, we should, perhaps, fancy it impossible tfiat other kinds of 
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matter could exist. In all case. . 

must be, and that there can be nothing else^LDti 1 ”* 81116 ^ l8 ' 

••tions; we could not, therefore have been’° M ^"^emo- 

‘•r 1 - 1 , 1 "P'"> of »i»d-lho»gh inferior-in lin’d (^-^1 
as tEe mind of manP All matter is not gold. There are s tnn« a n 

r a tIaCfma“ d S ^ f mU f he ™ not be the c % of mind, Is'weTl 

as Unit of matter P Soaring above this earth we find the Divine mind-the 
angelic mind. Now if in different parts of the universe there are different 
kinds of mind, why should not a similar diversity exist in the same part ? 


NQTE H, p. 108. . , 

o “ B “* 38 t0 .y. hat is “® ant h y o^rous particles we are still in igno»nc% 
Something neither visible nor tangible, is conveyed through* the air, to the ‘ 
olfactory nerves ; but of this something we know no more th« that it is the 
antecedent of that nervous change, or variety of consciousness, which we. 
•denote by the word smell. Still further: tfhen we say that the odorous 
partules of which we are thus ignorant, reach the nerves which constitute 
e organ of smell, we attach hardly .any meaning to the word reach. We 
know not whether the particles i«.question produce their effect by contact 
or without contact. As the nerves in every part of the body are covered, 
we know not how any external, particles can reach tfiem. We know not 
whether such particles operate upon the nerves by their own, or by any 
other influence ; the galvanic, for example, or electrical influence. ‘ 

“ These observations, with regard.to the organ of smell, and the object 
of smell, are of importance ; chiefly, as they show us how imperfect our 
knowledge still is of all that is merely corporeal in sensation, and enable 
us to fix our attention more exclusively upon that which alone is material 
to our subsequent inquiries—that point of consciousness which we de¬ 
nominate the sensation of smell,—t^e mere feeling, detached from every¬ 
thing else.”—Mill, pp. 6, 7. 


NOTE I, P< 138. 

It is argued in the text that if the fact, that not a point merely, but an 
expanse, of the organ of sight is acfefl»upon when vision is produced, 
be valid to prove perception of extension bf the sense of sight; the same 
act, with regard to the remaining senses, must prove that we have percep¬ 
tion of extension by the ear,, nose, &c., as well as by the eye. It seems to 
e a necessary alternative, either that in all cases, where expanded surface 
(of the organ, that is) is acted upon, there must arise the nation of exteu- 

2 F 
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sion, or in no case. Mr. Ballantyne frankly admits this. “Dr. Brown,” 
he says, “ takes the alternative that none of our senses afford ideas of ex¬ 
tension ; while X cannot but reekon it more philosophical, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to take the other alternative—that they all affoj'd 
such ideas.”—Vide Examination of the Human Mind, p. 46. “ Upon the 
whole," he adds at the close of the discussion, “ I imagine, we may safely 
conclude, that the whole correspondence holds universilly, or, that in every 
case an impression on a sensitive part of the body—and almost every part 
of the body is sensitive—is accompanied with a sedation and an idea of 
a portion of extension corresponding to the extent of the impression by 
which the sensation is Ixcited” (p. 51) that is, in other words, that we 
have yards and inches of smells and sounds ! 


NOTE K, p. 155. 

“This power acquired by ideas to suggest one another,” says Mr. Bal" 
lantyne, “ is uSually'styled the association of ideas. It is so styled because 
Cth^'suggestiijg idias do not remain alone, but have acquired power tb 
associate or .suggest others along with them. In all cases of association, 
the influencdof the suggesting ideas, it must be observed, is acquired, and 
not? possessed as an original property. ”, This is, it will be observed, at 
variance with the doctrine of the -text, and, as I still believe, with fact. 
Denying, as Mr* B. does, that' thei relations which subsist among ideas 
bind them together, and#o give them the pow r er of suggesting one another, 
he is compelled to show how they gain’fae power. He seems to resolve it 
into precedence. 'A gains the power of suggesting B, by preceding it. 
This seems to me to be contradictory to tjie'cases referred to, pp. 154,155, 
to ’lyhieh the reader may refer. 

“ It has been objected,” Udds Mr. B., “ to the expression ‘ association of 
ideas,’ that our affections and passeons, and mental operations of every 
kind, are frequently associated with one another, and that if all these are 
to be called ideas, the term must be understood in a very extensive sense. 
But this, I imagine, is no objection. The term idea, in reality, applies to 
every kind of mental operation. When we feel an emotion, for example, 
we have uniformly some idea or conception of the feeling; but the idea, in 
such a case, is not one thing, and* the feeling another. Both are manifestly 
one‘and the same thing, viewed merely in different lights; and the same 
may be said of every mental operation without exception. At the time w e 
experience the operation we havt) uniformly an idea of it; but the idea and 
the operation are not different things, but the same thing viewed under 
different aspects.”—Pp. 77, 7§.* 

No man, who had read m%re upon, mental science than Mr. B., would 
have ventured to say, that the “ term idea applies to every mental opera¬ 
tion, that an emotion is an idea. The term has now a limited and well- 
defined sense; so that Mr. Stewart himself admits that, to justify the 

phrase “association of ideas,” the word idea must be understood in a 
* 
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more comprehensive sense than the custom of the nresent ™ 
to attach to it The limited reading of Mr. B. has given to his torTmore 

aUoXtC o“ i Skt"™ “ V ° P,> " C “ ,d ’ '"‘ ile “ ' iU *““>■ 


NOTE L, p. 167. 

The consequences which would result from the want of the “original 
36sf ” referre ^ t0 in th ® teXt ’ “ re WeU 8fcated fc y*Mr. Spalding,’ pp. 

“ Entirely ignorant of the relation of cause and effect, he could not adopt 
means to accomplish those objects and ends, the pursuit of which tends so 
much to diversify his existence and augment the general amount of his 
happiness ; because, in the general disarrangement which so great a change 
in the order of nature must produce, the adaptation of means to ends would 
cease to exist, or at least would become of so equivocal a character, as to 
destroy all hopes of success in the prosecution of his plan. The conse¬ 
quences of this would be precisely similar to that w;Wh Would have taken 
place had lie been divested of emotion. A general indifference woullfseiv. 
all ranks and conditions of society; and instead of man biting that enter¬ 
prising being who has subdued the elements, changed.tke 'face of nature, 
and turned the most stubborn and unyielding materials into instruments of 
liis happiness, he would become, lilfe’one of those very pieces of matter 
ovet which he has triumphed? the sport of every aecident to which- ho 
might be exposed.” 


NOTE p. 173. 

Mr. Ballantyne resolves attention into volition, or the voluntary principle 
exerting itself in a certain manner. “ It seems to be directly or indirectly 
admitted,” he says, “ by every one* that attention is merely the power of 
detaining ideas in the mind.” Both lived and Kaimes plainly regard atten- 
tion as the pow er of the mind to detain its ideas.” This is, the reader will 
observe, a definition, not of an act, but of the faculty or power of atten-. 
tion ; yet it exhibits their views of the act itself. If th efaculty of attention 
be the power of detaining an idea, t»c act of attention must be the detention* 
of that idea. “Attention, therefore,”*adds Mr. Ballantyne, “is included 
in volition: or rather, perhaps, I should say, both attention and volition 
are merely the voluntary principle of the mind regarded under different 
aspects, attention being this principle, when regarded simply as the power 
of detaining ideas ; and volition, when, kt is regarded as the power of de¬ 
taining ideas with a view to something" jj 172. According to this state¬ 
ment, when I detain the argument of an‘opponent, I perform the act of 
attention ; when I detain the same argument for the purpose of answering 
it, I perform the act of determination, or volition. I cannot think such, 
trifling demands attention. Mr. Ballantvne trifles thus further: “Ifno" 

2 f 2 
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counteracting cause interfere, we must be able to detain an idea in the 
mind as long as our attention is direoted to it“ so that the time of 
detention, in the absence of all counteracting causes, must be the same with 
the time that the faculty of attention is exerted that is, since the deten¬ 
tion of an idea is attention, we must be able to detain an idea as long as 
we detain it; and the time of its detention must be the same with the time 
that the faculty of detention is exerted. The whole <£ these statements 
of Mr. Ballantyne go to show that, while he thus identified the detention 
of an idea, and attention, he found it scarcely possiblqito repress She con¬ 
viction of their diversity. 


NOTE N, p. 178. 

“ The philosophers who erected consciousness into what they called a 
power of the mind, have bestowed the same rank upon conception. 

“ When we have a sensation, we are not said, in the ordinary use of the 
word, to conceive. If burned with the candle, I do not say, ‘ I conceive 
the painI do tot say, if I smell putrescence, that ‘ I conceive the stench.’ 

, J4 even seems to be not without a sort of impropriety, if the term is ever 
applied to mark a simple idea. We should not, in ordinary language, say, 

‘ I* conceive red,’ ‘J conceive green ;’ we say, however, ‘I conceive a horse,’ 

I conceive a tree,’ ‘ I conceive a ship;’ w*e say, also, ‘ I conceive an argu¬ 
ment*’ ‘ I conceive a plan.’ In these examples, which may be taken as a, 
sufficient specimen.of the manner in which the term conception is used, we 
see that it is applied exclusively to cases of the secondary feelings ; to the 
idea, not the sensation ; and to the case of compound, not of single, ideas. 
With this use the etymc^igy of the word very accurately corresponds ; I 
conceive, that is, I take together, a horse j f that is, the several ideas, com- 
bined_ under the name horse, and constituting a compound idea. The 
term conception, we have sefcn, applies not only to those combinations of 
ideas which we call the ideas of external objects, but to those combinations 
which the mind makes for its own purposes. 

“ It thus appears, that the word conception is a general name, like con¬ 
sciousness, but less comprehensive. We call ourselves conscious, when 
ive have any sensation, or any idea. We say that we conceive, only when 
we have some complex idea.”—Mill, pp. 171, 172. 


NOTE O, p. 201. 

“ They who affirmed the existence of general ideas were called lie abuts; 
they who denied their existence,‘Nominalists. There can bo no doubt, 
that, of the two, the Nominalists approached, by far, the nearest to the 
truth; and their speculations tended strongly to remove from mental 
science confusion in which the total misapprehension of abstract terms 
had invotml it. But the clergy brought religion into the quarrel, and, as 
usual, on the*wrong side. Eealism was preached as'the doctrine which 
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alone was consistent with orthodoxy , the Nominalists were hunted down • 
and persecution well knowing her object, clung to the books as well as the 
men; so that the books of the Nominalists, though the art of printing 
tended strongly to preserve them, were suppressed and destroyed, to such 
a degree, that it is now exceedingly difficult to collect them, and not easv 
to obtain copies, even of the most remarkable. 

“ The opinion, that the particulars in which the individuals of a class 
agree were distinct objects of the mind, soon made them distinct existences; 
they w9re the esse-.ce of things ; the eternal exemplars.according to which 
individual things were made ; they were called universal, and regarded as 
alone the objects of the intellect. They were invariable, always the same • 
individuals, not the objects of intellect, but only the low objects of sense,’ 
w*e in perpetual flux, and never, for any considerable period, the same; 
universal alone had unity, they alone were the subjects of science; indi¬ 
viduals were innumerable, every one different from another, and cognoscible 
only by the lower, the sensitive part of our nature!”—Mill, pp. 190, 191. 


NOTE P, p. 204 

“ I formerly explained,” says Mr. Stewart, “ in what manner the wotds, 
which, in the infancy of language, were proper names, became gradually 
appellatives; in consequence of whishextefision of their signification, they 
woiid express, when applied t« individuals, those qualities only whlffli. arc 
common to the whole genus.”—Vol. I., p. 171. That is, in other words, 
when a proper name had becortie an appellative, it would denote common 
properties. In its original state, it denoted all the properties of the indi¬ 
vidual of which it formed tfipname^ but, in its appellative state, having 
ceased to be a proper name, it could denote, even when applied to the same 
individual, those properties only which he possessed in common with others. 
It altered its meaning by its change from one state to the other; but in its 
appellative state it really has a meaning, as well as in its original state. 
How, then, can it be said that we have no general ideas P Is not the con¬ 
ception of the common properties which, as Mr. Stewart says, the appella¬ 
tive term denotes, the general idea P Yet Mr. Stewart says, p. 170, “ The* 
objects of our attention, in all our general speculations, are not ideas, but 
words.” Does he mean by “ objects of attention,” the things we think oT 
speculate about P If such be the case, the statement is an unfounded one. 


NOTE 221. 

“ The two cases of consciousness, classi&ation and abstraction, have noi 
generally, been well distinguished. 

• “■ A J co J ordin S t0 the com mon accounts of classification, abstraction was 
included in it. ^hen it is said that, in order to classify, we leave out of 
view all the circumstances in which individuals differ, and to tain n,4 
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in which they agree, this separating one portion of what is contained in a 
complex idea, and mating it an object of consideration by itself, is the 
process which is named abstraction ; at least, a main part of that process.” 
—Mill, p. 214. 


NOTE E, p. 224. 

The doctrine contained in the text, that some intellectual state of mind 
is the proximate cause of ^motion, is illustrated w ith great beauty by, I)r. 
Chalmers, in the fifth volume of his worksj chapter the third. It is, more¬ 
over, the doctrine asserted by most writers on mental science. In oppo¬ 
sition to it, however, a most whimsical theory has been broached by Mr. 
Ballantyne, of which the following is an abstract. 

The mind exerts an, influence upon the interior, as well as the exterior, 
of the body, particularly, as he expresses it, upon the interior of the breast. 
It produces some movement or agitation there; and '‘the feelings resulting 
from the mind'i'producing, this movement*' are emotions. He seems, at 
• tcme^to coincide with Dr. Cogan—that is, to represent the bodily agitation 
as^being the emotion. I presume, however, he does not mean to teach 
this,'but that emotion is the mental feeling produced by the bodily agita¬ 
tion. “ Ihus, he says, “ the emotion of joy is the feeling result ing from 
the mind’s producing an agitation in the breast.”— P. 37 G. 

Now, supposing Khe alleged fa"ct Werer conceded—though I am by no 
means sure that it is a fact—that in’ every case of emotion there is this 
bodily agitation, the doctfine affirmed by Mr. Ballantyne is embarrassed 
by formidable difficulties. • For, in the first place, representing the body 
as essential to emotion, as it is to jgnsatioa, it virtually denies the possi- 
bility.of emotion to purely spiritual beings. How can there be “ joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” if angels have no breasts, to adopt 
the phraseology bf this writer, and stf’ean experience no agitation there ? 
How can the great and holy God, who is a spirit, which has not flesh and 
bones, love the world? Love is an emotion ; so that, if emotions are the 
result of bodily agitation, the Deity must be as incapable of emotions as 
He confessedly is of sensations. But in the second place, the theory fails 
jto explain how the mind comes to exert this supposed influence upon the 
interior of the breast. The imagined operation is somewhat complex. 
First, the mind agitates the breast, or acts upon the body; then tlmbody, 
or this agitation of the breast, reacts upon the mind, and the resulting 
mental state is the emotion. Th6 action of the mind upon the body, and 
the reaction of the body on the^ mifid, may he admitted to be explained; 
but how the mind comes to pijjt forth its admitted power over the body is 
left unexplained. If the perception of a dangerous object produce the 
emotion of fear—as the common doctrine on the subject affirms—then 
the fear may produce bodily agitation. But if the object produce percep¬ 
tion merely—not fear—why should the perception of a*lion affect the body 
any more than the perception of a lamb P 
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NOTE S, p. 252. 

The following passage from Mr. Alison’s work on Taste, in which he 
briefly sums up the doctrine taught by the previous part of his book will 
be interesting to the reader. “ The illustrations that have been offered in 
the course of this essay upon the origin of the sublimity and beauty of 
some of the princi^l qualities of matter, seem to afford sufficient evidence 
for the following conclusions :— 

“ I. That each ofitliese qualities is either from nature from experience, 
or from accident, the sign of some quality” (that is mental) “ capable of 
producing emotion, or the exercise of some morftl affection. And, 

“II. That, when these associations are dissolved, or, in other words, 
whifti the material qualities cease to be significant of the associated” 
(mental) “ qualities, they cease also to produce the emotions either of 
Sublimity or Beauty.”* 

“ If these conclusions are admitted, it appears necessarily to follow, that 
the beauty and sublimity of such objects is to be ascribed not to the ma¬ 
terial qualities themselves, but fo the qualities they signify ; and, of con¬ 
sequence, that the qualities of matter are not to be considered Buhlqpe or 
beautiful of themselves, but as being the signs or expression of sucV 
qualities as, by the constitution of our nature, are fitted t& produce 
pleasing or interesting emotion^’ ’ 

• “Matter is not beautiful in itself, but‘derives its beauty from the 
expression of mind.”— Yol. II., # pp.,415—417. 


NOTE J k p. 261. 

This is also the opinion of the late Mr. Spalling. me mind is #o con¬ 
stituted,” he states, “ that it cannot but refer its emotions, as well as sen¬ 
sations, to a cause. Now actions, as well as objects, awalren emotions. On 
contemplating the conduct of others, we experience emo'dons of moral 
approbation” (is it right to call it moral approbation, when, on this hypo¬ 
thesis, the notion of morality has itself not arisen?) “or disapprobation.. 
When the action awakens the former emotion we call it right; when the 
latter, we call it wrong ; and referring the emotions to their causes,, we calLw 
the one vice, and the other virtue.” Mr. Sphlding seeks to illustrate this 
by a*reference to the manner in which certaih ideas arise out of* other 
emotions. “ An object, for instance, ^awakens the emotion of fear or 
ludicrousness; we say, and on ^his account, that it is a frightful or ludicrous 
object. An action, in like manner, atfakens the emotion of approbation or 
disapprobation; we say, accordingly,—without having any other reasoif 
for the statement,—that it is right or wrong." Now, if Mr. Spalding’s 
language had been, “We say, on this account, that it is approvable or 


* Vide p. 255 of this volume, last paragraph. 
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dtsapprovable, his statement would hare been indisputable. An object 
comes to be considered ludicrous, by awakening the emotion of ludicrous- 
nest. An action may, in like manner, come to be considered approvable, 
y awakening the emotion of approbation ; and this emotion may be neces- 
Banly referred to a cause. But there are, on this point, two errors into' 
which Mr. Spalding has, in my riew, fallen. First, he identifies the 
notion qf an action as approrable, and the notion of it asfright; or he does 
not account for the latter notion. And, secondly, in referring the emotion 
to a cause, he identifies the notion of approvableness, r and the notion of 
virtue; or, as before, he does not account for the latter notion. All analogy 
shows that from the emotion of approbation we gain the notion of an action 
as approvable—not as right—as the emotion of ludicrousness gives us the 
notion of an object as ludicrous. It further shows, that, when we refer 
the emotion of approbation to a cause, that cause should be called, because 
it really is, appovableness, not virtue s just as ludicrousness is the cause 
o t e emotion which bfears that name. Mr. Spalding's statements appear 
to me perplexing and self-contradictory. “ The idea of right and wrong,” 
he expressly tellij us, “ must, in every casj, precede the emotion of self. 
arora^faon, because that is always subsequent to that state of mind which 
urright or wron£.” Then, why must it not precede moral approbation P 
Hoiv can thec<? be moral approbation, any more than self-approbation, 
before a notion of right and wrong has been formedP And yet there is, 
on Mr. Spalding’s theory, the .emotion of moral approbation previous to 
this nation, the notion being represented as springing .out of it. Or the 
question may be put conversely : “ If moral approbation may be awakened 
before the conduct of another is regarded ^ right, why may not ^-appro¬ 
bation be awakened hefore pur own conduct is regarded as right P” This 
ingenious and amiable writer, whose premature death is much to be de¬ 
plored, bas, as I cannot but think*, ‘entirely failed to show how moral 
approbation and disapprobation, any more than ^/-approbation and re- 
morse, can exist 1 ^the mind before it lyis formed the notions of virtue and 
vice. What is it, on Mr. Spalding’s theory, that the mind approves, on 
contemplating the conduct of another P Is it the action merely P Then 
why are not all actions approved P Is it the virtue of the action P But 
Vhe notion of it as virtuous is, by hypothesis, subsequent to the emotion 
and, therefore, it cannot awaken it. And yet, if the virtue of the action’ 
Ttoes nob kindle the emotion, how can* it be moral approbation P Is not 
moral approbation, approbation of that which is moral ? 

In addition to these difficulties, I lay before the reader the folldwing 
objection, urged by an able write^ in the “ Eclectic Eeview,” for May, 
1846, which appears to me insurmountable.* 

If we rightly understand thAe Snd other remarks of the author, on 
. S subject of conscience, he is opinion, that its emotions cannot give us 
idejis of good and evil, unless in so far as these emotions are dependent on 
our moral ideas already formed by contemplating the conduct of others. 
(Our spontaneous moral approbation and disapprobation of the actions of 
our fellow-beings give us primary notions of right an'd wrn™. k„e „ „ 
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,,. . TCr ’ y means of his own moral nature, acquire the notion of moral 

Ration. This is certainly opposed to the general opinion of ethical 
writers ; who haffe considered one department of morals to be the relation 
of man to himself, from which they deduce rules of personal morality such 
as wouid belong t<*one shut up in a desert island. Those who doubt that 
there is such a branch of natural ethics, should read the writings of Epic! 

def ribld M S ‘ 4 hUman being ta PP°“d be situated as 

described would, moreover, sustain relations to his Maker, which would 

no» be altered by the fact of his isolated existence ; and which, it is not 

d “ t0 RUPP ° 8e ’ mighfc be P erce ^ed without the contingent that there 
should be more than one human being. If the conception of 3 ertain actions 
belonging to another, gives rise to approving of condemning emotions 
in us what reason is there, why the conception of actions as our own 
should not be followed by setf-approving or self-conde*ming emotions P 
Otherwise if we imagine a perfect creature alone, in the creating and 
intelligently adoring his Creator, we must conclude that \io could feel no 
such consciousness of doing right as should encourage hinito continue in 
this his path of duty.” 


NOTE U, p. 282.* 

THE ^ATtTlfE OF CONSCIENCE.. 

This is, or was originally, the opinion of Dr. W&rdlaw. In his first 
published statements on the subject we meet with the following words 
“ T bave often been at a 1088 to conpeive what conscience can include in it 
beyond the exercise of the judgment in the particular department of morals” 
In a later work, when unfolding the difference which existed between his 
original account of conscience and mine, he says, “ The question is, whether 
the term * conscience' should be used to signify the faculty which decides* 
upon the right or the wrong of the fiction, or to denote the susceptibility of 
the consequent emotion. What I have said,” he adds, “ proceeds on thT* 
first of these views. Dr. Payne adopts the second. According to this 
definition, (that is, mine,) Dr. W. proceeds, “conscience has nothing to 
do with the previous decision of the right or wrong of the action,” (just 
what I said,) “ that is mattqr «of judgment; and conscience is only a sus¬ 
ceptibility of consequent emotions. Tltave ,” adds Dr. W., “ on the other „ 
hand, regarded conscience as the ,detebm{ning faculty — the faculty that 
determines the right or the wrong of our conduct.” —Christian Ethics, 
First Edition, p. 186. 

In a note attached to the third edition of the same work, we meet, how> 
ever, with the following statement: “I have, as yet,” says Dr. M^ardlaw, 
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“ met with nothing to alter, or materially to modify, the views I have here 
and elsewhere given, of the nature of conscience, as consisting in the exer¬ 
cise of judgment, combined with the susceptibility op certain emo- ' 
tions, &c. This statement appeared to me to evince a change of opinion, 
even while such change was disavowed; and I accordingly remarked upon 
it in the second edition of this work, and in the following manner: “ I beg 
to remind Dr. W., that this was not the view given by hftn (that is, of the 
nature of conscience) originally. No emotion was spoken of as combined 
with the decision then. “ Conscience or rather, ai>. operation ftf con¬ 
science “ was an act of judgment, and an act of judgment exclusively. 
And even in his second published account of conscience, in the first edition 
of the Ethics, the union of the susceptibility of pleasurable and painful 
emotion (that is, the emotion of self-approbation and self-condemnatten) 

“ with tlle faculty of determining the right or the wrong of the action, is , 
only represented as a probably true definition of conscience ; and is even 
acknowledged to be at Variance with his original opinion ; for his language 
is, ‘ Perhaps the third view,’ (that is, of the nature of conscience,) ‘ which 
includes the facu’ty of determining, with the susceptibility of pleasurable 
or painful emotion, may be nearer to correctness than either,’ (his, or 
mine.) ‘ being mbre in accordance with the ordinary phraseology respecting 
its Operations.’.' ’* 

, Now, it must be especially observed here, that the only point in contro- 
versy between myself and I)r r Wardlaw, was the nature of conscience— 
what*the word conscience includes —whether judgment merely, or 9 sus¬ 
ceptibility of emotion. To show that it includes the latter and to the * 
exclusion of the former, I bad appealed to, the fact that the operations of 
conscience do not reach beyond ourselves, while judgment extends its 
decisions to others. If, therefore, conscience were judgment, its operat ions 
could not be confined to ourselves, because the decisions of judgment are 
not thus confined. I am surprised, I confess, at Dr. "Wardlaw’s reply. 

To offer, he says, “ such an objection is to reduce the question ” (what 
question P) “ to one of mere nomenclature ; to one that respects, not the 

f . * Dr - Wardlaw may have been partially led into this “compromise,” as he calls 
it, by the following admirable remarks of Sir James Mackintosh : “A little reflec¬ 
tion,” be says, “will discover an extraorijjnary'vacuity in this system” (Dr. 
""WardlaWs). “ Supposing it were allowed'that it satisfactorily accounts for moral 
judgments,, (vide p. 283 of this’volume,) “there is still an important part of our 
moral sentiments which it‘ passes by without an attempt to explain Chein. 
Whence, on this scheme, the pleasure or pain with which we review our own 
actions, or survey those of others ? What is the nature of remorse ? Why do we 
feel shame? Whence is indignatico, against injustice ? These are, surely, no 
exercise of reason. Nor is the assjnt of reason to any other class of propositions 
followed or accompanied by einotiobs of this -nature, by any approaching them, or, 
indeed, necessarily," (let the reader observe this word,) “by any emotion at'all! 

It is a fatal objection to a m 8 ral theory, that it contains no means of explaining 
the most conspicuous, if not the most essential, parts of moral approbation and 
disapprobation. ”*-P. 151. 
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Wy -Tl 69 Pr wT S ’ T the r r ° per deGniti ° n ° f a WOrd in 0W ™<*bu- 

• p - 169 \ Wh y- the question never was otherwise than a question of 

gerenomenoUtoe. It did not relate at all to the mental process. Both 
T>r Ward law and myself contend that, when we have done wrong there is 
first a judgment, and then an emotion. The sole question w^ wbat 
conscience includes, whether the former or the latter; that is, it did not 
need to be reduced to a question,” but it was exclusively a question, con- 
cermng the proper definition of a word in our vocabulary.” I had 
confined conscience to the susceptibility of remorse and, self-approbation ; 

*T’, t0 the preV1 ° US i ud K mcnt : not denying, indeed, (for he did 
not'do that,) that the judgment was followed by an emotion, but merely 
that the emotion was included in conscience. When, therefore, I found 
nn» admitting, in a third edition, that conscience may include both, I 
considered him as having abandoned his original definition. 

In a note to the fourth edition of the “Christian Ethics,” Dr. Wardlaw 
admits that the original and the subsequent account. of conscience appear, 
at least, to be at variance with each other, that the addition, to the first 
account, of the clause “ combined with the susceptibility.of certain emo¬ 
tions,” was inadvertent,—and that the whole statement is hardly a 
correct representation of his original views.” If I do not tniseonceivdW 
language, he seeks to maintain his consistency, by contending that the 
phrase “ combined with” may be considered identical wfth “ followed liy 
so that his words need not be understood toimply that the emotion which,* 
he says, is “combined with” the Judgment constitutes an integrant part of 
conscience ; it follows the act of conscience — that is, the moral judgment,— 
but is not so included in it, as tp form one of jts ingredients. The sub¬ 
stance of the reasoning is as follows. Though 1 have incautiously used the 
phrase “combined with," I.haye'really said only this, that the^motion 
folloros upon an operation of consci?itce, not that it*is included in that 


operation itself; so that my language, thu# understood, is in “perfect 
agreement with my original representation.” But the “compromise,” 
which he says he made with me, admits, on the one hand, let it be 
observed, that the emotion is included in conscience. “ Perhaps the third 
of tho views mentioned,” is his own language, “ which considers conscience 
as partaking of both, including together the faculty of determining and ' 
the susceptibility of pleasurable and painful emotions, may be nearer to 
correctness than either,” &c. By withdrawing this admission, «and b^“ 
proving that the words “ combined with,” will bear to be translatedfol- 
loweS by,” Dr. W. may sustain his consistency. There does not appear 
to me any other way in w hich it cap btpdone. 

Dr. Wardlaw appears to lyiwe misconceived the point of the argument 
against the notion that conscience is judgment merely ; an argument pro¬ 
nounced by more than one competent jijlge to be just and conclusive. 

“ The objection,” says the writer in the “ Eclectic Review,” January, 1834, 

“ urged by Dr. Payne against this definition is, we must think, unanswer- 


* That is, the direct question, though it involved different vjpws, p. 383. 
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able. My judgment pronounces the conduct of a friend to be wrong j but 
it cannot be said that my conscience condemns him.” The point of the 
argument here is, that, at all events, there must be something more in 
conscience than judgment, or that it would reach as far as it; judgment' 
would condemn my friend as well as myself. ° s 

“ This is true,” says Dr. Wardlaw; “ but it ought, in such discussions, 
to be previously understood, that when we speak of conscience, we are 
speaking of what has for its proper province, our own conduct" I reply, 
first, that we are thus speaking, if conscience be a special constitutional 
power implanted by God to take cognizance of our own conduct: but not, 
if it resolve itself into the'general faculty of judgment. I answer, again, 
that we cannot be thus speaking, according to Dr. Wardlaw’s previous 
definition, which brings the whole department of morals within its ra%e. 
Conscience is “ the exercise of the judgment in the particular department 
of morals." How, then, can it be right to confine afterwards its range to 
one little corner of this large department ? to our own conduct merely P 
On one or two other of Dr. Wardlaw’s statements, I must offer a few 
remarks. The £rst misapprehends my meaning, and on a point, too, on 
.jfhi gk I had conceived it impossible for any one to mistake it. Some 
philosophers, indeed, have contended that we need a faculty distinct from 
reSson, or frbm the power of recognising relations, to give us even the 
^notion of right and wrong: so that, whep we pronounce either our own 
conduct or that of another to be wrong, we do it by the aid of this distinct , 
faculty, generally called the moral-sense. /?uch, however, is not my option. 

I have distinctly disavowed it, having uniformly stated that we need no* 
such distinct faculty for this purpose; that the conception of an action as 
wrong,Aether it be our own, or another's, is originated by judgment, or 
the faculty that recognises relations. ^ One pr two passages only, I quote in 
proof of this. The’ first is taken from p. 278 of the last edition of this 
work; “I admit with him”.(Dr. Wardlaw), “ I always did so, that the 
decision concerning the right or wronfj of the action, whether the action 
be our own or that of another, is given by judgment, or that faculty of our 
nature which recognises relations. ’ Again, speaking of conscience, in the 
« ver y next P a 8 e > as bein g » moral spring, rather than a moral guide, I add, 
“We have the moral guide in the faculty of judgment." Now, by the 
.^side of these unequivocal statements, \ place the language of Dr. Wardlaw: 
“Whefi Dr. Payne says, ‘.My judgment pronounces the conduct of a 
frierftl to be wrong,’ he stems to me to concede the general point, that the 
discernment between the right and wrong of actions pertains to the judg¬ 
ment." Seems to concede this ! Why, it is the very thing I have asserted, 
and asserted with reiteration; ant^I cannot but be somewhat surprised 
that my repeated assertion of a point should be spoken of as a concession 
of that point. The very word concession implies that I had been led to 
admit what at one time I had disputed or denied. It virtually imputes to 
me a sentiment which I never held, and which should not, therefore, have 
• been laid to my charge. Nor is this the only instance in which my friend 
has done this. • In his addition to the Note M, in whi4 the controversy is 
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with myself exclusively, Dr. W. writes thus: “I still am unconvinced of 
any difference between the faculty by which we judge of the conduct of 
' ^others, and that by which we judge of our own,”—as if I had affirmed, a 
^difference. “ It still appears to me quite clear, that the exercise of judg¬ 
ment by which we decide on the right or wrong of an action is, and must 
necessarily be, the very same, whether that action be the doing of another, 
or be done by ouftelves.” Now, why does my friend thus virtually impute 
to me the opinion that the decision, in the two cases, is by a different 
faculty*and that ip, the very sight of my own words, whjch he immediately 
quotes : “ My judgment pronounces the conduct of a friend (as well as my 
oimf) to be wrong; but conscience condemns myself only,” pp. 434,435 P 
Again: adverting to my statement that a moral judgment precedes a 
moB&l emotion, Dr. Wardlaw proceeds—“ I ask, then, whether, in the 
judgment passed upon our own conduct, there is anything else on which 
the mind proceeds in forming it, than that on which it decides on the 
conduct of others ; any principle different from that on which its sentences 
on the deeds of others are passed P—or w'hether the judging faculty exer¬ 
cises itself in any other way in the one case than in the otjjer ?” Certainly 
not, I reply, in my view of the case. But I ask, in my turn, why doM Dr. 
Wardlaw put these questions to meP They might have‘been valicHiiftf^ 
pertinent, if addressed to Hutcheson, or any believer in*a mo/al smse 
which originates ideas of right and wrong ; but how call they be otherwise^ 

. than irrelevant—not to say offensive—when put to a writer who has 
distinctly avowed, as I have done, that pm judgment pronounces ou* own 
* conduct to be w rong, as well as that of others, while conscience condemns 
ourselves alone P ». ., • 

The drift of the argument based upon this statement, I will agt^n remind 
the reader, because Dr. W. appears not to have perceived it, is this : that, 
since conscience condemns oarse/ees*(that is, awakens the emotion of re¬ 
morse) and not others, there must be more ip conscience than judgment — 
namely, the susceptibility of remise ; or we should either feel remorse 
when others transgress, or not feel it when we ourselves transgress. Mere 
judgment might give, and does give, the conviction of wrong-doing in both 
cases; but it could not give remorse in one case, and not in the other. I 
might add here, as I have done in the text, that mere judgment—I mean* 
without another faculty, the susceptibility of moral feeling—could in no 
case originate remorse. Dr. Wardfaw’s reply to this is somewhat amusing*" 
because, to invalidate my objection, it points,’as its necessary cqpseqqence, 
to what every one, who believes in moral judgments at all, uniformly 
admits. Affirming that the judgment js independent of the emotion, he 
asks, “ What ground, then, caipthere be for Dr. Payne’s argument, namely, 
that conscience cannot be judgment^aloue, because, if it were, it would 
extend to others as well as to ourselves. Our judgment pronounces upon, 
the conduct of others. There are emotions consequent upon its decisions 
in regard to them, as well as in regard to ourselves; emotions of com¬ 
placency or of indignation. Might it not, then, with equal conclusiveness, 
be reasoned, that the faculty which pronounces upon the cgnduet of others 
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cannot be judgment alone, because, if it were, it would extend to ourselves 
as well as to them!” Did Dr. W. think that I should deny this con¬ 
clusion P All I have written would certainly lead me to say that if judg¬ 
ment pronounces the conduct of another to be wrong, judgment must 
pronounce my own conduct to be wrong. This is, in fact, my very argu¬ 
ment against Dr. Wardlaw’s view of conscience. If conscience be judg¬ 
ment, then, as it condemns ourselves, (that is, awakens*in us the emotion 
of remorse,) it must thus condemn others also. But conscience does not 
thus condemn others, that is, awaken in our minds tfye feeling ofvemorse 
when they transgress. It only awakens this feeling in the case of our 
own transgression ; conscience is, therefore, not judgment. ' 

I cannot secure the requisite space ho examine Dr. Wardlaw’s arguments 
against the doctrine that conscience is not the guiding, but the impulsive 
power: a remark on one or two of them is all that I can introduce. I shall 
not dwell on the first argument, namely, that in divesting conscience of the 
province of judgment-^-jnuderstanding by conscience a separate and original 
power of the mind, which Dr. W., by resolving it into judgment, virtually 
denies,—I am at variance with the prevailing sentiments of writers on 
a mofgls,* as he himself is with some, at least, of the very writers he quotes ; 

< by ascribing the perception or conviction of right and wrong to judgment, 
instead of,, as.'they do, to the moral sense, because, as he candidly admits, if 
„ the assertion eoufd be sustained, it w ould not prove me wrong. On the 
second argument, that my view of conscience is inconsistent with the repre¬ 
sentations of Scripture, I offer jhe follow ing remarks. I do not^ then,’ 
think it, generally speaking, either asafe or a proper mode of proceeding 
to seek to gain our mental goience, any mo^jp than our astronomy, or geology, 
or philosophy in general, from the Bible. The word of God was not 
intended to teach either the one or the other, There are other and appro¬ 
priate sources of information, and it throws us upon them for instruction. 
It erfploys, accordingly—wjjen for other purposes any subject connected 
with either of these sciences is introduced—common and popular phrase¬ 
ology, exhibiting the view commonly entertained, it may be, but not 
intending that phraseology to be understood in a strictly philosophical 
sense. What is the nature of conscience is a pure question of mental 

* Among others, I appeal to Dr. Brown and Sir James Mackintosh, to show 
' that I am not alone. The reader may turn to Vol. IV., p. 147, 1st edition, of 
Dr. Brown’s works, where ho w'ill find the following statement: “There is a 
peculiar set of emotions, to which the actions of voluntary agents, in,certain 
circumstances, give rise, that are the source of our moral sentiments, or rather, 
which are themselves our moral sentiments," &e. And Sir James Mackintosh says 
expressly, “The main object of conscience is 'to, governyiur voluntary exertions. 
But how could it perform that great function if it did not impel the will ? and 
how could it have the latter effi&t as a mgre act of reason, or, indeed, in any 
respect otherwise than as it is made up of emotions, by which alone its grand 
aim could in any degree be attained V Vide p. 283 of this volume. “ Judgment 
and reason" then adds Sir James, “are, therefore, preparatory to conscience, not 
properly a part (>f it, ” p. 333. I 
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science, and we must examine the mind for an answer. I have stated 
(page 67 of this volume) that there are only two principles in our nature 
—matter-and mind. I am not aware that Dr. W. believes in more But 
reasoning on the principle on which he reasons in the present case he 
might declare the statement to be contrary to Scripture, which, as it might 
be alleged, speaks of three principles-body, soul, and spirit. If it be a 
valid reply to tMs, as, I have little doubt, Dr. W. would acknowledge, that 
the phraseology was adopted on account of its accordance with reigning 
philosophy, and sjp does not prove that more is to be found in man than 
matter and mind, it is an equally valid reply to the assertion founded on 
116m. u. 14, 15, that co»scienee is a guiding feculty, to say that the term 
conscience may be there used, as it often is, in a popular, somewhat loose 
owgeneric sense, rather than in the philosophical sense. The word con- 
science is probably intended, in this passage, to denote the moral faculties 
generally (vide p. 283 of this volume). The words of the apostle do 
certainly teach that there is that in the moral nature of man, which informs 
him what is right and wrong; which condemns when he has done the one, 
and approves when he has done the other; but that we lye to look to them 
for an answer to the question, whether conscience—sonsidered in thestriot 
and philosophical sense of the word—denotes the moral JudgmenJIof 
moral feeling, or a union of both, I am not prepared to aJlmit. 


N£TE V, p. 297. 

The doctrine of Dr. Reid,—that what we will must be an actKfy and our 
own action ,—is thus commented upon by Mr. Balftmtyne:— 

"The action, which is the object*<Jf volition, may*be an action which is 
not our own. Philosophers, I know, very generally maintain that'volition 
must always have for its object s^jne of our own actions ; but this opinion 
seems completely untenable. What hinders me from choosing that my 
servant shall engage in a particular employment P—that my house shall be 
furnished after a particular fashion P—that my children shall be educated 


at a particular seminary P—or that a tree shall be planted in a particular 
part of my garden P—though none # of these actions are to be performed by 
myself.”—p. 168. 

The obvious reply to this is, that the term_“ choosing ” hare is«eitncr 
use8 somewhat loosely, to denote wishing or desiring—not willing or 
determining—or, that Mr. Ballatjtyn* neglects analysis here. The text 
makes a distinction betweep desiring and determining. Anything may be 
desired* but only an action, and an aCfion of our own, can be determined 
upon. Choosing ‘‘that my ho^se shalljbe furnished after a particufar 
fashion,”—to apply the foregoing distinction to one of Mr. Ballantyne’s 
examples,—is either simply desiring that it may be thus furnished; or, if 
the word “ choosing ” is to be understood in the sense of determining , the 
expression is elliptical; the full meaning being, that he determines to give 
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those orders, or to perform those actions generally, which will secure its 
being so furnished. 

Mr. Ballantyne proceeds “ Besides, volition may have for its object 
something that is no action at all. We may choose that certain things 
shall continue as they are,” which “is not an action, but the absence of 
action,” p. 169. The same reply as before may be made to this statement. 

To choose, here, is either to desire, or, if it mean to determine, the thing 
determined upon is the non-performance of any action which wauld lead 
to a change of state. , 

' o 


< w 

NOTE W t p. 303. 

“Every volition must have a motive, unless we concede the absurd'ty, 
that an event can take place without a cause. The mind never feels the 
emotion of fear, until it has a conception of danger; nor does the mind 
ever feel moved to wilf or to choose any given thing, until that thing be 
perceived by the mind, and judged by it to be desirable. It is unac¬ 
countable why the act-of volition, or of willing, should be the only act of 
thejjflul which should owe its origin to the mind itself. Towards no other 
Rotate 4," act hasHhe mind been supposed to have an originating power; for 
it has no originating power to determine what it will think, what it will 
perceiye, or what it will feel. Thought is the mind thinking, perception is 
the mind apprehending and understanding; emotion is the mind feeling; 
and volition is the igind willing; gnd each of these is a different state or 
act of the mind. The mind cannot be in a state of volition until it has 
previously been in a state of-perception; p, fact which teaches us that one 
state of #ie mind may be the cause of leading it into another state, and 
which excludes the notion of an originating^power. 

“ If the mind itself can originate One of its states, it may originate all 
its conditions and changes. Every one feels the absurdity of saying that 
the mind can originate its fears or desires, its sorrows or its pleasures, its 
loves or dislikes; for every one is conscious that his own mind finds the 
causes of these states in the objects perceived, and not in itself. We 
cannot, for instance, conceive even the possibility of a Chinese villager 
‘ originating Christian feelings and Christian desires, until Christian truth 
be presented to him. The whole hypothesis is discarded by the Holy 
Spirit. ->He asks, ‘ How can they believe on him of whom they have not 
heard P* meaning, how can they originate a Christian state of mind without 
Christian truth to produce itP The world of mind, like an individual 
mind, will not be brought into an, altered and better state of volitions and 
desires, until it be first in an altered and ljetter state of perception; into 
which nothing can bring it but Ertt&r truths ; that is, the world of mind 
will never be in a Christian Sjate, until it is presented with Christian 
truth.”—Dr. Jenkyn’s “Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church,” &c., 
pp. 435, 436, Becond edition; 

“ When a voluntary exercise arises in our minds, there is a change in our- 
mindsand this change, like every other in the universe, must have a 
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cause. And if we may not look without the will for it—if the cause is to 
be sought in the will itself, what cause can be assigned, except that we 
cnoose because w e would choose? We put forth an exercise of will, because 
we choose to put it forth. Here, then, is an exercise of will caused by a 
previous exercise of will. And this previous exercise of will, for the same 
reason, must be caused by one previous to that; and so on, ad infinitum. 
Or, if we look tt the subject in another view, the same absurdity will 
folldtv. If we originate our own voluntary exercises, we must do it either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. If we do it involuntarily there is nothing 
gained, certainly, on the score of freedom. There can be no freedom or 
voluntariness in an involuntary act of origimtfion, more than there is in 
the beating of the heart, or in tfhe process of digestion. But if we originate 
ouc own voluntary exercises voluntarily, this is the same as saying that we 
originate one voluntary exercise by another; which runs us into the same 
absurdity as before. , 

“ The old advocates of the self-determining power used to admit freely, 
that the mind chooses, because it will choose; it puts forth voluntary 
exercises, because it will put them forth. But opr modern defenders of 
this kind of liberty have become more wary. are afraid—as v eil 

tiiey may be—of Jonathan Edwards’s net; and-prefer totleave tlici^tdA 
matter of self-determination as a mystery—an inexplicable*r\yste^ ’gut,v 
according to their statement of the subject, it is something more than a 
mystery : it is an absurdity—an impossibility. Here is a cause *actingt 
and yet not acting; bringing forth 'results, producing effects, and yet 
doing nothing to produce them? wliich is impossible.’*—American Biblical 
.Repository, October, 1844, pp,387, 388. 


• *- 

NOTE X», p. 308. 

The great difficulty attaching to the thdory that the mind causes its 
volitions,* is its failing to aecouA for its causing, in each case, the par¬ 
ticular volition that arises, and not another. In reply, it has been said, 
that a certain and uniform connexion—though not that of cause and effect 
—exists between motives and volitions ; so that, when motives to tlio^ 
performance of an action present themselves to the mind of an individual, 
he uniformly determines to perform it. But, if it be allowed by any to be j 
a law of the mind that volition is always in Accordance with motives; so 
that^i being—God, for iustance—who knows what motives vfill present 
themselves to an individual, may predict what will be his determinations 
and actions; I fear they will find the difficulty (regarding responsibility) 
sought ijp be removed, remaining in full^ force. lor, if the mind cannot 
determine to act when there are no motives to induce action, -and, if it^ 

• • 

* In addition, that is, to its intelligibility. The mind, no doubt, determines ; 
but what is meant by the assertion, the mind causes a determination, remains 
yet to be explained. Why should we not say, on the same ground as alleged in # 
the text, that the milid causes its hopes and fears, because it fears and loves ? 

2 G 
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can, the connexion between motives and volition is an accident, and not, as 
alleged, a law of the mind,—how, on this theory, is responsibility more 
apparent than on the doctrine of the text P How can there be volition to 
practise self-denial when every motive, felt to be such by a depraved mind, 
is on the side of self-indulgence P It is incomparably safer to rest the 
doctrine of human accountability on the testimony of Scripture and of 
conscience, than on the unintelligible dogma that the mind causes its 
volitions. We are conscious that we will or determine, and further, that 
when we determine improperly, conscience condemns us without taking into 
account, or inquiring into, the cause of the determination. If it be further 
alleged we are conscious that our minds (jattse our volitions, I can only 
reply that such is not my consciousness. I am rather conscious that per¬ 
ceived and appreciated motives cause the determination. The conscious¬ 
ness of determining has been mistaken for the consciousness of the cause 
of determining. 


NOTE Y, p. 328. 

The following adnjjrable statements by Dr. Chalmers will throw addi- 
4 iSual^jght on this subject. “The philosophy which directs and presides 
- over the investigation of facts has to do with the facts and phenomena of 
mind, as well as those of matter-; and though the sanguine anticipations of 
feeid and Stewart, of a vast coming enlargement in the science of mind, 
from the call which they had sounded'for the treatment of it by the induc¬ 
tive method, have not been realized—-it r is not the less true, that the 
philosophy which has for its. object tile determination of the ‘ quid est ’ 
througho\[|t the departments of observational truth, has to do with the 
facts of the mental world, as well as with those of the material world, and 
with the classification of both. But the feelings and purposes of the mind, 
vieweehas phenomena, present a different object of investigation altogether, 
from those feelings and purposes viewed in relation to their rightness or 
wrongness. The latter is the object or moral science. And when we say 
that the office of Lord Bacon’s philosophy is to rectify and extend physical, 
but not to rectify moral science, let it be understood that the physical 
‘ includes phenomena and facts wherever they are to be found—more 
especially the phenomena of man’s spiritual *and intellectual nature, the 
'• physics £>( the mind, the mental physiology of Dr. Thomas Brown, the 
pneuipatolpgy of an older geheration.”—Vide Works, Vol. I., p. 23. 


NOTE Z, p. 369, 

The following remarks, by one 1, of the most philosophical writers of the 
present day, deserve the aitentfcn of the reader. 

“ The fundamental error of the system of Butler, and those who follow 
him, seems to be the placing of what he calls the constitution of human 
*natu»e, on what .he holds to be the governing principle there,—‘reflection 
or conscience,’-*-in the place of the rule of right, or moral law; whereas 
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conscience is only the power in the mind, constituted and adapted to recog¬ 
nise this law, and maintain its authority. 

“ Tke system of Butler, moreover, exhibits but a loose notion of what 
conscience really is ; he speaks of it generally as the principle of reflection, 
or conscience. But reflection has a much wider range than conscience, 
even in regard to conduct. A person may hare been guilty of a violation 
of a moral precept, and when he thinks of what tie has done, he experiences 
a feeling of deep remorse, and severely blames himself for his conduct; at 
another time he may have violated some of the conventional proprieties of 
social life, and when he thinks of it, he experiences a Seen sense of shame 
am. self-reproach; the fadings, in both cases, are the result of reflection, 
but we could not say that the Self-i^proach in the latter case was the voice 
of conscience, as we would say it was in the former. That which an indi¬ 
vidual experiences in the one case is as much a sense of shame, as it is a 
sense of guilt in the other; yet would the shame have never^BTeen felt, had 
he not learned that to be a branch of social etiquette, which he had 
violated.”-—M'Combie’s Moral Agency, pp. 204—207. 


NOTE A A, p. 405.' 

“ On a Bubjeet of such deep importance, we ought to endeawaurto gather " 
evidence from every source wjjliin our reach. There is, in the present day. 
a certain class of writers who, .on tliig jind Similar subjects, w ould derive all 
their notions from the Scriptures,irrespective of any examination of, thp 
human mind; and there is another dass, who would derive all their notions 
from their examination of tilt.human ruind,•irrespective 8f any inquiry 
into the testimony of God’s w r ord. These predilections are evtently the 
result of early and often of*efcgual associations. Tlley may be referred to 
that class of delusions which Bacon mills prevalent strfdies. The thaologian 
has chiefly studied the Scripture; the man Qf science, the works of nature ; 
and self-love will not allow the neglected subject its relative importance. 
The one is magnified at the expense of the other, and truth is sacrificed to 
both. These prejudices have been the cause of great confusion. They 
have led to mistaken views, both in science and in religion. The one has 
endeavoured to withstand the evidence of the Newtonian theory, attempted 
to arrest the progress of intellectual philosophy, and it still stands as a 
barrier to the successful pursuit of .geological science; the erther has 
attempted to square the plaiit truths of Scripture with the dogmas«of the 
Grefian philosophy, and has thus retarded the full enucleation of the 
‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’ It ought to he remembered that the Scriptures 
and the volume of nature arg aquallyj-evelations from God. The informa¬ 
tion winch they convey is, in some fApects, the same,—in others it is 
different. The latter reveals tp us tin* existence of the Creator; andj 
manifesting unity of design everywhere, declares the unity of his being. 
The vastness of the material universe shows his omnipotence. The adapta¬ 
tion of various means to certain definite ends, and especiqjfy the adagjation 
of external nature to the human mind, affords abundant proof of hi^ wisdom 
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and love. The unvarying order of nature's laws evinces the immutability 
of his character. These are the great truths of natural religion. They are 
also the basis upon which the former is built; for even when we have 
proved that revelation is from God, unless we have some evidence that 
truth is one of the great attributes of his character, there can be no resting- 
place for the truth of revelation. As these great truths are written in the 
volume of nature, to declare them formally is not the object of revelation. 
It would be an error, however, on the opposite side, to suppose that revela¬ 
tion had nothing to.do with them. By the influence of moral evil,' these 
great truths are disregarded—their evidence is unperceived. Revelation 
calls our attention to them', and gives therri nevf and more striking evi¬ 
dence. It presents to us the Divine Being, not only as our moral Governor 
at the present moment, but it gives us a glimpse of his incomprehensible 
administration in past and future ages. It evinces the omnipotence of God, 
not in his empire over matter, but in that moral and intellectual dominion 
which He maintains over the minds of his creatures; and portrays the 
attributes of Deity—his wisdom, justice, and love, in the work of human 
redemption—in di-ep and crimson characters,, with a light and with a glory 
$gi s ball in vain attempt to find in any other department of his works.” 
y-Spaloqrig’s Philosophy of Christian Morals, pp. 4—6. 


NOTE P"B, p. 407. 

When writing pages 405—8 there was, in my mind, a reference to what 
I conceived to be the opinion^ and statements of Dr. Wardlaw. Influenced 
by the thought that I might have misconceived his meaning, I did not then 
mention his name. Since that time, however,^sd many writers, even among 
those who agree in theological opinions with my friend, have shown that 
they understood him in the stnse which his words seembd to convey to 
myself, that the same reason for withholding it no longer exists. Dr. 
Wardlaw affirms that the corrupt state of the heart of man “attaches 
uncertainty and inconclusiveness to all human inquiries and decisions,” in 
fhe department of morals and religion (p. 48, fourth edition). On this basis 
he builds the assertion that the science of motwds “ has no province at all, 

, independently of theology, and that it cannot be philosophically discussed, 
except on theological principlas.” “1 avow,” he adds, “without reserve, 
that I own no such science, as the distinct and independent science of pure 
ethics; that is, ethics independent of theology, of morals independent of 
religion.” ’ . 

Somewhat of indefiniteness attaches to thfi phrase “science of mprals,” 
or ethics ; none of the quotations^iven above, from Dr. Wardlaw's volume, 
are free from ambiguity. I havt sometimes suspected that by “a science 
of morals Dr. Wardlaw understands a complete and perfect enumeration 
or catalogue of the duties which men owe to God and to their fellow-men, 
ill all ‘fhe relations they sustain to them; and that, sirce the Bible is a 
fuller revelation'of truth and duty.than reason, it would be not only 
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unphilosophieal, but absurd, to refuse the assistance of the Bible in framing 
this catalogue.* 

Now, if this merely be the amount of Dr. Wardlaw’s statements, they 
will, I apprehend, be at once acquiesced in by all who believe in the divine 
origin of the Bible; for though some should contend that the great object 
of that volume is, “to make virtuous men,” or to tell men how they may 
become virtuouf, rather than to inform them what is virtue; few, even if 
any, of them will fail to admit at once, that we have, on many points at 
least,*a fuller development of duty in the Bible than elsewhere. I furth. r 
believe, that this would have been admitted by most of the philosophical 
moralists, so unsparingly condemned by D» Wardlaw. He may have 
mistaken the reason of their non-appeal to the Bible. Their object may 
Mt-e been to construct “ an independent science of ethics,” capable of being 
made subservient—as we shall afterwards see—to very important purposes, 
whether they actually employed it to secure them or not^To that, with 
this object in view, an appeal to the Bible would ltave been a gross logical 
inaccuracy. 

Certainly, however, whether correctly so or not, I djjl understand the 
language of Dr. Wardlaw to mean more than this.. With the American 
reviewer, in the “Quarterly Christian Spectator,” September, 
whom I referred in the last edition of this work, I conceitiadjiie^oriis to* 
imply the utter impracticability of arriving at any just'conclusions in morijl 
science,—of gaining any knowledge of duty, obligation, right and wrong, 
but # from the Bible. If I have misconceived the import of the passages 
quoted in the preceding page,*frapi Dr. Wardlaw’s f>ook, I have erred in 
common with many others. “ i^e must confess,” says the “ Congregational 
Magazine,” July, 1842, “ that, while we have t studiqpl Dr. WarAuv’s work 
with great admiration, we hf^e always felt that the moral constitution of 
mtfh, even as it still remains" (strictly speaking, his moral constitution, or 
nature, is now what it ever was: vide p. 4p4) “has scarcely received its 
due, amidst the laudable zeal whijh is manifested to avoid and expose the 
error common to so many writers on ethics, namely, to build up a satisfac¬ 
tory system of moral philosophy on the principle of mere induction from 
the actual phenomena” (vide pp. 330, 331 of this volume) “of the moral 
world. That man is in a state of ruin, none who believe the Bible caff 
deny ; hut, whatever harmony with the testimony of revelation it is possible 
to elicit from that ruin, is so much gained by way of silencing the sceptical' 
philosopher." ’ < • » 

“•The prevalence of systems of moral philosophy alien from the spirit 
which pervades the ethics of Chi;jstiai#ty,” says an “ Eclectic” reviewer, 

“ has tended to create, in sgnte earnestly Christian minds, a jealousy of all 
••ttetnpfS to construct an ethical systftn out of the elements of man s 
nature, viewed iu connection with its !*‘tuul moral phenomena. Some* 
object to these attempts, one and all; mainly on the alleged ground that 
the present state of man is such as to preclude the deduction of any true 
moral system from the observation of nature. As man is both th£ o^erve* 

* Vide p. 400^>f this volume. 
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and the observed, it is alleged that his conclusions must be doubly affected 
by the moral evil which attaches to his present condition; hence, the moral 
constitution of man, as he now is, cannot present a fair exhibition of what 
God wills, or afford any correct index to the principles of moral rectitude. 
This is the argument of Dr. Wardlaw, in his popular and excellent work, 
entitled ‘ Christian Ethics.’ We confess, however, that notwithstanding 
our high respect for its venerable and truly Christian autlfcr, we have not 
been able, after carefully perusing it, to avoid the conclusion that it is one 
of those books which err by a unilateral an'd partial view of the subject. 
If philosophers have'too frequently appeared to supersede Christianity by 
treating natural ethics as though it were a ‘ terminating’ science, a perfe;t 
and complete guide to man; we think tjiat the respected writer we have 
named has fallen into the opposite extreme of attributing too little &o 
human nature, as a source of theoretic morals. On his principles, it be¬ 
comes necessity to limit and qualify, in a greater degree than seems to us 
admissible, the scriptural representation above alluded to, respecting the 
Gentiles doing by nature the things contained in the law, and being a law' 
unto themselves, showing the w r ork of the law written on the heart. To us 
there appears no satisfactory sense of these words, which docs not admit 
t>‘ -• ^xaV has moral facult ies which are sufficient, even in a state of paganism, 
fa gpide aim to a certain degree of virtue, provided only that he wero 
inclined to pay suitable attention to their dictates, and to endeavour after 
tile knowledge and the fulfilment of duty, with the same pains which be 
has bceh willing to devote to the acquisition of wealth, power, learning, or 
fame'. For how else, we may ask, can there- be any consistent meaning in 
the language, t So that they are without exruse' ? To suppose that the 
present stafb of human nature renders void all attempts to frame a theory 
of morals''true as far as it goes, from an examination of the human mind, 
is, as it seems to us, ta confound the pet^ersion of man s faculties in use a id 
act, with their essential native tendencies and design* 

“ Those who bold the views to wliich have above referred as to the 
sources of ethics, may congratulate themselves on having so competent and 
distinguished a representative of their Rentiments as the excellent person 
to w hose work we have just referred; but, considering the weight which 
his name and well-merited reputation are likely to give to his opinions, we 
cannot help regretting that he should, incidentally and unintentionally, 
have contributed, as we think, to deprecate one important source of the 
internal evidence of revelation,‘the harmony qf its utterance with the voice 
of man’s intellectual and moYal nature, as heard audibly amidst all the din 
and uproar of the passions."—Eclectic Review, May, 1845. 

The whole of the discussion on this pointy from w hich I hare selected 
only a small part, is well worthy ofith^ reader s attention. 

The “ North British Review,” $lay, 1844, speaks as follows 

“ Within the domain of ethics,“theology has a more legitimate footing; 

* In the language of the “Christian Spectator,” already referred to, it is to 
c«nfoun£ ‘"the distinction between what man is in his constitution as the work of 
God, with what map is in moral character, as his own work.” 
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and, to do Professor Sewell 

notion of the relation between theT™^ ^ that be has abetter 
“ tbarl some more evangelical divines h Sclencea (ethics and theology) 
TMtioukriy to Dr. »SS ^ Ws 

much that is practically most excellent th ^ Morals ’’ m whi( :h, with 

error pervadinghis whole theorv ” w h , SCem3 to us to be a radical 
ethics into theltatical and dynamicafdT 1 ^ tbe entire domaiQ of 

, reviewer proceeds: “Ethics in the f P ar ments, as he calls them, the 

natural reason, a% distinct from revekH^ 1, h ° M tobe a 8cience of 

theory seems to us to consist in h’ i a " d the er * or of Dr. Ward law's 
natural reason, in this in in othe ad ! ertm S to what the office of 

discriminate relations ’- thusVl ^ S ° lenoe8 ’ r ^ 1! y is- It is to discern and 
science of the relations’ll ■ m, * ht almost be defined to be ‘the 

.ko™ of lh0 b( , t “ r J rof r o ^ e " 11 

:J:z d £°° t’V ’- mi -“Steras 

but the observer is disqualified bv h°V ° bserYation °[ hu ™an nature ; 

subject examined is vitiated b* the same lausT VlJrefoT ITT “ nd ^ 
cannot be trusted, and no sure scien™ L'n..:, . * e, ,^ e ° bservation 
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Wardlaw and nil , t f * We stren “ously resist the attempt of Dr 

j“J "'f 1 ' Utem P‘ *° «Uke to moral. „d - ' 

J!.W " 'ST d “ rtiloaopHy n£ Christian 

cs, pp. 68-84, for valuable remarks on the influence ofthe fall in 

the department of morals.-towards the close of fhat discussSe sLs 

AT, therefore, that moral nature iH, completely deranged as to render 
bun incapable of distinguishing vice from .wtue, neither the revelation of 

“‘;2,r -r“» ° f "*» 8» k» i„.t iai it ,u„ 

S O God, that idea, the absence of which, as Dr. Wardlaw 
expresses it, must terminate in the destruction of all religion,” p. 

fa s of h ement , 8 ° fI)r - Wardlaw, so frequently referred to-if theyimply 

Si h aV V7 n ’ i)e8ideS myscii 1 imagine) that there k no natural 

e hies, that no knowledge of rigjjt and wrong can be derived from any 

“ tl f irCe i ) la , n 16 f lble t-ane at jrarian.ee withhis own concussion tLt 
the just exhibition of the nforal principles of the sacred volume, forms an 
important and interesting branch of the internal evidence of its truth: 
since the ethical system of the Ifcble «an only prove that the Bible eame 

M!^r the statics of ethics,'’we contend all tlie inquiries which relate to 
the.oiigin of our moral sentiraents-the conpnon quality or qualities which dis¬ 
tinguish the objects of these scntiments-tlif standard of ^irtue-and the source 

a“I v“S;:r' ld,0 f 0l,li ,T ti0n ; Tothe ^~fdepartmentofthesciem*’ 
again we efe! the great problem of the making of a virtuous man.” V 

t It will not avail Dr. Wardlaw to say he did not intend to go so farSs this, 
because, if any knowledge on moral subjects can be gained iiffiependeutly of the 
Bible, a system of natural etl\,_trrf as far os\goes-mav be thus formed 
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Arem God by its evident agreement with natnral ethics, or with a system 
of moral science, formed independently of revelation.* To appeal to 
revealed ethics in proof that the Bible is •from God—if there be no natural 
ethics—appears to me ineffably absurd. X admit, of course, that physical* 
and menial, and moral science may be made to contribute their share to 
the support of the divine origin of the Bible ,* bit this can only be the case 
they-give an independent testhnopy to ite tenth, is, when they 
are studied independently of the Bible. If Vfesesfc td gain our knowledge 
of natural science— of geology, for instant—from the Bible, and then 
appeal to the knowledge thus obtained, in proof of the inspiration of tbe 
Bible, we must have taken leave, not of logic merely, but %f common sene. 
Geology must give its own testimony to the'divine origin of the Bible* or 
its testimony is, for this purpose, worth nothing at all; that is, geology 
most be studied out of the Bible, not in it. The same is true in regard to 
ethics. We°iiiust have a moral system (that is, to support the divine 
origin of the Bible) fortned without the aid of the Bible; deduced from 
the acknowledged perfections of God, bis relations to us, the nature, con¬ 
stitution, facu'ltief. and'operations of the human mind; or the ethics of 
the Bible can never prove its divine origin.^ 

& ifroi 1 these statements it appears, that the thing to be regretted, in the 
eastf of pliilo o 'phic*l moralists, is not their attempt to construct an ethical 
system .without the aid Of the Bible, but their forgetfulness, or denial, that 
the discoveries of reason—though true as far as they go, and, therefore, to 
be depended upon—cannot, either inaccuracy or amplitude, be compared 
with those of revelation. “.It is no reprbach against our philosophical 
moralists,’' says Dr. Chalmers, “ that they have not stepped beyond the 
threshold)/ that peeu{ium which is strictly and appropriately theirs; or 
not made incursions into another department ^an their own,- The legiti¬ 
mate complaint is, that, on taking leave of t'beir disciples, they warn them 
not of tfteir being onlyjet in tfyj outset or in the prosecution of a journey, 
instead of having reached the terrain ationrof it.” “ Moral philosophy, even 
in its most finished state, is f not what mSy be called a terminating science. 
SI'i£* iti best, bat a science in transitu; and its lessons are those of a pre¬ 
paratory school. It contains but the rudiments of a nobler acquirement: 
and he discharges best the functions of a teacher, not who satiates, but 
excites the appetite, and than leaves it wholly Unappeased."—Yide Bridge- 
water Treatise, Vol. II., pp. 298 — 301. ‘‘ 


• Yide on this point, “Christian spectator, ’ septemDer, t«iK>. 

^,lf “ the principiOT.of right and wrong cannot be treated apart from tne scrip¬ 
tures, how eeuld men,” says Sir lame/Mackintosh, “of perfectly different 
religions deal or reason .with each on wbrdi subjects ? How co^W they 
regard rights and dutiesas subsisting between them ?’ “If there were no foulirnp 
tion for morality antlafedent to revafled religion, we should want that important 
heat the conformity of a revelation to pure morality, by which its claim to a 
divine orir .1 is to be tried. The internal evidences of religion necessarily pre- 
mpps^SBfih a standard,”—Ethical Philosophy, p. 277. 





